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CHAPTER I. 

ME. BROWNLOW'S MONET. 

Evert bodt in the neighborhood was per- 
fectly aware what was the origin of John Brown- 
low's fortune. There was no possibility of any 
mistake aboat it. When people are very well 
known and respectable, and inspire their neigh- 
bors with a hearty interest, some little penalty 
must be paid for that pleasant state of affaira. 
It is only when nobody cares for yon, when yon 
are of no importance to the world in general, 
that yon can shroud your concerns in mystery ; 
but the Brownlows were very well known, much 
respected, and quite unable to hide themselves 
in a corner. In ail Dartfordshire there was no 
family better known ; not that they were county 
people^ or had any pretensions to high connec- 
tion, but then there was not one family in the 
county of whom John Brownlow did not know 
more than they knew themselves, and in his 
hands, and in the hands of his fathers before 
him, had reposed the papers and affairs of all the 
squires about, titled or otherwise, for more years 
than could be counted. It was clever of the 
Brownlows to have had so much business in 
their hands and yet not to be rich ; but virtue, 
when it is exceptional, is perhaps always a little 
extreme, and so it is probable that an honest 
lawyer is honcster than most honest men who 
liave no particular temptation. They were not 
rich, and yet, of course, they were far from be- 
ini* poor. They had the kind of substantial old 
brick house, standing close up to the pavement 
in the best end of the High Street of Masterton, 
which would be described as a mansion in an 
auctioneer's advertisement. It was very red 
nnd infinitely clean, and had a multitude of 
windows all blinking in the sun, and lighting 
np into impromptu illuminations every winter 
afternoon, when that blazing red luminary went 
down, not over the river and the open country, 
as he ought to have done, but into the rectory 
garden, which happened to lie in his way as he 
halted along toward the west. The Brown- 
lows for generations back had lived very com- 
fortably in this red house. It had a great, rich, 
luxuriant, warm garden behind, with all sorts 
of comforts attached to it, and the rooms were 
handsome and old-fashioned, as became a house 
that had served generations ; and once upon a 
time many good dinners, and much good wine, 
and the most beautiful stores of fine linen, and 
crystal, and silver were in the house, for com- 
fort, and not for show. All this was very well, 
and John Brownlow was bom to the possession 
of it ; but there can be no doubt that the house 



in the High Street was very different from the 
house he now inhabited and the establishment 
he kept up in the country. Even the house in 
the High Street had been more burdened than 
was usual in the family when it came to his 
turn to be its master. Arthur, the younger 
brother, who was never good for much, had just 
had his debts paid for the second time before 
his father died. It was not considered by many 
people as quite fair to John, though some did 
say that it was he above all who urged the step 
upon old Mr. Brownlow. Persons who profess- 
ed to know, even asserted that the elder son, in 
his generosity, had quite, a struggle with his fa- 
ther, and that his argument was always **for 
my mother's sake.*' If this was true, it was all 
the more generous of him, because his mother 
was well known to have thought nothing of 
John in comparison with the handsome Arthur, 
whom she spoiled as long as she lived. Any- 
how, the result was that John inherited the 
house and the business, the furniture and old 
crystal and silver, and a very comfortable in- 
come, but nothing that could be called a for- 
tune, or that would in any way have justified 
him in launching out into a more expensive de- 
scription of life. 

At this time he was thirty at least, and not 
of a speculative turn of mind; and when old 
Mrs. Thomson's will — a will not even drawn up 
in his office, which would have been a kind of 
preparation — was read to him, it is said that he 
lost his temper on the occasion, and used very 
unbecoming language to the poor woman in her 
coffin. What had he to do with the old hag? 
"What did she mean by bothering him with 
her filthy money?" ho said, and did not show 
at all the frame of mind that might have been 
expected under the circumstances. Mrs. Thom- 
son was an old woman, who had lived in a very 
miserly sort of way, with an old ser^'ant, in a 
little house in the outskirts of the town. No- 
body could ever tell what attracted her toward 
John Brownlow, who never, as he himself said, 
had any thing to do with her; and she had re- 
lations of her own in Masterton — the Fennells — 
who always knew she had money, and counted 
upon being her heirs. But they were distant 
relations, and perhaps they did not know all her 
story. What petrified the town, however, was, 
when it was found out that old Mrs. Thomson 
had left a fortune, not of a few hundreds, as 
people supposed, but of more than fifty thousand 
pounds, behind her, and that it was all left in a 
way to John Brownlow. It was left to him in 
trust for Mrs. Thomson's daughter Phoebe, a 
person whose existence no one in Masterton li&d. 
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dreamed of, but who, it nppcnrcd, had mar- 
a cDaimon isoldicr, anil gone ufT wiiJi him 
Rges before, and had been cuneJ and cast off 
hy her hard-hearted mother. That waa hag, 
long ago, anil perhape the solitar; old crealurc's 
heart, if nbe had a heurt, had relented to her 
only child; perhaps, as John Brownlow thonghl, 
it was a mere Euggcstion of Satan to trouble And 
nnnoy him, a man who had nDlhiDg to do with 
Fhoi^be Thomson, An/liow, tfaie was the eub- 
stance of the will. The monej' woe all left to 
John Brownlow in truat for this woman, who 
bad gone nobody knew where, and whose very 
name by marriage her mother did not state, and 
nobody eould tell. If Phoebe Thomson did not 
make her appearance within the next twenty- 
five years, then the money was lo pasa to John 
Brownlow and his heirs in perpetuity beyond all 
power of reclamation. Tliis was tbe strange 
cvonl which fell like a shell into the young 
lawyer's quiet life, and bronght revolution and 
change to every thing around. 

He was very mnch annoyed and pnt out about 
it at Erst; and the Fennetla, who had expected 
lo be Mrs. Thomson's heirs, were furious, and 
not disinclined to turn npon him, blameless at 
lie was. To tell the truth, theirt waa a very 
hard eaan. They were very poor. Giood-for- 
nothing sons are not eKclnsively reserved for the 
well-to-do portion of the community; and poor 
Mrs. Fennoll, at well as the Brownlow family, 
had a good-for-nothing eott, npon whom she 
had spent all her living. He had disappeared 
at this lime into the darkneaa, aa snch people ' 
by limes, but of coarse it was always on 1 
cards that ho might coma back and be a burden 
□pon his people again. And the father vrm 
niytic and holpleaa, not only incapable of i 
any Ihini;, but requiring to have every thing 
done for him, that lost aggravation of poverty. 
Mra. Fennell herself was not a prepossessing 
woman. She had a high temper and an '- 
quciit tongue, and her disappointment was 
ic and desparale. Poor «oull ii was not much 
to be wondered at — she was so poor and so help- 
less and bnnlcned ; and this money would have 
made Ihcni all so comfortable. It was not thai 
she thought of herself, the poor woman snii), bui 
there was Fotincll, who was cousin to the Thom- 
sons, and there was Tom out in the world toil- 
ing for his brood, and killing himself with work. 
And then there was Beasie and her prospecrs- 
Wlien she had talked it all over at the highest 
pitch of her voice, and stormed at every body, 
and mado poor Fennell shake worse tlian ever 
in hia paralytic chair, and overwhelmed Beaalo 
witll confuaion and misery, the poor wi 
ivould sit down and cry. Only one thousand 
pounds of it would have done thetn such a great 
deal of good ; and there was llfty thouaand, and 
it WHS all going to be tied up and given to John 
Brownlow. It was hard upon n woman with 
hot head and a warm heart, and no temper i 
sense to speak of; and to storm at it was tl 
only thing she took any comfort from, or ihi 
did her any good. 

This money, which Mrs. Fennell regretted i 
bitterly for a lone time, was nothing but fi nn 
annce to John Brownlow. He advcniaeil an 
cmjiloyed detectives, and did every thing n ms 
could do 10 find T'hojho Thomson and relic 
himtelf of the harden. But Fhcebe Thomsoti 



>a not 10 be found. Ho soufilit her far and 
lar, but no such peraon was to be heard of — 
r, to bo anro, d poor soldier's wife was not 
ry likely to be in the way of seeing the second 
lumn of the " Times;" and if she shonldhap- 
■n to be Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Doherty by mar- 
riage, nobody but herself and her hnsband might 
■ - vore that ahe had ever been Phojbe Thom- 
Anyhow, nil the advertise m en ta and all 
the detectives failed ; and after workinf; very 
hard at it for a year or more, John Brownlow 
very quietly, and lo his own conacionsncss atone, 
' — d Phcebo Thomson, and gave up the uselesa 
Dveati gallon. 

But he was a man who had eyes, and a 
strong sense of justice. When he thought of 
the poor Fcnnells, hia anjier roae ngninst the 
wretched old woman who had laid on him the 
burden of her money. Poor Mrs- Fenneli's son 
was good for nolliiug, but ahe had n daughter 
who was good for much ; and Be&sie hnd a lov- 
er who would gladly have married her, hnd that 
wicked old miser, na John Brownlow in his in- 
dignation said, left only a Ihousand pounds out 
of her fifty to help the paralytic father and pns- 
«onate mother. Bessie's lover was not mercen- 
ary — he waa not covetous of a fortune with liis 
wife ; bnt he could not marry all the family, or 
work for the old people, as their daughter had 
to do. Thia was what Mrs. Fennell meant 
when she rai-ed of poor Bessie and her pros- 
pects. But Bessie herself said nothing. The 
lover went very sorrowfully away, and Bessie 
was silent and went on with her work, and 
made no show of her trouble. John Brownlow, 
without knowing it, got to watch her. Ho was 
not aware for a long time why it was that, 
though he always had so mnch lo do, he never 
missed seeing Bessie when by chance she passed 
his windows. As luik «'ouId have it, it was al- 
ways at that moment he raised his eyes ; and he 
did hia best to gel pupils for her, " taking an in- 
terest" in her which waa quite nnnsnal in so 
quiet a man. But it was not probable that 
Bessie could have had much of an education 
herself, much less was qualified to give it to 
others. And whether it waa want of skill, or 
the poverty of her aurroundinga, her jioor dresa, 
or her mother'a aspect and temper, it is certain 
that, diligent and patient and " nice" as she was, 
pupils failed her. She did not get on ; yet she 
kept struggling on, and toiling, keeping a smile 
in her eyes for every body thai looked friendly 
□n her, whatever sinking there might be in her 
heart. And she waa aalight fragile little creature 
to bear all that weight on her shoulders, John 
Brownlow, withoulknowing it, watched her tittle 
figure about the streets all the year through. 
marveling at that "soft invincibility," that 
steady standing up against defeat and every 
kind of ill which the genilo soul was capable of. 
.And as ho watched her, he had many thoughts 
!n hia mind. Ho was nol rich, as wo have said ; 
on the cnnirnry, It would have been his bonndcn 
duty, hoij hu done bis daty, to have married 
somebody «'llh a modest liltte fortune, who 
would have holjied him lo keep up the house in 
the tliiih Street, and give the IroditiannTy din- 
nerii ; and lo maintain hia wife's family, if be 
were to marry, wn« BiimciHnR out of the tiacs- 
tinn. But Ihin that fifry ihnusanil pounds — 
iliis money which dUl not belong to him but lo 
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Phoebe Thomson, whosoever she was, and where- 
soever she might be. All this prodaced a con- 
fasioa of thoaght which was of very strange 
occarrence la Mr. Brownlow's office, where his 
ancestors for generations had pondered over 
other people's difficulties — a more pleasing opera- 
tion than attending to one^s own. Gradaallj, 
as time wore on, Fhcebe Thomson grew into a 
more and more mythical figure to Mr. Brown- 
low's mind, and Bessie Fennell became more 
and more real. When he looked up one win- 
ter's afternoon and saw her passing the office 
window in the glow of the frosty sunset, which 
pointed at her in its clear-sighted way, and made 
thrice visible the thinness of her cheek and the 
shabbincss of her dress, Mr. Brownlow's pen fell 
from his fingers in amaze and self-reproach. 
She was wearing herself out, and he had per- 
mitted her to do so, and had sat at his window 
thinking about it for two whole years. Two 
years had passed since Mrs. Thomson's death. 
All the investigations in the world had not been 
able to find Phosbe ; and John Brownlow was 
master of the old woman's fifty thousand pounds ; 
and the Fennells might be starving for any thing 
he could tell. The result was, that he pro- 
posed to Bessie, to the unbounded amazement 
•-■ not only of the town of Masterton, but even of 
the county people, who all knew Mr. Brownlow. 
Probably Biessie was as much surprised as any 
body ; but she married him after a while, and 
made him a very good wife. And he pension- 
ed her father and mother in the most liberal 
way, and saw as little of them as possible. 
And for a few years, though they did not give 
many dinners, every thing went on very well in 
the big brick house. 

I tell the story thus briefly, instead of intro- 
ducing these people to show their existence for 
themselves, because all this is much prior to the 
real date of this history. Mr$. Brownlow made 
a very good and sweet wife ; and my own opinion 
is that she was fond of her husband in a quiet way. 
But, of course, people said she had married him 
fjr his money, and Bessie was one of those 
veiled souls who go through the world without 
much faculty of revealing themselves even to 
their nearest and dearest. When she did, no- 
body could make qaite sure whether she had en- 
joyed her life or merely supported it. She had 
fulfilled all her duties, been very kind to every 
body, very faithful and tender to her husband^ 
very devoted to her family ; but she died, and 
carried away a heart within her of which uc 
man seemed ever to have found the key. Sam 
and John were very little at the time of he) 
death — so little, that they scarcely remembered 
their mother. And they were not like her. 
Little John, for his part, was like big John, as 
he had a right to be ; and Sara was like nobody 
else that ever had been seen m Masterton. But 
that is a subject which demands fuller exposi- 
tion. Mr. Brownlow lived very quietly for 
some years after ho lost his wife ; but then, as 
was natural, the ordinary course of afi^airs was 
resumed. And then it was that the change in 
his fortunes became fully evident. His little 
daughter was delicate, and he got a carriage for 
her. He got ponies for her, and costly govern- 
esses and masters down from town at the wild- 
est expense ; and then he bought that place in 
the country which had once been Something 



Hall or Manor, but which Dartfordshire, in its 
consternation, henceforward called Brownlow's. 
Brownlow's it was, without a doubt ; and Brown- 
lows it became — without the apostrophe — in the 
most natural way, when things settled down. 
It was, as old Lady Hetherton said, *' quite a 
place, my dear ; not one of your little bits of 
villas, you know." And though it was so near 
Masterton that Mr. Brownlow drove or rode in 
every day to his office, its grounds and gardens 
and park were equal to those of any nobleman 
in the county. Old Mrs. Thomson's fifty thou- 
sand pounds had doubled themselves, as money 
skillfully managed has a way of doing. It ha<l 
got for her executor every thing a man could 
desire. First, the wife of his choice — though 
that gift had been taken from him — and e\*ery 
other worldly good which the man wished or 
could wish for. He was able to surround the 
daughter, who was every thing to him — who 
was more to him, perhaps, than even his wife 
had ever been — with every kind of delightsome 
thing ; and to provide for his son, and establish 
him in the world according to his inclinations ; 
and to assume, without departing from his own 
place, such, a position as no former Brownlow 
had ever occupied in th^ county. All this 
came to John Brownlow through old Mrs. 
Thomson ; and Phoebe Thomson, to w|iom the 
money in reality belonged, had never tamed up 
to claim it ; and now there was bat one year to 
run of the five-and-twenty which limited his 
responsibilities. All this being' made apparent) 
it is the history of this one year that I have now 
to tell. 



CHAPTER n. 

SABA. 

Mr. Brow5low had one son and one daugh- 
ter — the boy, a very good natured, easy-mind- 
ed, honest sort of young fellow, approaching 
twenty-one, and not made much account of 
either at home or abroad. The daughter was 
Sara. For people who know her, or indeed who 
are at all acquainted with society in Dartford- 
shire, it is unnecessary to say more ; but perhaps 
tho general public may prefer a clearer descrip- 
tioj^. She was the queen of John Brownlow's 
i'louso, and the opfAe of his eye. At the period 
o5 which we speak she was between nineteen and 
c^enty, just emerging from what had always 
been considered a delicate girlhood, into the full 
onrly bloom of woman. She had too much 
character, too much nonsense, too ' many wiles, 
and too much simplicity in her, to be, strictly 
speaking, beautiful; and she was not good 
enough or gentle enough to be lovely. And 
neither was she beloved by all, as a heroine 
ought to be. There were some people who did 
not like her, as well as some who did, and there 
were a great many who fluctuated between love 
and dislike, and were sometimes fond of her, 
and sometimes affronted with her; which, in- 
deed, was a very common state of mind with 
herself. Sara was so much a girl of her age 
that she had even the hair of the period, as the 
spring flowers have the colors of spring. It was 
light-brown, with a golden tint, and abundant as 
locks of that color generally are ; but it cao not 
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ba denied thftt it was tinrkct than the fashiona- 
ble ihade, and tlint Snra was not ubore being 
annoyed b; tbia fact, nor even sborc a vaguo and 
Bliadowf idea of doing somcthiDg (a lu-ing it to 
the correct tint ; which maj rank na one of Ibo 
constantly n3c:urring proofs that joung women 
nrc in fact tlio least vaio portion of the creation, 
nrid hare less faith in the efhcacy of Iheir DaCural 
cliarms than anj other section of the race. She 
liad a little rosebud mouch, dewy and pearly, and 
full eyee, which were blue, or gray, or hazol, ac- 
cording as you looked at them, and according to 
the sentiment they might happen to express. She 
was very tall, very slight and flexible, and wavy 
like a tall lily, with the slightest Taiiable stoop 
iu her pretty thonlders, for which her life had 
been rendered nisarablo by many ivell-meaning 
persona, hut whiuh in reality was one of her 
clinrms. To soy thnt shu aioopcd is an ugly e:t- 
presaion, and there was nothing ngly abont Sara. 
It was rather that by timca her liead drooped a 
little, like tlie aforesaid lily swayed bj the soft- 
est of visionary breeiea. This, however, wag the 
only thing lily-like or angelic about her. She 
ttaa not a model of any thing, nor noted for any 
special virtneK. She was Sara. That was 
nbouc all that could be aajd fur her ; and it : 
be hoped ihot aho may bo ublc to ovidence what 
little bits of good there were in her during the 
courae of tbia hiatory, for herself, 

" Papa," she said, as they sat together at the 
breakfaat-iable, "I will cjillfor you this after- 
noon, and bring you home. 1 have something 
to do in Maslerton." 

"Something to do in Masterton?" said 
Brownlow ; " I thoagbl you had got cveiy thing 
jon could poaaihly want for throe months at least 
when you were in town." 

"Tes," aaid Sara, "every thing one s 
for one's bodily necessities — pins end needles 
nnd music, and all that sort of thing — but 
has a heart, though you might not think it, 
papa; and I hare nn idea that one has a 

"Do yon think so?" said ber father, with a 
smile ; "but 1 can't imagine what your soul can 
have to do itt Masterton. Wc don't cultiTate 
such superfluities there." 

"I am going to asa grandmamma," said 
^ara " 1 think it is my duty. I am not fond 
of her, and I ought to be. I think if 1 went to 
see her oftener perhaps it might do me good." 

"01 ifil'a only for grandmamma," said young 
John, "I go to see her often enough. I don't 
think yon need take any particular irooblo to do 

Upon which Sara sighed, tnd drooped a little 
npon its long stem her lily head. " I hope I am 
not so Btnpid and conceited as to think I can do 
' any body good," she said. " I may be silly 
etiough, but I sm not like that; but 1 am going 
to see grandmamma. It is my dnty lo be fond 
of her, and aee aficr her ; and I know I never go 
except ivhen I can't help it. 1 am going to turn 
over a new leaf." 

Mr. Brovmlow's face had bean overshadowed 
at the flrst mention of the grandmother, aa by a 
flint miflt of annoyance. It did not go so far as 
to be n cloud. It was not positive diapleasure 
tie dislike, but only a shade of dissatiafnction, 
~ " ' he cKpressed by hia silence. Sara's reso- 
r a new leaf weru not rare, and 
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her father was ecnerully much amused and in- 
terested by her .good intentions ; but at present 
he only went on with his breakfast and eiud noth- 
ing. Like hia daughter, he was not fond of the 
grandmamma, and perhaps her sympnihy njtb 
his own sentiments in this respect was satis^c- 
tory to liim at the bottom of his bout; but it 
was not n thing he could talk abonl. 

'■ There is a great deal in habit," said Sara, 
in that experienced way which belongs to the 
Bpeculaiist of nine teen. "I believe jou can train 
yourself lo any thing, even to lore people whom 
yon don't love by nature. I think one conid 
get to do that if one vras to try." 

"Ishoald not care much foryonr love if that 
waa how it came, " said jonng John. 

"That would only show yon did not nndor- 
atond," said Sara, mildly. "To like people for 
a good reason, is not ihat bolter than liking 
them merely becanse you can't help itF If 
there wai any body that it suited papa, for in- 
stance, to make me marry, don't you think I 
would bo very foolish if I conld not make my- 
self fond of him ? and nngratoful ioo7" 

"Would you really do aa much for me, my 
darling?" said Mr, Brownlow, looking up at 
her with a glimmer of weakness In his eyes; 
" but I hope I shall never require lo put you lo 
tiie lest." 

"Why not, papa?" aaid Sara, cheerfully. 
"I am sore it would be a much more sensible 
reason for being fond of any body that you 
wished it, than just my own fancy. I should 
do it, and I would never hesitate about it," said 
the confident young woman; and the father, 
though he was a man of some experience, felt 
hia heart melt and glow over this rash Statement 
with a fond gratification, and really believed it, 
foolisb as it was. 

"And I shall drive down," said Sara, "and 
look OS fine aa possible ; though, of course, I 
would fur rnlher have Meg oat, and rido homo 
with you in the afternoon. And it would do 
Meg a world of good," she added, pathetically, 
" Bnt you know if one goes in for plensing one's 
grandmamma, one ought to bo content to plenso 
her in her own way. She likes to see the car- 
riage SQiI the grays, and a great noise and fuss. 
If it is worth taking the trouble for at all, it is 
worth doing it in her own way." 

"/walk, and she is nlwnys very glad to sec 
me," said John, in what must bo allowed was 
an unpleasant manner. 

"Ah! you are different," said Sara, with a 
momentary bend of her graceful head. And, of 
coarse, ho was very dii^rent. He was a mcro 
man or boy — whichever yon prefer — not in the 
least ornamental, nor of very much nae to any 
body — whereas Sara— But it is not a diifer- 
ence that could be described or argued about; 
it was a thing which could bo perceived with 
half an eye. When breakfnBl was over, the 
two gentlEmcn want off to Masterton lo their 
business; for young John had gone inio hts fu- 
thor's otUce, and was preparing to tnko up in 
his turn the hereditary profession. Indeed, it 
is not clear that Mr. !IBrownlow ever inlended 
poor Jack to profit at all by his wealth, or iho 
additional state and grandeur the family had 
inkcu upon ilsclf. To his eyes, so far as it ap- 
pcsicil. Sera nlone was the oinrro of nil lliis 
magniScencc ; whereas Jack was simply the 
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heir and successor of the Brownlows, who had 
been time oat of mind the solicitors of Mas- 
terton. For Jack, the brick house in the High 
Street waited with all its old stores; and the 
fairy accessories of their present existence, all 
the luxury and grace and beauty — the grays — 
the conservatories — the park — the place in the 
country — seemed a kind of natural appanage 
to the fair creature in whom the race of Brown- 
low had come to flower, the £ather could not tell 
how ; for it seemed strange to think that he him- 
self, who was but a homely individual, should 
have been the means of bringing any thing so 
fair and fine into the world. Probably Mr. 
Brownlow, when it came to making his will, 
would be strictly just to his two children ; but 
in the mean time, in his thoughts, that was, no 
doubt, how things stood ; and Jack accordingly 
was brought up as he himself had been, rather 
as the heir of the Brownlows' business, their 
excellent connection and long-established prac- 
tice, than as the heir of Brownlows — t\to very 
different things, as will be perceived. 

When they went away Sara betook herself to 
her own business. She saw the cook in the 
most correct and exemplary way. Fortunate- 
ly the cook was also the housekeeper, and a 
very good-tempered woman, who received all 
her young mistress's suggestions with amia- 
bility, and only complained sometimes that Miss 
Brownlow would order every thing that was out 
of season. * * Not for the sake of extravagance, " 
Mrs. Stock said, in answer to Sara's maid, who 
had made that impertinent suggestion; **oh, 
no, nothin' of the sort-— only out of always for- 
gettin', poor dear^ and always wantin' me to be- 
lieve as she knows." But as Sara fortunately 
paid but little attention to the dinner when pro- 
duced, making no particular criticism — not for 
want of will, but for want of knowledge — her in- 
terview with the cook at least did no harm. 
And then she went into many small mattei-s 
which she thought were of importance. She 
had an hour's talk, for instance, with the gar- 
dener, who was, like most gardeners, a little pig- 
headed, and fond of having his own way ; and 
Sara was rather of opinion that some of her 
hints had done him good ; and she made him, 
very unwillingly, cut some flowers for her to take 
to her grandmother. Mrs. Fennell was not a 
woman to care for flowers if she could have got 
them for the plucking ; but expensive hothouse 
flowers in the depth of winter were a different 
matter. Thus Sara reasoned as she carried them 
in her basket, with a ground-work of moss be- 
neath to keep them fresh, and left them in the 
hall till the carriage should come round. And 
sho went to the stables, and looked at every 
thing in a dainty way — not like your true en- 
thusiast in such matters, but with a certain gen- 
tle grandeur, as of a creature to whom satin- 
skinned cattle and busy grooms were vulgar es- 
sentials of life, equally necessary, but equally 
far off from her supreme altitude. She cared 
no more for the grays in themselves than she 
did for Dick ai\d Tom, which will be sufficient 
to prove to any body learned in such matters 
how imperfect her development was in this re- 
spect All these little occupations were very 
diflfercnt from the occupations of her father and 
brother, who were both of them in the office all 
day busy with other people's wills and marriage- 



settlements and conveyances. Thus it would 
have been as evident to any impartial looker-on 
as it was to Mr. Brownlow, that the fortune 
which bad so much changed his position in the 
county, and given him such very different sur- 
roundings, all centered in, and was appropriated 
to, his daughter, while his old life, his hereditary 
business, the prose and plain part of his exist* 
ence, was to be carried out in his son. 

When all the varieties of occupation in thif 
useful day were about exhausted, Sara prepared 
for her dri?e. She wrapped herself up in far 
and velvet, and every thing that was warmest 
and softest and most luxurious ; and with her 
basket of flowers and another little basket of 
game, which she did not take any personal 
charge of, rolled away out of the park gates to 
Masterton. Brownlows had belonged to a very 
unsuccessful race before it came to be Brown- 
low's. It had been in the hands of poor, failing, 
incompetent people, which was, perhaps, the rea- 
son why its original name had dropped so com- 
pletely out of recollection. Now, for the first 
time in its existence, it looked really like " a 
gentleman's place.*' But yet there were eye- 
sores about. One of these was a block of red 
brick, which stood exactly opposite the park 
gates, opposite the lodge which Mr. Brownlow 
had made so pretty. There were only two cot- 
tages in the block, and they were very unpre- 
tending and very clean, and made the life of the 
woman in the lodge twice as lightsome and 
agreeable ; but to Sara's eyes at least, Swayne's 
Cottages, as they were called, were vciy objec- 
tionable. They were two-storied houses, with 
windows and doors very flush with the walls ; as 
if, which indeed was the case, the walls them« 
selves were of the slightest construction possible ; 
and Swayne himself, or rather Mrs. Swayne, 
who was the true head of the house, let a parlor 
and bedroom to lodgers who wanted country air 
and quiet at a cheap rate. **Any body might 
come," Sara was in the habit of saying ; ^* your 
worst enemy might come and sit down there at 
your very door, and spy upon every thing you 
were doing. It makes me shudder when I think 
of it." Thus she had spoken ever since her fa- 
ther's entrance upon the glories of his *' place," 
egging him up with all her might to attack this 
little Naboth^s vineyard. But there never was 
a Naboth more obstinate in his rights than Mr. 
Swayne, who was a carpenter and builder, and 
had put the two houses together himself, and 
was proud of them ; and Sara was then too 
young and too much under the sway of her feel- 
ings to take upon her in cold blood Jezebel's 
decisive part 

She could not help looking at them to-day as 
she swept out, with the two grays spurning the 
gravel under foot, and the lodge-woman at the 
gate looking up with awe while she made her 
courtesy as if to the queen. Mrs. Swayne, too, 
was standing at her door, but she did not cour- 
tesy to Sara. She stood and looked as if she did 
not care — the splendor and the luxury were 
nothing to her. She looked out in a calm sort 
of indifferent way, which was to Sara what, to 
continue a scriptural symbolism, Mordecai was to 
another less fortunate personage. And Mrs. 
Swayne had a ticket of ^'Lodgings^in herwindow. 
It could do her no good, for nobody ever passed 
along that road who could be desirous of coua- 
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yludglngs nt n clieup niip, nnd tliis aciveriiaE- 
ienc louked lo Sara liku nn intvuiionnl lusult. 
The wretcbed woman miKlit get about eight shil- 
lings a. week for her lodgintn'. nnd fur thnt pnllnr 
sum she could allow heraelf to post up bills op- 
paeite ibe vcrj gate of Bi'ownlowe; but Ihen 
soma people bore to little feeling. Tliis trifling 
Indilent uccajiied Sara's minil during nt l«a&t 
half lier drive. Tha last lodger hai! been a con- 
Romptivti patient, whose pnle looks had filled her 
wilh comp«iaiona.te impulsm, ogainst which her 
dislike of Mrs. Swayne conwnded vainly. Who 
wnold it bo next? Some oiber inialid most 
likely, as pale and as poor, to mako one discon- 
tented with tlie world and BshaiDod of one's self 
the moment one i^aed forth from the jiarh 
gates, and all becniiac of th« determination of 
the Swaynes to annoy their wealthy neighbor*. 
The thought mndo Sara angry as she drove 
nlon;; ; hut it wns a brisk winter afternoon, with 
fl:ost in the air, and the hoofs of the grays rang 
on [ho road, and even the country waggotie Boeni- 
od to more along at an exliilnraled pace. So 
Sara thought, who was yonn?, and whose blood 
mn quickly in her reins, and "ho was wrapped 
Qp lo tlio throat in velvet and fur. Now and 
then another carriage would roll past, when 
there were people who nodded or kissed their 
hands to Sara as they passed, nilh all that clang 
of hoofs and sweep of motion, merrily on over 
the hnrd road beneath the naked Irceti. And 
the people who were walking walked briskly, 
as if the blood was racing in their veins too, and 
ruibing warm and vi^i'ous to henllhy checks. 
If any cheeks were blue rather than red, if any 
hearts were sick with the cold nnd the weary 
way, if any body she met chanced to be going 
heavily home to a hearth when) there was no 
fire, or a house from which love nnd light bad 
gone, Sara, glowing to the wind, knew nothing 
of that; and thnt the thought neser entered her 
mitld was no fault of hers. 

The winter sky was buginninj to dress itBelf 
in all the glories of sunset when she got to Mas- 
lerton. It had come to ha the time of the year 
when the sun set in the rectory garden, and John 
Bi'ownlow's windows in the High Street got all 
aglow. Perhaps it bmiight associations to his 
minil ns the dazzling red radiance flashed in at 
the nfl!icc window, and he laid down his pen. 
Bat the fact \yaa that this pause was caused by a 
sound of wheels echoing along the market-place, 
Wljich was close by. That must bo Sara. Snch 
was the thongbt that passed through Mr. Brown- 
low's mind. He did not think, as the last glenm 
came over him, how ho used to look nji and see 
Hassie passing — that Bossic who had eomo to be 
his wife — nor of any other moving event that 
had happened to him when the sun was coming 
in at his windows aslant in Ihnt nndeniable way. 
Vo ; all that he thongbt was. There goes Sara ; 
and his fnce softened, and he began lo pat bis 
papers together. The child in her tiring import- 
ance, little lady and sovereign of all that sur- 
rounded her, triumphed thus even over the pnst 
and the dead. 

Mrs. Fennell had lodgings in n street which 
was very genteel, and opened otT the markct- 

tlaoo. Tha houses were not very large, but they 
ad pillars to the doors and balconies to all the 
" ■ " r windows ; nnd some very nice people 
IS Tcry old and not 




able lo manage a house fur heiiielf, so she hni) 
apartments, she and lici mnid — one of ihefirM 
floorswith itio balconies— A very comfonable little 
drawing-room, which the care of her Iriends hltd 
filled with every dcsfripiion of comfortable ar- 
ticles. Her paralvtic husband was dead ages 
ages and her daughter Bessie was dead, and her 
beloved but good-for-nothing son — and yet the 
old woman had lived on. Sometimn^ when any 
thing touched her heart, she would moarn over 
this, and ask why she had been left when every 
thing was gone that made life sweet to her; but 
mill she lived on ; and at other times it mast be 
confessed that she was not an amiable old wom- 
an. It is aatnnishiiij; how often it happens 
thnt the sweet domestic qualities do not descend 
from mother to daughter, but leap a generation 
as it were, interjecting a passionate, peevish 
mother to bring out in full relief the devotion of 
her child — or a selfish exacting child Co show 
the mother's magnanimity. Such contrasts are 
very usual among women — I don't know if they 
are visible to the same extent as between father 
and SOD. Mrs. Fennell was not amiable. She 
was proud nnd quarrelsome and bitter — cjiBclini; 
of ovcrj' jirofii and evoiy honor, nnd never con- 
tenled. She was proud to think of facr eon-in 
law's fine house and her granddaughter's girliih 
splendor; and yet it was the temptslion of her 
hfctorsilat them, to tell how lit tie he had done 
for her, and to reckon up oil he ought to Iibvo 
done, and to declare if it bad not been for tho 
Fennells nnd their friends, it was little any body 
would ever hare heard of John Brownlow. All 
(his gave her a certain pleasure ; and at the tamo 
lime Sara's 'dsit with the grays and the sloto 
equipage and the tall footman, and her entmnre 
in her rich ilmui with her sables, which had cost 
nobody could tell how much, and her basket of 
flowers which could not have been bonght in 
Dartfardshiro for their weight in gold, rns the 
triumph of her life. As soon as she heard tho 
sound of the wheels in the eirccl — which was not 
visited by many carriages — she would steal out 
into her bedroom and change her cap with her 
Irembling hands. She never changed her rnp 
for Jack, who came on foci, and brought evriy 
kind of homely [>r«eiit lo please her and make 
her comforlnble. But Sara was dificrent — and 
Sara's presents added not to her conirort, but to 
her glory, which was quite another sflTnir. 

"Well, my dear," she said, with n mixture of 
peevishiieBB and pleasure, as the girl came in, "so 
this is you. I thought yon were never coming 

"1 bcR your pardon, grandmnmmn," said 
Sara. "I know I have been ncglceiing my 
diitj-, hut I mean to turn over a new leaf. There 
are some birds down below that I ihoaght yciii 
n'onld like, and 1 have brought you EoniB flow- 
ers. I will put them in your little vases if I may 
ring for Nancy lo bring some water. I made 
Pitt cut me this daphne, though I think he 
would rather have cut off my head. It will per- 
fume the wholo room." 

"My dear, yon knovf I don't like sirong 
pmells,'" said Mrs. Fennell. I never could bciir 
scents " a little whiff of mask, and that was 
all I ever cared for — though your poor mam- 
ma was sach a one fbr violets and trash. And 
I haven't got servants to be running up «nd 
down stairs at you have at your fliio {dare. 
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One maid for e\'ery thing is considered quite 
enoaf^h for me." 

**Well, grandmamma,'* said Sara, **yoa hare 
not rerjr much to do, you knovtr. If I were you, 
I would have a nice young maid that would look 
pleasant and cheerful instead of that cross old 
Nancy, who never looks pleased at any thing." 

*' What good do yon think I could have of a 
Yonng maid ?" said Mrs. Fennell — *■ *• nasty gos- 
siping tittering things, that are twenty times 
more bother than they're worth. I have Nancy 
because she soits me, and because she was poor 
old Mrs. Thomson's maid, as every body has 
forgotten but her and me. The dead are soon 
oat of mind, eq>ecially when they've got a claim 
on living folks* gratitude. If it wasn't for poor 
Mrs. Thomson where would your grand carriage 
have been, and your daphnes, and your tall foot- 
men, and all your papa's grandeur? But there's 
nobody that thinks on her but me." 

'* I am sure / have not forgotten her," said 
Sara. *' I wish I could. She must have been a 
horrible old wretch, and I wish she had left papa 
alone. I'd rather not have Brownlows if I am 
always to hear of that wretched old woman. I 
suppose Nancy is her ghost and haunts you. I 
hate to hear her horrid old name." 

'* You are just like all the rest," said the 
j^randmother — * * ashamed of your relations be- 
cause you are so fine ; and if it had not been for 
your relations — she was your poor mamma's 
cousin. Miss Sairah — ^if it was only that, and out 
of respect to me — " 

'' Don't call me Sairah, please," said the in- 
dignant little visitor. *^I do hate it so ; and I 
have not done any thing that I know of to be 
ealled Miss for. What is the use of quarreling, 
grandmamma ? Do let us be comfortable a lit- 
tle. You can't think how cold it is out of 
doors. Don't yon think it is rather nice to be 
an old lady and sit by the fire and have every 
body come to see you, and no need to take any 
trouble with making calls or any thing ? I think 
it must be one of the nicest thinp^s in the world." 

** Do you think you would like it ?" the old 
woman said grimly from the other side of the fire. 

**lt is different, you know," said Sara, droop- 
ing her pretty head as she sat before the fire 
with the red light gleaming in her hair. " You 
were once as young as me, and you can go back 
to that in your mind ; and then mamma was once 
as yonng as me, and you can go back to that. I 
should think it must feel like walking out in a gar- 
den all your own, that nobody else has any right 
to ; while the rest of us, you know — " 

** Ah !" said the old woman with a cry ; ** but 
a garden that you once tripped about, and once 
saw your children tripping about, and now you 
have to hobble through it all alone. Oh child, 
child ! and never a sound in it, but all the voices 
gone and all the steps that you would give the 
world to hear I" 

Sara roused herself up out of her meditation, 
and gave a startled astonished look into the cor- 
ner where the cross old grandmother was sob- 
bing in the darkness. The child stumbled to 
her feet, startled and frightened and ashamed of 
what she had done, and went and threw herself 
upon the old woman's neck. And poor old Mrs. 
Fennell sobbed and pushed her granddaughter 
away, and then hugged and kissed her, and 
stroked her pretty hair and the feather in her 



hat and her soft velvet and fur. The thought* 
less girl had given her a stab, and yet it was 
such a stab as opens while it wounds. She sob- 
bed, but a touch of sweetness came along with 
the pain, and for the moment she loved again, 
and grew human and motherlike, warming out 
of the chills of her hard old age. 

^* You need not talk of cold, at least," she 
said when the little acces was over, and when 
Sara, having bestowed upon her the first real 
affectionate kiss she had given her since she 
came to woman's estate, had dropped again into 
the low chair before the fire, feeling a little as- 
tonished, yet rather pleased with herself for hav- 
ing proved equal to the occasion — "you need 
not talk of cold with all that beautiful fur. It 
must have cost a fortune. Mrs. Lyon next door 
will come to see me to-morrow and she will take 
you all to pieces, and say it isn't real . And such 
a pretty feather ! I like you in that kind of hat 
— it is very becoming ; and you look like a lit- 
tle princess just now as you sit before the fire."' 

**DoI?"said Sara. **I am very glad you 
are pleased, grandmamma. I put on my very 
best to please you. Do you remember the little 
cape you made for me, when I was a tiny baby, 
out of your great old muff? I have got it still. 
But oh, listen to that daphne how it tells it is 
here ! It is all through the room, as I said it 
would be. I must ring for some water, and 
your people, when they come to call, will never 
say the daphne is not real. It will contradict 
them to their face. Please, Nancy, some water 
for the flowers." 

*^ Thomas says it's time for you to be a-going, 
Miss," said Nancy, grimly. 

'*0h, Thomas can say what he pleases; papa 
will wait for me, " cried Sara ; and grandmamma 
and I are such friends this time. There is some 
cream in the basket, Nancy, for tea ; for you 
know our country cream is the best ; and some 
of' the grapes of my pet vine ; don't look sulky, 
there's an old dear. I am coming every week. 
And grandmamma and I are such friends — " 

" Anyhow, she's my poor Bessie's own child," 
said Mrs. Fennell, with a little deprecation ; for 
Nancy, who had been old Mrs. Thomson's sei-v- 
ant, was stronger even than herself upon the 
presumption of Brownlows, and how, but for 
them as was dead and gone and forgotten, such 
splendor could never have been. 

" Sure enough," said Nancy, **and more peo- 
ple's child as well," which was the sole but preg- 
nant comment she permitted hei^elf to make. 
Sara, however, got her will, as she usually did. 
She took off her warm cloak, which the two old 
women examined curiously, and scorned Thom- 
as's recommendations, and made and shared her 
grandmother's tea, while the grays drove up and 
down the narrow street, dazzling the entire 
neighborhood, and driving the coachman desper- 
ate. Mr. Brownlow, too, sat waiting and won- 
dering in his office, thinking weakly that every 
cab that passed must be Sara's carriage. The 
young lady did not huiTy herself. ** It was to 
please grandmamma," as she said ; certainly it 
was not to please herself, for there could not be 
much pleasure for Sara in the society of those 
two old women, who were not sweet-tempered, 
and who were quite as like, according to the mood 
they might happen to be in, to take the pres- 
ents for insults as for tokens of love. But, th^n, 
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low took great care of his Sara as they drove 
together, and fait his heurt grow liglitcr in un 
broHst when she recovered from her momentary 
languor, and looked up at tlie froety twinkling 
In the ekiea above, and chattered and laughed 
m the carriage rolled alonit, lighting up the 
road with its two lamps, and diapersing the si- 
lence with a brisk commotion. lie was prouder 
of his child than if Ehe had been bis bride — 
more happy in the possession of her than a 
Toung ranu with his iove. And yet Jolin Brown- 
low was becoming an old man, and bad not been 
without cares and uncomfortable suggestions 
very day. 



CHAPTER III. 



The unplonBunt lugEesiion which had been 
night before Mr, Brownlow's mind that day, 
while ijara accomplished her visit to her grand- 
mother, came after this wise : 

His mind had been going leisurely over his 
nffiursin general, as he went down tanis office ; 
(or naturally, now that he was so rich, he hod 
numy ntFairs of his own beside that placid atten- 
tion to other people's aSiiirs which was his actu- 
al trade ; and it had occurred to him that at one 
point there waa a weakness in his armor. One 
of Ilia iuvastmenta had not been so skillful or so 
prudent as the rest, and it looked as if it mi)cht 
call for farther and forthcr outlay before it could 
bo mndu profitable, if indeed it were ever made 
profitBhlo. When be got to the ofHce, Mr. 
Brownlow, like a prudent man, loukcd into 
the papers connected with this affair, and took 
paitu to understand exactly how he stood, and 
what further claims might be made upon him. 
And while he was doing this, eeruin questions 
of date arose which set clearly before him, what 
be had for the moment forgotten, that the lime 
of his rosponaibility to Fhcebe Thomson was 
nearly over, and that in a year no claim could 
be made against him for Mrs. Thomson's fifty 
thousand jiounds. The mere roalilation of tliis 
fiict gave him a certain thrill of uncertainty and 
agitation. He had not troubled himself about 
it for years, and during that lime he had felt 
perfectly safe and comfortable in his possessions; 
but to looic upon it in actual black and white. 















dom, gate bim a sudden sense of his present 
lisk, such as he had never felt before. To rejiay 
the fifty tbonsand pounds would have been no 
such dilGcnlt matter, for Mrs. Thomson's money 
had been lucky money, and had, as we have 
Bud, doubled and trebled itself; but there was 
vc-and -twenty years to be reckoned; 
Ud there was no telling what other claims the 




after all this, interval — 

which he had accepted with reluctance, and 
which hod cost him, as he fclr, a hundred time* 
more trouble than it had ever given him plea 
ure. Now that he had begnu to get a litde 
good out of it, to think of soma stealthy ra^aot 
coming in and calling suddenly fur his rights 
and laying claim perhaps to all the i 
which Mr. Brownlow's careful management had 
made of the original, was an irritaling idea, 
lie tried to put it away, and perhaps be niitlit 
have been succcssfol in banishing it ftrom Ui 
mind but for another c' 
it there, and pave, as it seemed, conststency aad 
force to the thought. 

The height of the day was over, and the ann 
was veering toward that point of the compasa 
from which its rays shoncin at John Brownlow'S 
windows, when he was asked if he would see a. 
young man who came about the jouior elcrk^s 
place. Mr. Brownlow had very neatly^ mado op 
his mind as to who should (ill thin junior clerks 
place; but be Was kind-hearted, and sent' no 
one disconsolate away if it were possible to help 
it. After a moment's hesitation, he gave onlers 
for the admission of this young man. "If b« 
does not do for that, he may be good !ix somo- 
thinj! else," was what John Brownlow said; 
for it was one of his crotchets, tliat to help man 
to work was betti^r than almsgiving, The 
young man in questian hiid nothing veryremprk- 
ahlein his appearance. He hadafmnk, slrajght- 
forward, simpIeBortofair, wliicli partly, pcrhnpiy 
arose from the great defect in his face — the pn>. 
jection of the upper jaw, wliich was well gar- 
nished with large white teeth. He had, how- 
ever, merry eyes, of the kind that smile without 
knowing it whenever they accost another coun~ 
lenanoe ; hot his other ffealnres were all home- 
ly — exprcESive, but not remarkable. He came 
in modestly, but he was not afraid ; and ho 
BlDud respectfully and lisleued to Mr. Brownlow, 
but there was no servility in his attitude. He 
hnd come about the clerk's place, and he was 
quite ready to gii-e an account of himself. His 
father hod' been a non-commissioned otBcer, b«t 
was dead ; and his mother wonted his help bad- 
ly enooph. 

"Bot you are stranfiere in Masterion," said 
Mi\ Brownlow, attracted by Ids frank looks. 
"Had you any spEcial inducemonl to oome 
hem?" 

"Noihingof any importance," said the youth, 
and he colored a little. "The fact is, sir, my 
mother came of richer people than we are now, 
and they cast her oif ; nnd some of them once 
lived in Maaterton. She came to see if bIio 
could hear any thinjt ofher friends," 

"And did she?" said John Brownlow, feel- 
ing his breath come n little quick. 

" They are all dead long ago," said the jOMgi 
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man. " We hnvo all been born in Canada, and 
we never heard what had liappened. Her moth— 
I mean her friends, are all dead, I suppose ; and 
Modterton is just as good as any other place to 
make a boginninf* in. I should not be afraid if 
I could get any thing to da'* 

** Clerk's sidaries are very small," said Mr. 
Brownlow, without knowing what it was he said. 
'*Ye8, but they improve, *' said his visitor, 
cheerfully ; ** and I don't mind what I do. I 
could make up books or do any thing at night, 
or even have pupils— I have done that before. 
But I beg your pardon for troubling you with 
all this. If the place is filled up—" 

"Nay, stop — sit down — you interest me," 
said Mr. Brownlow. ** I like a young fellow 
wiio is not easily cast down. Your mother — 
belongs — to Masterton, I suppose," he added, 
with a little hesitation ; he, that gave way to no 
man in Dartfordshire for courage and coolness, 
he was afraid. He confessed it to himself, and 
felt all the shame of the new sensation, but it 
had possession of him all the same. 

"She belongs to the Isle of Man," said the 
young man, with his frank straightforward look 
and the smile in his eyes. He answered quite 
simply and poin^bIank, having no thought that 
there was any second meaning in his words; 
but it was otherwise with him who heard. John 
Brownlow sat silent, utterly confounded. Ho 
stared at the young stranger in a blank way, not 
knowing how to answer or how to conceal or 
account for the tremendous impression which 
these simple words made on him. He sat and 
stared, and his lower lip fell a little, and his eyes 
grew fixed, so that the youth was terrified, and 
did not know what to make of it. Of course he 
seized upon the usual resource of the discon- 
certed — "I beg your pardon," he said, "but I 
am afhud yon are ill." 

^No, no; it is nothing," said Mr. Brownlow. 
" I knew some people once who came from the 
Isle of Man. But that is a long time aga I 
am sorry she has not found the people she sought 
for. Bat, as you say, there is nothing like work. 
If 7on can engross well — though how you should 
know how to engross after taking pupils and 
keeping books—" 

*'VVe have to do a great many things in the 
colony," said his young visitor. "If a man 
WMti to live, he must not be particular about 
^at he dodls. I was two years in a lawyer's 
office in Paris—" 

**In Paris ?" said Mr. Brownlow, with amaze- 
ment. 

"I mean in Paris, Canada West," said the 
yotth, with a touch of momentary defiance, as 
vho would say, ** and a very much bettor Paris 
tium any you can boast of here." 

Tiiis little accident did so much good that it 

enibled Mr. Brownlow to smile, and to shake 

off the oppression that weighed upon him. It 

was a relief to be able to question the applicant 

u to his capabilities, while secretly and rapidly 

in his own mind he turned over the matter, and 

isked himself what he should do. Discourage 

the young man and direct him elsewhere, and 

liently push him out of Masterton — or take him 

in and be kind to him, and trust in Providence ? 

The panic of the moment suggested the first 

oonrse, but a better impulse followed. In the 

firrt place, it was not easy to discourage a young 



fellow with those sanguine brown ejes, and blood 
that ran so quickly in his veins ; and if any dan- 
ger was at hand," it was best to have it near, 
and be able to study it, and be warned at once 
how and when it might approach. All this 
passed rapidly, like an under-current, through 
John Brownlow's mind, as he sat and asked in- 
numerable questions about the young applicant's 
capabilities and antecedents. He did it to gain 
time, though all young Powys thought was that 
he had never gone through so severe an exami- 
nation. The young fellow smiled within him- 
self at the wonderful precision and caution of the 
old man, with a kind of transatlantic freedom— 
not that ho was republican, but only colonial ; 
not irritated by his employer's superiority, but 
regarding it as an afikir of perhaps only a few 
days or years. 

"I will think it over," said Mr. Brownlow at 
last. " I can not decide upon any thing all at 
once. If you settle quietly down and get a 
situation, I think you may do very well here. It 
is not a dear place, and if your mother has 
friends — " 

"But she has no friends now that we know 
of, " said the young man, with the unuoccssary 
and persistent explanatoriness of youth. 

"If she has friends here," persisted Mr. 
Brownlow, " you may be sure they will turn up. 
Come back to me to-morrow. I will think it all 
over in the mean time, and give you my answer 
then. Powys — that is a very good name — there 
was a Lady Powys hero some time ago, who was 
exceedingly good and kind to the poor. Per- 
haps it was she whom you sought — " 

" Oh, no," said the young man, eagerly ; it 
was my mother's people — a family called — " 

" I am afraid I have an engagement now," said 
Mr. Brownlow; and then young Powys with- 
drew, with that quiet sense of shame and com- 
punction which belongs only to his years. He, 
of course, as was natural, could see nothing of 
the tragic under-current. It appeared to him 
only that he was intruding his private affairs, in 
an unjustifiable way, on his probable patron— on 
the man who had been kind to him, and given 
him hope. " What an ass I am !" he said to 
himself as he went away, ^'as if he could take any 
interest in my mother's friends. " And it troubled 
the youth all day to think that he had possibly 
wearied Mr. Brownlow by his explanations and 
iteration — an idea as mistaken as it was possible 
to conceive. 

When he had left the office, the la>vyer fell 
back in his chair, and for a long time neither 
moved nor spoke. Probably it was the nature 
of his provious reflections which gave this strange 
visit so overwhelming an effect. He sat in a 
kind of stupor, seeing before him, as it appeared 
in actual bodily presence, the danger which it 
had startled him this same morning to realize aa 
merely possible. If it had been any other day, he 
might have heard, without much remarking, all 
those singular coincidences which now appeared 
so startling ; but they chimed in so naturally, or 
rather so unnaturally, with the tenor of his 
thoughts, that his panic was superstitious and 
overwhelming. He sat a long time without 
moving, almost without breathing, feeling as if it 
was some kind of fate that approached him. Af^- 
er so many years that he had not thought of 
this danger, it seemed to him at last that tbs 
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.jughts wliicii hail cnicrcJ liis mind in iho 
lomin;; must liBvu Ihicu iireinonilions Bent hj 
Frovidonce ; nncl at a glanre ba went over the 
whole pdflition — Ihe new claimant, tho Enulnally 
expaading clnim, the conflict over it, tlie money 
be had lacked ap in that ana doubtful speoula- 
lion, Iho eudden diminulion of hia resonrces, per- 
linps the ndceiHil}- of selling Brownlows and 
hrineiiit; Sara back to tha old bonse in the Iligh 
Street where she was bom. Siitb a downrlil] 
would have been nothing for hiniEclf: for liim 
tiie old wninicot diaing-porlor and all the wuU- 
knoun rooniB were agreeable and full of pkasnnt 
■sBociations, biitSara — Then John Brownlow 
ga»e nnoiher wide filan<» over his so^ijul firma- 
ment, nshmg himself if there was any one whom, 
between thin time nud that, Sarn'a heart might 
perhaps incline to, wbora she might marry, nnd 
golve [he ditHi'utly. A few days before lie useil 
to dread and avoid the idea of her marriage. 
Kow alt this rushed upon him in a moment, with 
the Tielenc impulse of his awakened feara. By- 
and-by, boweyer, ha came to himself. A woman 
might ho a soldier's wilb, and might come from 
the lale of Man, and might have hnd friends in 
Masterton who were dead, without being PlicEbe 
Thomson. I'erhnpsifhehadbeenbold, and listen- 
ed to the name which wason bis youngTisitor'slips, 
it might have reassured him, and settled the qnea- 
tian 1 but he had-been afraid to do il. At this 
oarly stage of his detiberatious he hod not n mo- 
ment's doubt aa to what ha woald do — what he 
must do— at once and without delay, if I'lifebe 
Thomson really prcscntod herself before him. 
But it was not his busincsa to seek her out. And 
who could saj that this wia she ? The Isle of 
Man, after all, was not ao email a place, and an; 
one wlio bad come to Maaicrton to ask ofier old 
Mrs. Thomson would have been referred at once 
to her executor. This conriclion camo slowly 
upon Mr. Brownlow's mind as he got over the 
first wild thrill of fear. He pat bis terror awny 
from him gradually and slowly. Wheo n thought 
baa boiBt upon the mind at once, and taken pos- 
sessioii of it at u stroke, it is seldom dislodged in 
thesamecompleteway. Itmay cease to beacon- 
vidian, hut it never ceases to be bd impression. 
To this state, by degrees, his panic subsided, 
He no longer thought ii certain that yonng 
Powya was Phnlie Thomson's representative; 
bat only that snch a thing was possible — chat he 
had something tangible to )['"'"' against and 
watch over. In pbice of his quiet cvery-day 
life, with all its comfortg, an exeilinj; future, a 
andden whirl of noisibiliiies opened before him. 
But in one year all tbia woald be over. One year 
woald see him, would see his children, bbIib '~ ' 
fiirtune cbcy hnd grown used to, and come i 
their own. Only one year 1 There 
when men are fain to clog the wheels of 
Ktard its progress ; but there are also i 
when, to set llie great clock forward arbi 

hasten the measured beating of that 
tetesa leisurely pendulum, is tl 
; nearest the heart. Tbns it came to appear 
to Mr. IJrownlow as if il was now a kind of - 
between time and fate ; for as yet it had noi 
eurrcd to him to thinkof abstract justice no 
natural rjphts higher than those of any legRl tea- 
He was thinking only of the tetter, 
rpulaled year. He was thinking if ihni 
iliat he would feci himself hit 







master. And ibid 

n hi* mind aa bo sni jilonc. iin.l waiied fur 
Sara's carriage — for his clitld, wbuni in all 

nailer ha thought of the must. He was dis- 
turbed in tho prcsenl, and eager wilh 
nesa of a boy for Ihe future. It did n< 
cur to him that ghosts would arise in that fmuro 
even more difficult to exorcise. All bis ctulre 
in the moon time was — If only tliis yen 
aT«r — it only anyhow a leap could be made 
through this one interval of danger. And Ilie 
sharp and gudden pain he had come lliroushgSTe 
him at the sumo lime a sense of Inadtnila Mid 
eKhausiiiin, Thns Sara's headache and her 
fatigue and Fanciful little indispoaiiron werA veiy 
lucky acciduits for her father. They gave htn 
an excuse for the deeper (lompunotious tender^ 
nesa with which he longed to maka op K 
for a possible loss, end occupied both cf them, 
nnd hid his disturtwd air, and gave him a liiil^ 
stimulus of pleasure when she mended and re- 
sumed her naturol chatter. Thus reflection and 
the fresh evening air, and Sara's headache and 
company, ended by almost curing Hr. Brown- 
low before be reached home. 



CHAFTEU IV. 



TiiEnE was a vciy pleasant party that e 
ing at Brownlotvs — the sort of thing of which 
people say, that it is not a party at all, you 
know, only ourselves and the Banlcasllea, or 
whoever else it may happen to be. There wai 
the clerjiyman of the parish, of course — who it 
always, if he happens to be el all atireeable, the 
very man for such little friendly dinners; and 
ihero was his daughter-, for he was a widower, 
like Mr. Brownlow — and bis i'anny was Ii "" 
much to him, to say the least, as Sara w 
her admirina father. And ihera was jus 
guest besides — young Keppel, to wit, the ai 
old Keppel of Ridley, and brother Of the pi 
Mr. Koppel — a young fellow who was not just 
precisely what is called eligiilt, %a far as the 
young ladies were concerned, but who did TCTf 
well for all secondary purposes, and was " ' 
rister with hopes of briefs, and a flving connec- 
tion with literature, which helped ^ini to keep 
bia nffoirs in order, and was rather of se " 
him than otherwise in society, as it Home 
to n perfectly well-connccied young man. Thua 
there were two girls and two young n . 
two aeniors to keep each other company ; and 
there waa a great deal of talk and very pleasant 
intercourse, enough to justify the rector in bia 
cnThnsiaatic utterance of bia faiorile sentiment, 
that this was true society, and that he did no 
know what ])eople meant by giving dinnert a 
which there were more than six. Mr. Ilardcastle 
occasionally, it is true, expressed under ether 
circumstnticcB opinions which might be supposed 
a lillle at variance with this one ; hut then a 
man can not always be in tho same mind, and 
donbt he was quite st~ 
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have regarded yon with as much terror and alarm 
as if jou had presented a pistol at his head ; and 
if jovL had attempted to confess your virtues un- 
der the form of spiritual experienoe, he would hare 
turned from you with disgust. Neither was he 
in the least freethinking, but a most correct or- 
thodox clergyman, a kind of man, as I have said, 
not much produced in these times. Besides this 
indefinite clerical character he had a character 
of his own, which was not at all indefinite. Ho 
was a little red-faced, and sometimes almost jovi- 
fil in his gayety, and at the same time he was in 
possession of a large stock of personal griefs and 
Josses^ which had cost him many true tears and 
heartaches, poor man, but which were very use- 
ful to him in the way of his profession. And 
he had an easy way of turning from the one 
phase of life to the other, which had a curious 
effect sometimes upon impartial spectators. But 
all the same it was perfectly true and genuine. 
He made himself very agreeable that night at 
Brownlows, and was full of jest and frolic ; but 
if he had been called to see somebody in trouble 
as he went home, he would have gone in and 
drawn forth from his own private stores of past 
pain, and manifested plainly to the present sufibr- 
er that he himself had sufflsred more Mtterly still. 
He had *'como through" all the pangs that a 
man can suffer in this world. Ho had lost his 
wife and his children, till nothing was left to him 
but this one little Flanny — and he loved to open 
his closed-up chambers to your eyes, and to 
meet your pitiful looks and faltering attempt at 
consolation ; and yet at the same time you would 
find him very jolly in the evening at Mr. Brown- 
low's, which hurt the feelings of some sensitive 
people. His daughter, little Fanny, was pretty 
and nice, and nothing particular, which suited 
her position and prospects perfectly well. These 
wero the two principal guests, young Keppel 
being only a man, as ladies who nro in the habit 
of giving dinners are wont to describe such float- 
ing members of the community. And they all 
talked and made themselves pleasant, and it 
was as pretty and as lively a little party as you 
cx>nld well have seen. Quantities of flowers and 
lights, two very pretty girls, and two good-look- 
ing young men, were enough to guarantee its 
being a very pretty scene; and nobody was 
afraid of any body, and every body could talk, 
and did so, which answered for the latter part 
of the description. Such little parties were very 
frequent at Brownlows. 

After dinner the two girls had a little talk by 
themselves. They came floating into the great 
drawing-room with those heaps of white dra- 
pery about them which make up for any thing 
that may be intrinsically unamiablc* in crinoline. 
Before they went up stairs, making it ready for 
them, a noble fire, all red, clear, and glowing, 
waa in the room, and made it glorious ; and the 
pretty things which glittered and reddened and 
softened in the bright warm atmosphere wore 
countless. 

There was a bouquet of violets on the table, 
which was Mr. Pitt the gardener's daily quit- 

* If there U any thli^ ; mmt of xu think there la not 
If the ontUnkii^ male oreatores who abuse it only knew 
the eomfori ci it! and what a wpariness it saves U4 1 and 
aa for the people who are burnt, it is not because of their 
crinolines, Imt becaum of losIn«]r their heads^a rilamlty 
to iriilch In oU kinds of drd^ies wo are oonstantly liable. 



rent to Sara for all the honors and emoluments 
of his situation, so that every kind of ethereal 
sense was satbfied. Fanny Hardcastle dropped 
into a very low chair at one side of the fire, 
where she sat like a swan with her bead and throat 
rising out of the white billowy waves which cov. 
ered yards of space round about her. Sara, who 
was at home, drew a stool in front of the fire, 
and sat down there, heaping up in her turn 
snow-wreaths upon the rosy hearth. A sudden 
spark might have swallowed them both in fiery 
destruction. But the spark happily did not 
come ; and they had their talk in great comfort 
and content. They touched upon a great many 
topics, skimming over them, and paying very 
little heed to logical sequences. And at last 
they stumbled into metaphysics, and had a curi- 
ous little dive into the subject of love and love- 
making, as was not unnatural. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that neither of these young 
women had very exalted ideas on this point. 
They were both girls of their period, who recog- 
nized the necessity of marriage, and that it was 
something likely to befall both of them, but had 
no exaggerated notions of its importance ; and, 
indeed, so far from being utterly absorbed in the 
anticipation of it, were both far from clear wheth- 
or they believed in such a thing as love. 

*^ I don't think one ever could be so silly as 
they say in books," said Fanny Hardcastle, ^^ un- 
less one was a great fool — ^feeling as if every 
thing was chang^, yon know, as soon as he was 
out of the room, and feeling one's heart beat 
when he was coming, and all that stuff; I don*t 
believe it Sara ; do you ?" 

" I don't know," said Sara, making a screen 
of her pretty laced handkerchief to protect her 
face from the firelight ; *' perhaps it is because 
one has never seen the right sort of man. The 
only man I have ever seen whom one could 
really love is papa." 

'* Papa !" echoed Fanny, faintly, and with sur- 
prise. Perhaps, after all, she had a lingering 
faith in ordinary delusions ; at all events, there 
was nothing heroic connected in her mind with 
papas in general ; and slie could but sit still and 
gaze and wonder what next the spoiled child 
would say. 

^* I wonder if mamma was very fond of him,** 
said Sara, meditatively. *' She ought to have 
been, but I dare say she never knew him half as 
well as I do. That is the dreadful thing. You 
have to marry them before you know." 

*' Oh, Sara, don't yon believe in love at first 
sight?'* said Fanny, forgetting her previously 
expressed sentiments. ** I do." 

Sara threw up her drooping head into the air 
with a little impatient motion. *^I don't think 
I believe any thing about it," she said. 

*' And yet there was once somebody that was 
fond of you," said little Fanny breathlessly. 
" Poor Harry Mansfield, who was so nice — every 
body knows about that — and, I do think, Mr. 
Keppel, if you would not be so saucy to him — " 

*^ Mr. Keppel !" exclaimed Sara, with some 
scorn. * ' But I will tell you plainly what I mean 
to do. Mind it is in confidence hntwecn us two. 
Tou must never tell it to any body. I have 
made up my mind to mnrry whoever papa ^vishcs 
me to marry — I don't mind who it is. I shall 
do whatever he 8a vs." 

*' Ob, Sara !'* said her young companion^ with. 
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■' That mit-lii be all very well for a time," said 
the prudent Fanny; "bat yor would get old, 
and you coitldn'l stay horo forever. That ia 
t^iot 1 am afraid of. Tbingi get to duU when 



is old." 
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pttlnk I s'liould be dull — 1 have bo many things . 

m do." 

" Uli, ynn nre the luckiest girl in the whole 
world," suid fauny Unrdcaslic, with a little 
Eigh. She, for her own port, would not have 
dcEpised the reversion of Mr. Eeiipcl, and voold 
linvs been oliarmed with Jock Brownlow, Bat 
such UcaGings were nol for hor. She woa in no 
hurry abunt it ; but stilt, as even now iC was dull 
occasionally at the roctorv, she could not hut 
feel that when she was old^ — say, eeven-and- 
iwcnly Di' EO^ — it would be duller siill ; and If 
nceordingly, in the moan time, somebody " nice" 
would turn up — Fanny'i thoughla went no 
further than this. And as for Hara, »he has 
nlrcady laid her own riewa on the eul^oct before 
liOT friends. 

It wiis jnit ihen tiiaC Jack Brownlow, leaving 
the diniug. room, inviied younj; Keppel to the 
great ball door lo see what sort of a night itwaa. 
"It looked awfully like frosc," Jack suid; and 
Ihey both went witliserionsuountonuncestolook 
oDt, for the hounds were lo meet next dny. 

" Smoke I not when we ore going back to tbe 
loditB," BBid Keppel, with a reluctance whioh 
went far to prove tlie incbnation which Fanny 
Uardcostle had read in his eyes. 

" Put yoarsclf into this oVcrcoat," said Jack, 
"and I'll take yon to my room, and perfume 
yon after. The girli don't mind." 

"Your aister must mind, 1 am sure," said 
Keppel. "One can't think of any coarae sort 
of groiiScalion like this — I suppose it is a graCi' 
ficuion — in her presence." 

"Hu[n,"euid Jack; "I have her prcEencQ 
every day, you know, and it dues not fill me 
with awe." 

" It ia all very easy for yon," said Eeppel, at 
dioy went down the step* into the cold and dark- 
ness. Poor fellow I be had been a liulo thrown 
olFhii balauue by tlie semi-iniimaey and cl<»a 
contaot of the Utile dinner. He had sat by Sara'a 
side, nnd he had lost hia head. lie went along 
by Jack's aide rather disconsolate, and not even 
attempting to liglit his cigar, "You don't 
knowliow wdlottyou are," bo said, intoitobing 
tones, "ivlicrcaa another fellow would give hia 

"Moat Ridlows I know want their heads for 
their own affairs," said tlie unfeeling Jock. 
" Don't be an aia; yon may talk nonsenae as 
niQch na yon like, but you know you never could 
be such an idiot as lo marry at your agfi." 

"Marryl said Keppel, a little startled, and 
then he lircnlhed fortli a profound sigh. " If 
I had the gboBt of a chance," be laid, nnd atop- 
pod ahori, as if doapair choked farther 



sjieet for himself abODld think of auuh a thing h 
fore, say fiva-and-thi ny; unlee-i, of ciun-j, hs ia 
a dtikc, and has a great family to kee;] up.'' 

"I hope you'll keep lo your own standard," 
Eaid Keppel, with a little bittevueai, " unless yon 
think an only eon and a dnke on equal groand." 

"Don't sneer," aaidJacki "I'm young Brown- 
low the attorney; you know that bs well aa I da. 
I can't go visiiing bU over the couim ■ a' mj 
nnclc'g place and my cousin's place, iikc ;uu. 
BrowulowE ia a sort of a joke to moat people, 
yon kiiDW. Not that I haven't as much nfipect 
for my father and my family as if we were iJI 
princes ; and I mean to stand by my onler. 
If I ever marry it will be twenty years hence, 
when I can affjrd it; and yon can't afford it 
any more than I can, A fellow might love h 
woman and give up a great deal for her," 
Jack added witli a little mcitemcnl ; " but, by 
Jove I I don't ihiuk he would be justified in giv- 
ing up his life." 

" It depends on what you call life^" said Kep- 
pel. "Isnpposo youmeanaocieiy and tbateort 
of thing — a few etujiid patties and club gossip, 

"I don't mean any thing of the lort," said 
Jack, tossing away hit^ cigar ; " I mean working 
out your own career, and making your way. 
When a fellow goes and marries and scliles 
down, and enta off all bis chancaa, what use is 
his youth and his strength to him f It would be 
hard upon a poor girl lu !ie expected lo make , 
up for all that." 

"I did not know you were such a philosopher, 
Jack," Bold his companion, "nor ao ambitions ; 
but I suppose you'ro right in a cold-blooded sort 
of way. Anyhow ; if 1 were that duke — " 

"You'dmaka an aKof}-ourself,"suid young 
Brownlow ; and then the two congratulated each 
other that the skies were clondlng over, and the 
dreaded frost dispersing inlo drieile, and went 
in and took off their amoking coats, and wasted 
a flask of ean-de-cologne, and went np slain; 
where there was un end of all philosophy, at 
least for that night. 

And the seniors sat over their wine, drinking 
Itltte, notwithstanding Mr. Hardcastle's ruddy 
countenance, which was due rather to freah air, 
taken in large and sometimes boisterous drafts 
than to any stronger beverage. Bot they liked 
their talk, and they were, in a friendly way, op- 
posed to each other on a groat many questions ; 
the reetor, as in duty bound, being Eieadily con- 
servative, whih] the lawyer had crotchets in po- 
litioal mattens. They were diacnssing ihe repro- 
eentaiivea of the county, and also those of some 
of the neighboring boroughs, which wus probably 
the reason why Mr. Hardcastle gave a personal 
tarn to the conversation as he suddenly tUd. 

" If you will not stand for ihe borough yonr- 
«elf, you ought to put forward Jiiek," said tbe 
rector. "I think lie is sounder than you are. 
The best eign I know of the conniiy is thai nil 
the young fellows are lories, Brownlow. Ah 1 
yon may shaka your head, but I have it on the 
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best authority. Sir Robert would support him, 
of course ; and with your influence at Master- 
ton—" 

''Jack must stick to his business," said Mr. 
Brownlow ; ** neither he nor I have time for 
politics. Besides, we are not the sort of people 
— county f^imilies, you know." 

*'0h« bother county families!" said Mr. 
Hardca^tle. "You know there is not another 
place in the county kept up like Brownlows. If 
you will not stand yourself, you ought to push 
forwi\jrd your boy." 

" It is out of my way, "said Mr. Brownlow, 
shaking his head, and then a momentary smile 
passed over his face. It had occurred to him, by 
means of o. trick of thought he had got into una- 
wares — ^^ Sara could but do it! and then he 
smiled at himself. Even while he did so, the 
rjcollcction of his disturbed day returned to 
him ; and though he was a lawyer and a self- 
contained man, and not given to confidences, 
still something moved in his heart and compell- 
ed him, ns it were, to speak. 

** Besides," he went on, ** we are only here on 
sufferance. You know all about my circum- 
stances—every body in Dartfordshire does, I be- 
lieve ; and Phoebe Thomson may turn up any 
day and make her claim." 

''Nonsense," said the rector; but there was 
something in John Brownlow's look which made 
him feel that it was not altogether nonsense. 
** But even if she were to turn up," ho added, 
after a pause, ** I suppose it would not ruin you 
to pay her her fifty thousand pounds." 

"No, that is true enough," said Mr. Brown- 
low. It was a kind of ease to him to give this 
hint that he was still human and fallible, and 
might have losses to undergo ; but the same in- 
stinct which made him speak closed hi^ lips as to 
any more disastrous consequences than the loss 
of the original legacy. '* Sara will have some 
tea for us up stairs," he said, after a pause. 
And then the two fathers went up to the draw- 
ing-room in tlieir turn, and nothing could be 
more cheerful than the rest of the evening, 
though there were a good many thoughts and 
speculations of various kinds going on under 
this lively flood of talk, as may be perceived. 



CHAPTER V. 

SARA'S SPECULATIONS. 

The next morning the frost had set in harder 
than before, contrary to all prognostications, to 
the great discomfiture of Jack Brownlow and of 
t he Dartfordshire hounds. The world was white, 
glassy, and sparkling, when they all looked out 
upon it from the windows of the breakfast-room 
— another kind of world altogether from that 
dim and cloudy sphere upon which Jack and his 
companion had looked with hopes of thaw Und 
an open country. These hopes being all aban- 
doned, the only thing that remained to be 
thought of was, whether Dewsbury Mere might 
bo "bearing," or when the ice would be thick 
enough for skaters-— which were questions in 
which Sara, too, took a certain interest It was 
the parish of Dewsbury in which Brownlows was 
situated, and of which Mr. Hardcostle was the 
parish priest ; and young Keppel, along with his 
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brother Mr. Keppel of Ridley, and all the visitors 
he might happen to have, and Sir Charles Heth- 
erton, from the other side, with any -body who 
might be staying in his house — ^not to speak of 
the curate and the doctor, and Captain Stan- 
more, who lived in the great house in Dewsbury 
village, and a number of other persons less 
known in the upper circles of the place, would 
crowd to the Mere as soon as it was known 
that it might yield some diversion, wliicli was a 
scant commodity in the neighborhood. Mr. 
Brownlow scarcely listened to the talk of the 
young people as he ate his eggs sedately. He 
was not thinking of the ice for one. He was 
thinking of something qnite different — of what 
might be waiting him at his office, and of the 
changes which any moment, as he said to him- 
self, might produce. He was not afraid, for day- 
light disperses many ghosts that are terrible by 
night ; but still his fright seemed to have opened 
his eyes to all the advantages of his present po- 
sition, and the vast diflerence there was between 
John Brownlow the attorney's children, and the 
two young people from Brownlows. If that 
change were ever to occur, it would make a 
mighty alteration. Lady Hetherton would still 
know Sara, no doubt, but in how diflercnt a way ! 
and their presence at Dewsbury then would be 
of no more importance than that of Fanny 
Hardcastle or young Stanmore in the village-^ 
whereas, now — This was what their father was 
reflecting, not distinctly, but in a vague sort of 
way, as he ate his egg. He had once been fond 
of the ice himself, and was not so old but that 
he felt the wonted fires bum in his ashes ; but 
the office had an attraction for him which it had 
never had before, and he drove down by himself 
in the dog-cart with the vigor and eagerness of a 
young man, while his son got out his skates and 
set off to ascertain the prospects of the Mere. In 
short, at that moment Mr. Brownlow rather pre- 
ferred to go off to business alone. 

As for Sara, she did not allow her head to be 
turned by the prospect of the new amusement ; 
she went through her duties, as usual, with serene 
propriety — and then she put all sorts of cover- 
ings on her feet and her hands, and her person 
generally, and set out with a little basket to visit 
her "poor people." I can not quite tell why 
she chose the worst weather to visit her poor 
people^ — perhaps it was for their sakcs, to find 
out their wants at the worst ; perhaps for her own, 
to feel a little meritorious. I do not pretend to 
be able to fathom Sarahs motives ; but this is un- 
deniably what she did. When it rained torrents, 
she put on a large waterproof, which covered her 
from head to foot, and went off with drops of 
rain blown upon her fair cheeks under her hood, 
on the same charitable mission. This time it 
was in a fur-trimmed jacket, which was the envy 
of half the parish. Her father spoiled^ her, it 
was easy to see, and gave her every thing she 
could desire ; but her poor people liked to see 
her in her ex}^>ensive apparel, and admired and 
wondered what it might cost, and were all the 
better ))1eased with the tea and sugar. They 
were pleased that she should wear her fine things 
for them as well as for the fine people she went to 
to visit. I do not attempt to state the reason why. 

When she went out at the park gates, Mnn. 
Swayne wns the first person who met Sara*& 
eyes, standing at her door. The lines of the 
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road were ■□ lost in snow tlint it scorned nn cx- 

(knae of lerel white from ihe gate of Brown- 
iws to lliQ iIoDr-at()i, cleared and showing 
blade aver the whitaDeag, upon which Mrs. 
Swa^ne Btood. Sha was a stout woman, and 
tfau cold did Dot leeiH M alfeot licr. She liad n 
black gown on and a little BGarlct shawl, as if 
she meant to make liersetf nnuBuall; apparent; 
and there Ehe stood defiant as the voung lady 
cams out. Sara was caurageoDS, and hor spirit 
was TDuied by thia visible opponent, She gave 
heiself a little sbakc, and then she went straight 
over the rood and offered battle. "Are yon 
not afraid ef frecaiM^ up," she said to Mrs. 
Swayne, with nn abnMness which might hava 
taken away any body'sbroath — "or turning into 
Lot's wife; standing there at tlie open door?" 

Mrs. Swayne waa a woman of strong nerves, 
and she was not frighlenod. She gave a little 
laugh to sain time, and then she retorted brisk- 
ly, "Ho, inisii, no more nor jon in nil your 
wraps; poor folks can stand a deal that rich 
folks couldn't bear." 

"It. meat be much better to he poor than to 
be rich, then," said Su.ni, "but I don't believe 
that— j'Our hushaad, fur instance, H not half ao 
strong as — but I beg your pardon — I forgot he 
was ill," ehe cried, with a compunction which 
covered her face with erinson, " I did not mean 
to say that ; when one speaks without thinking, 
one says tilings one doesn't moan." 

" It's a pity to speak without thinking," said 
llrs. Swayne ; " If I did, I'd say a deal of on- 
pleasant things; but, to bo anra, you're bat a 
bit of a girl. My man is independent, and it 
don't matter to nobody whether he is weakly or 
whether he is etrnng." 

. "I beg your pardon,"aiiid Sara, meekly ; "I 
am vary sorry ho is not atrong." 

"My man," continued Mrs. Swayne, "is 
well-to-do and comfortable, and don't want no 
pity: there's a plenty in the village to be aorry 
for — not llicm aa the ladies visit and get im- 
posed upon. Poor folks anderatands poor folks 
— not as I mean to say we're poor." 

" Then, if yon are not poor you can't nndor- 
stand thctn any better than I do," said Sara, 
with returning courage. "X don't think they 
like well-to-do people like yon; you are always 
the most hard npon them. If mc were never to 
get any thing we did not deserve, I wonder what 
would become of us ; and besides, I am sure 
they don't impose upon me." 

"They'd impose upon Ihe Apostle Paat," 
aaid Mrs. Swayne; "and as for the rector — not 
as he ia mnch like one of the apoatles ; he is one 
as thinks hia trouhlea worse than other tiilka. 
It ain't no good complaining to him. You may 
come through cveiy thing aa a woman can come 
through i but the person'll find as he'e come 
through more. That's juat Mr. Hardcaatlc. If 
a poor man ia left with a young family, it's the 
rector as lias lost two wives ; and ns for children 
and money — though I don't believe for one as 
ho ever had any money — yonr parsons 'as come 
through so much never has — " 

"Yon are a Dissenter, Mrs. Gwaync," said 
Sara, with calm superiority. 

"Bred and bom and brought up in the 
ehnrch, miss," aaid Mrs. Swayne, indignantly, 
'"""It druve to the chapel along of Swayne, and 
parson being so aggravatin'. Vm one as 



likea a bit of sympnlhy. fur my part ; hiil ii nln't 
general in tliis world," said the large ncman, 

Sara looked at her cnrionaly, with her head 
a little on one side. She was old enough to 
know that one liked a little sympaiby, and la 
feel too thai it wns not general iu this WdtU) 
but it seemed mighty strange to her (hat sadt 
an cttiereol want should exist in the bosom df 
Mrs. Swayne. "Sympathy?" she said, wild t 
curious tone of wonder and inquiry. She was 
candid enough, notwithstanding a certain conJc 
as)iGct which the converEation began to take lo 
her, to want to know wliat it meant. 

"Yes," snid Mrs. Swayne, "juat sympathy, 
tnisa. I'm one ns haa had my troubles, and as 
don't like to he told that they ain't trotiblei at 
all. The minifiter at the chapel is 'most as bad, 
for he sap they're bicgsins in disgnisc^na If 
Swayne being weakly and awful worriiin' when 
his rheumatism's bad, could ei'cr be a bteasia'. 
And as for speaking lo the rector, yon might as 
well speak to the Mere, and better too, for that's 
got no answer ready. When a poor body sees 
a clergyman, it's tlicir cotnforl to talk a bit and 
10 tell all 03 they're going throngh. You can 
tell Mr. Hardcasile I said it, if you please. 
Lord bless us ! I don't need to go so far if it's 
only to hear as other folks la woi'se off. There's 
old Betty at the lodge, and tliere's them poor 
creatures next door, and most alt in the village, 
I'm thankful to aay, is worse off nor wa are; 
bat 1 would like to know what's the good of a 
clergyman if he won't listen to you rational, and 
show a bit of sympathy for what you've com'd 
through." 

Perhaps Sara's attention had wandered during 
this speech, or perhaps she was tired of the sub- 
ject ; at all events, looking round her with a 
little impatience as sho tislened, her eye was 
caught by the little card with " Lodgings" print- 
ed thereon whicli hnng in Mrs. Swayne's parlor 
window. It recalled her standing grievance, 
and she took action accordingly at once, as was 

"What is the good of that?" she aaid, point- 
ing to it auddcnly. " I think yen onght to keep 
your parlor to sit in, yon who are so well off; 
but, at Uaat, it can't do you any good to hang it 
up there — nobody can see il hut people who 
come to us at Brownlowa ; and you don't expect 
them lo take lodgings here." 

"Begging yonr pardon, miss," snid Mrs. 
Swayne, solemnly, " It's been that good to me 
that the lodgings is took." 

"Then why do yon keep it np to aggravnie 
people?" said Sara; "It makes me wild always 
when I posa the door. Why do yon keep it 
there ?" 

"Lodgers is but men," said Mrs. Swayne, 
" or women, to be more particular. I can't 
never bo sure as I'll liko 'em ; and they're folks 
as never aees their own adrantaf^ea. It might 
bo as we didn't suit, or they wasn't satuGed, or 
objected to Swayne a-amoking when he's bad 
witli the rheumatism, which is a thing I wonidn't 
put a slop lo not for forty lodgers; for it's the 
only thing as keeps him from worritin'. So I 
always keeps it up; it's the safest way in the 
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confess that you have so little faith in people; 
instead of trjing to like them and getting friends, 
to be always ready io see them go otf. 1 couldn't 
have servants in tlie house like that : they might 
just as well go to lodge in a cotton-mill or the 
work-hoase. There can*t be any human re- 
lations between yon. " . 

'* Relations I** said Mrs. Swayne, with a rising 
color. *' If yon think my relations are folks as 
go and live in lodgings, you're far mistaken, 
miss. It's well known as we come of comforta- 
ble fiuniliefly both me and Swayne — folks as 
keeps a good house over their heads. That's 
our sort As for taking *em in, it's mostly for 
chari^ as I lets my lodgings — for the sake of 
poor lolks as wants a little fresh air. You was 
a different looking-creature when you come out 
of that stuffy bit of a town. I've a real goo^ 
memory, and I don't forget. I remember when 
yoar papa come and bought the place off the old 
family ; and vexed we all was — but I don't mafce 
no doubt as it was all for the best." 

'*I don't think the old family, as you call 
them, were much use to anybody in Dewsbury," 
said Sara, injudiciously, with a thrill of indigna- 
tion and offended pride. 

*' Maybe not, miss, "said Mrs. Swayne, meek- 
ly; ** they was the old Squires, and come nat- 
ural. I don't say no more, not to give offense ; 
but you was a pale little thing then, and not 
mach wonder neither, coming out of a house in a 
close street as is most fit for a mill, as you was 
saying. It made a fine difference in you." 

'** Our house in Masterton is the nicest house 
I know, "said Sara, who was privately furious. 
** I always want papa to take mo back in the 
winter. Brownlows is very nice, but it is not 
so much of a house after alL" 

** It was a different name then," said Mrs. 
Swayne, significantly; ''some on us never can 
think of the new name; and I don't think as 
yoa*d like living in a bit of a poky town after 
this, if your papa was to let you try." 

'* On the contrary, I should like it excessive- 
ly," said Sara, with much haughtiness; and 
then she gave Mrs. Swayne a condescending lit- 
tle nod, and drew up a corner of her dress, 
which had drooped upon the snow. ''I hope 
yoar lodgers will be nice, and that you will take 
down your ticket," she said; *'but I must go 
now to see my poor people." Mrs. Swayne was 
so startled by the sudden but affable majesty 
with which the young lady turned away, that 
she almost dropped her a courtesy in her surprise. 
But in fact she only dropped her handkerchief, 
which was as large as a towel, and which she 
nad a way of holding rolled np like a ball in her 
hand. It was quite true that the old family had 
been of little use to any body at Dewsbnrj ; and 
that they were almost squalid in their poverty 
and pretensions and unrespected misfortune be- 
fore they went away ; and that all the little jobs 
in carpentry which kept Mr. Swayne in employ- 
ment had been wanting daring the old regime ; 
in short, it was on Brownlows, so to speak— on 
the shelfs and stands, and pegs and bits of cup- 
board, and countless repairs which were always 
wanting in the now prosperous house — that 
Swayne's Cottages had been built. This, how- 
ever, did not make his wife compunctious. She 
watched Sara's active footsteps over the snow, 
and saw her pretty figure disappear into the 
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white waste, and was glad she had given her 
that sting. To keep tliis old family bottled up, 
and give the new people a little dose from time 
to time of the nauseous residue, was one of her 
pleasures. 'She went in and arranged the card 
more prominently in her parlor window, and 
felt glad that she had put it there ; and then she 
went and sat with her poor neighbor next door, 
and railed at the impudent little thing in her 
furs and velvets, whom the foolish father made 
such an idol of. But she made her poor neigh- 
bor's tea all the same, and frightened away the 
children, and did the wo^n good, not being 
bad any more than most^jM^ are who cherish 
a little comfortable animoSHITftgainst the nearest 
great folks. Mr^. Swayne, however, not being 
emocratio, was chiefly affected by the fact that 
the Masterton lawyer's family had no right to 
be great folks, which was a reasonable grievance 
in its way. 

As for Sara, she went off through the snow, 
feeling hot at heart with this little encounter, 
though her feet were cold with standing still. 
Why had she stood still to be insulted ? this was 
what Sara asked herself; for, after all, Mrs. 
Swayne was nothing to her, and what could it 
matter to Brownlows whether or not she had a 
bill in her window ? But yet unconsciously it 
led her thoughts to a consideration of her pres- 
ent home — to the difference between it and her 
father's house at Masterton, to all the fairy 
change which, within the bounds of her own rec- 
ollection, had passed upon her life. Supposing 
any thing was to happen, as. things continually 
happened to men in business — supposing •some 
bank was to fail, or some railway to break down 
— a thing which occurred every day — and her 
papa should lose all his money? Would she 
really bo quite content to go back to the brick 
house in which she was born ? Sara thought it 
over with a great deal of gravity. In case of 
such an event happening (and, to be sure, noth- 
ing was more likely), she felt that she would 
greatly prefer total ruin. Total ruin meant in- 
stant retirement to a cottage with or without 
roses — with only two, or perhaps only one, serv- 
ants — where she would be obliged, with her own 
hands to make little dishes for poor papa, and 
sew the buttons on his shirts, and perhaps milk a 
very pretty little Aldemey cow, and make beau- 
tiful little pats of butter for his delectation. This 
Sara felt that she was equal to. Let the bank or 
the railway break down to-morrow, and the de- 
voted daughter was ready to go forth with her 
beloved parent. She smiled to herself at the 
thought that such a misfortune could alarm her. 
What was money ? she said to herself ; and Sara 
could not but feel that it was quite necessaiy to 
take this plan into full consideration in all its de- 
tails, for nobody could tell at what moment it 
might be necessary to put it in practice. As' 
for the house at Masterton, that was quite a dif- 
ferent matter, which she did not see any occa- 
sion for considering. If papa was ruined, of 
course he would have to give up every thing, 
and the Masterton house would be as impossible 
as Brownlows ; and so long as he was not ruin- 
ed, of course every thing would go on as usual. 
Thus Sara pursued her way cheerfully, feeling 
that a possible new future had opened upon her, 
and that she had perceived and accepted her 
duty in it, and was prepared for whatever might 
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,_ If Mr. Brownlow retornod that very 
1^1, and laid, "I am ^ niineid man," Sara 
fell that she was able to go up to him, and say, 
■' Papa, jon Lave still jour children;" and the 
thought was go far frum dDprcsaing Mtr thnt aho 
went on very cheerfully, and held her head high, 
and looted at orery body she met with a certain 
iiffikbiliiy, Bi if iihe were the queen of thai coun- 
try. And, to toll (lie truth, bucIi people ns the 
met were not nnwilling lo acknowledge her 
cUims. There were many who Ihoaght her the 
jirelliesi girl in Dawubury parish, and there eonhi 
be no doubt that aho whb the riehest nnd ino« 
luagnificenl. If it had been known what lieroic 
KGntimanis were JD bar heart, no doubt it would 
huve deepened tbo itenenil Bihniratioa ; but at 
least she knew them herself, and that is always a 
great matter. To hare your mind made up as 
tu what you mast and will do in case of s sud- 
den and at present uncertain, but on the whole 
ijiiite possible, chango of fqrtnne, Is a thing lo 
b-: very thankful for. Siira felt that, considering 
iliia snddenly revealed prospect of ruin, it perhaps 
wiis Rot quite prudent to promise future bounties 
lu her poor pensioners ; but she did it allthesame, 
ilunking ihnt surely somehow she could man- 
age lo cet her promiseB fulfilled, throngh the 
means of admiring friends or such faithful re- 
tainers as might be called forth by the occasion 
— true knights, who would do any thing or every 
thing for her. Thus her course of visits ended 
quite pleasantly lo eveiy body concemcd, and 
that glow of generosity and magnanimity about 
her heart made her even more liberal than usual, 
which was very antisfaelory to the poor people. 
When she bitd tamed back nnd was on her way 
home, she encountered the carrier's cart on itn 
way from Masterton. It was a covered waggon, 
and sDtnetiraes, though very rarely, it was used 
OS a means of traveling from one place in the 
neighborhood to another by people who could 
not afford more expensive conveyances. There 
were two such people in it now who attracted 
Sara's attention — one an elderly woman, tall and 
dark, and somewhat gaunt in her appearance; 
llie other a girl about Sara's own age, with I'ery 
dark brown hnir cut short nud lying in r' 
u[ion her forehead like n boy's. She hadeyt 
dark aa her hair, and was closely wrapped i 
rod cloak, and regarded by her companion with 
tender and anxious looks, to which her paleness 
und fragile appearance gave a ready explanation. 
■" It ain't the spcedieal way of travoling, for I've 
long round to make, miss, afore I frets where 
_Bj're a-going," said the carrier; "they'd 
inost dons batter to walk, and so I told 'ci 
But I reckon the young un ain't fit, and they're 
ilivd like, and it's mortal cold." Sara walked 
un remorseful after tliii encounter, half ashamed 
(if her furs, which she did not want— she whose 
blood danced in Iter veins, and who was wot 
all over with heallli aud comfort, and happint 
and plt^nsant thoughts. And then it occurred 
her [i> wonder whether, if papa ivere ruined, he 
nnd his devoted child would ever have to travel 
ill a currier's cart, and go round and round a 
whole parish in the cold before they came lo 
their destination. "But then we could walk," 
Spirit said to herself as she went briskly up the 
ftvanite, and saw the bright fire blinking in her 
fiwn window, where her maid was laving out lier 
■ " This, after all, felt a great deal 



noro natural even tlian rlie fotuigo with thg 
OSes, and put oat of her mind all thoaght of u 
Ireary journey in the carrier's cart. 



CHAPTER VI. 



jAcli in the mean time was on the ice. 

Dewsbary Mere was bearing, which was a 
wonder, considerinK how lately the frost tiud 
nd a pretty seone it was, though as yet 
the other magnates of the paiisli, as 
well as Sara, were absent. It was a round bit 
of ornamental water, partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial, touching npon the village f^rcen at one 
side, and on the other side bordered by aomo 
&no elm- trees, underneath which in summer 
much of the love-making of the parish was per- 
formed. The church, with its pretty spire, wss 
visible throufih the tutve brandies of the planta- 
tion, which backed the elm-trees like a licilc 
host of retainers; and on the other side — ilii: 
village side — glittering over the green in llio 
centre of all the lower and humbler dweliinp", 
you could see the Stanmurex' house, wfaieh iCns 
very tall and very red, and glistening all over 
with rcfleciiuus from the brass nobs on the dOflr, 
and the twinkling glass of thn nindont, oliil 
even from the jKjIiEhed holly leaves which all 
but blocked up the entrance. The village peo- 
ple were in full poasossion of the Mere witlioni 
the j?nB imposed by the presenee of Lady Helll- 
crton or Mrs. Keppel. Fanny HardcaslU, who, 
if the great people had been there, would have 
pinned herself on tremblingly lo their skirti nnd 
lost the fun, was now in the heart of it, not de- 
apiaing young Stnnmore's attentions, nor foelinl 
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herself painfully above the doctor's wife; and 
thus rosy and blooming and gay, looked a very 
different crcoture from the blue little ^nnj- 
whom old Lady Ilctberton, had sbe been IherOi 
would have awed into cold and propriety. Anil 
the doctor's wife. Ihongh she was not exactly in 
society, was a piquant little woman, and the cu- 
rate was stalwan, if not interesting, very mutcu- 
lar, and slow to commit himself in the way of 
speech. Besides, there were rasny people or 
whom no acconnt whs made in Dewsbuiy, who 
enjoyed the ice, and knew how to conduct them- 
selves upon it, end looked just as well as if tli'-v 
had been young squires and Eqnircsscs. JhI'K 
Brownlow came into the midst of them cordial- 
ly, and thought Ibero were many more prfiiy 
faces visible llian were to be scon in more selei'I 
circles, nnd wos not in the least appalled by iho 
discovery that the prettiest of all was the corn- 
factor's daughter io the village. When little 
Polly Hnnily from tbo baker's wavered on licr 
slide, nnd Kits near falling, it was Jock who 
caught her, and his friendliness put some very 
silly thnuglita into the poor little girl's head ; 
but Jad: was thinking of no such vanity. lie 
was as pleased lo see the pretty faces abuul ns n 
right-thinking young man ought to be, but he 
fi'lt thnt he had a great many other t1iin)iB lu 
think of for bia port, and gave very sensible ad- 
vice, lis hns liecn already seen, to other young 
folliwi of loss thoroughly eslablislied iirind|JcB, 
jHck wns not only fancy free, but in tirinrijile hs 
was opposed to all that sort of Ihitif;. Ilia iipin- 
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' ion was, that for any body less than a young 
duke or more than an artisan to marry under 
thirty, was a kind of social and moral suicide. 
I do not pretend to justify or defend his opinions, 
but such were his opinions, and he made no se- 
cret of them. He was a young fellow with a 
great many things to do in this world, or at least 
so he thought. Though he was only a country 
8olicitor*s son, ho had notions in his head, and 
there was no saying what he did not aspire to ; 
and to throw every thing away for the sake of a 
girVs pretty face, seemed to him a proceeding 
little short of idiocy. AH this ho had expound- 
ed to many persons of a different way of think- 
ing ; and indeed the only moments in which he 
felt inclined to cast aside his creed were when 
he found it taken up and advocated by other 
men of the same opinion, but probably less sense 
of delicacy than himself. 

"Where is your father?" said Mr. Hardcas- 
tle ; " he used to be as fond as any one of the 
ice. Gone to business ! he'll kill himself if he 
goes on going to business like this all the year 
round, every day." 

"Oh, no,'* said Jack, "he'll not kill himself; 
all the same he might have come, and so would 
Sara, had we known that the Mere was bearing. 
I did not think it possible there could have been 
sach good ice to-day." 

"Not Sara," said the rector; "this sort of 
thing is not the thing for her. The village folks 
are all very well, and in the exercise of my pro- 
fession I see a great deal of them. But not for 
Sara, my dear boy— this sort of thing is not in 
her. way.** 

** Why Fanny is here," said Jack, opening his 
eyes. 

** Fanny is diflferent,'* said Mr. Hardcastle; 
" clergy women have got to be friendly with their 
poor neighbors — but Sara, who will be an heir- 
ess — " 

"Is she to be an heiress?" said Jack, with a 
laugh which could not but sound a little pecu- 
liar. "I am sure I don't mind if she is ; but I 
think we may let the future take care of itself.' 
The presence of the cads would not hurt her any 
more than they hurt me.** 

** Don't speak of cads," said the rector, "to 
me; they are all equal — human beings among 
whom I have lived and labored. Of course 
it is natural that you should look on them dif- 
ferently. Jack, can you tell me what it is that 
keeps yonng Keppel so long about Ridley? 
What interest has he in remaining here?** 

"The hounds, I suppose,'* said Jack, curtly, 
not caring to be questioned. 

**0h, the hounds!" repeated Mr. Hardcastle, 
with a dubious tone. "I suppose it must be 
that— and nothing particular to do in town. You 
were quite right. Jack, to stick to your father's 
business. A briefless barrister is one of the most 
hopeless wretches in the world." 

"I don't think you always thought so, sir,** 
said Jack ; " but here is an opening and I'll see 
you again." He had not come there to talk to 
the parson. When he had gone flying across 
the Mere thinking of nothing at all but the pleas- 
ure of the motion, and had skirted it round and 
round and made figures of 8 and all the gambols 
common to a first outbreak, he stopped himself 
at a comer where Fanny Hardcastle, whom her 
father had been leading about, was standing with 



young Keppel looking very pretty, with her rose 
cheeks and downcast eyes. Keppel had been 
mooning about Sara the night before, was the 
thought that passed through Jack*s mind ; and 
what right had he to give Fanny Hardcastle oc- 
casion to cast down her eyes? Perhaps it was 
purely on his friend's account ; perhaps because 
he thought that girls were very hardly dealt with 
in never being left alone to think oi any thing 
but that confounded love-making; but the fact 
was that he disturbed them rather ruthlessly, and 
stood before them, balancing himself on his 
skates. "Get into this chair, Fanny, and I'll 
give you a turn of the Mere," he said; and the 
downcast eyes were immediately raised, and 
their fullest attention conferred upon him. All 
the humble maidens of Dewsbury at that mo- 
ment cast glances of envy and yet awe at Fan- 
ny. Alice Stanmorc, who was growing up, and 
thought herself quite old enough to receive at- 
tention in her own person, glowered at the rec- 
tor's daughter with horrible thoughts. The two 
young gentlemen, the envied of all observei's, 
seemed for the moment, to the female population 
of the village, to have put themselves at Fanny's 
feet. Even Mrs. Brightbank, the doctor's little 
clever wife, was taken in for the moment. For 
the instant that energetic person balanced in her 
mind the respective merits of the two candidates, 
and considered which it would be best for Fanny 
to marry ; never thinking that the whole matter 
involved was half-a-dozen words of nonsense on 
Mr. Keppel's part, and on Jack Brownlow's one 
turn on the ice in the skater's chair. 

For it was not until Fanny was seated, and be- 
ing driven over the Mere, that she looked back 
with that little smile and saucy glance, and ask- 
ed demurely, "Are you sure it is quite proper, 
Mr. John?" 

" Not proper at all," said Jack ; "for we have 
nobody to take care of us — neither I nor you. 
My papa is in Masterton at the office, and yours 
is busy talking to the old women. But quite as 
proper as listening to all the nonsense Joe Kep- 
pel may please to say." 

"I listening to his nonsense !** said Fanny, as 
a pause occurred in their progress. "I don't 
know why you should think so. He said noth- 
ing that every body might not hear. And be- 
sides, I don't listen to any body*s nonsense, nor 
ever did since I was born," added Fanny, with 
another little soft glance round into her com^ 
panion's face. 

"Never do," said Jack, seizing the chair with 
renewed vehemence, and rushing all round the 
Mere with it at a pace which took away Fanny's 
breath. When they had reached the same spot 
again, he came to a standstill to recover his own, 
and stood leaning upon the chair in which the 
girl sat, smiling and glowing with the unwonted 
whirl. " Just like a pair of lovers," the people 
said on the Mere, though they were far enough 
from being lovers. Just at that moment the 
carrier's cart came lumbering along noisily upon 
the hard frosty path. It was on its way then to 
the place where Sara met it on the road. In- 
side, under the arched cover, were to be seen 
the same two faces which Sara afterward saw — 
the mother's elderly and gaunt, and full of lines 
and wrinkles ; the sweet face of the girl, with its 
red lip?!, and pale cheeks, and lovely eyes. The 
hood of the red cloak had fallen back a little, and 
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dark by this time, but the moon was up overhead, 
and the road was very visible on either side of 
that 1 ittle black block of Swayne's cottages which 
threw a shadow across almost to the frosted sil- 
ver gates. Something, however, was going on 
in this bit of shadow. A large black movable 
object stood in the midst of it ; and from Mra. 
Swayne'a door a lively ray of red light fell across 
the snow. Then by degrees Jack identified the 
horses, with their steaming breath, and the wag- 
on wheel apon which the light fell. He said 
** by Jove" loud out as he stood at the gate and 
found out what it was. It was the very carrier's 
cart of which he had been thinking, and some 
mysterious transaction was going on in the dark- 
ness which he could only guess at vaguely. 
Something or somebody was being made to de- 
scend from the wagon, which some sudden 
swaying of the horses made difficult. Jack took 
bis cigar from his lips to hear and see the better, 
and stood and gazed with the vulgarest curiosi- 
ty. Even the carrier*s cart was something to 
take note of on the road at Brownlows. But 
when that sudden cry followed, he tossed his ci- 
f^r away and his skates with it, and crossed the 
road in two long steps, to the peril of his equilib- 
riam. Somehow he had divined what was hap- 
pening. He made a stride into the thick of it, 
and it was he who lifted up the little figure in 
the red cloak which had slipped and fallen on 
the snow. It was natural, for he was the only 
man about The carrier was at his horses* heads 
to keep them steady ; Mrs. Swayne stood on the 
door steps, afraid to move lest she too should 
slip ; and as for the girFs mother, she was be- 
numbed and stupefied, and could only raise her 
child up half-way from the ground, and beg 
somebody to help. Jack got her up in his arms, 
pushed Mrs. Swayne out of his way, and carried 
her in. ^* Is it here she is to go ?" he cried over 
his shoulder as he took her into the parlor, where 
the card hung in the window, and the fire was 
burning. There was nothing in it but firelight, 
which cast a hue of life upon the poor little 
traveler's face. And then she had not fainted, 
bat blushed and gasped with pain and confu- 
sion. ' * Oh, thank you, that will do, "she cried — 
*^ that will do." And then the others fell upon 
her, who had come in a procession behind, when 
he set her down. He was so startled himself 
that he stood 'still, which was a thing he scarce- 
ly would have done had he known what he was 
about, and looked over their heads and gaped at 
her. He had put her down in a kind of easy- 
chair, and there she lay, her face changing from 
red to pale. Pale enough it was now, while 
Jack, made by his astonishment into a mere 
wondering, curious boy, stood with his month 
open and watched. He was not consciously 
thinking how pretty she was ; he was wondering 
if she had hurt herself, which was a much more 
sensible thought ; but still, of course, he perceived 
it, though he was not thinking of it. Curls are 
common enough, you know, but it is not often 
you see those soft rings, which are so much long- 
er than they look ; and the eyes so limpid and 
liquid all through, yet strained, and pathetic, and 
weary — ^a great deal too limpid, as any body who 
knew any thing about it might have known at a 
glance. She made a little movement, snd gave 
a cry, and grew red once more, this time with 
paio, and then as white as the snow. *'0h. my 



foot, my foot," she cried, in a piteous voice. 
The sound of words brought Jack to himself. 
"I'll wait outside, Mrs. Swayne, "he said, "and 
if the doctor's wanted I'll fetch him; let mc 
know." And then he went out and had a talk 
with the carrier, and w^ted. The carrier knew 
very little about his passenger. He reckoned the 
young un was delicate — it was along of this here 
tnrute swerving when he hadn't ought to — but it 
couldn't be no more than a sprain. Such was 
Hobson's opinion. Jack waited, however, a lit- 
tle bewildered in his intellects, till Mrs. Swayne 
came out to say his services were not needed, 
and that it was a sprain, and could bo mended 
by ordinary female remedies. Then young Mr. 
Brownlow got Hobson's lantern, and searched 
for his skates and flung them over his shoulders. 
How queer they should have come here — how 
odd to think (^ that little face peeping out at 
Mrs. Swayne's window — how droll that he should 
have been on the spot just at that moment ; and 
yet it was neither queer nor droll to Jack, but 
confused his head somehow, and gave him a 
strange sort of half-commotion in the region of 
bis heart. It is all very well to be sensible, but 
yet there is certainly something in it when an 
adventure like this happens, not to Keppel, or 
that sort of fellow, but actually to yourself. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE FATHEB*S DAY AT THE OFFICE. 

While Sarah and Jack were thus enjoying 
themselves, Mr. Brownlow went quietly in to his 
business — very quietly, in the dogcart, with his 
man driving, who was very steady, and looked 
as comfortable as his master. Mr. Brownlow 
was rather pleased not to have his son's com- 
pany that morning; he had something to do 
which he could scarcely have done had Jack 
been there — ^business which was quite justifiable, 
and indeed right, but which it would have been 
a disagreeable matter to have explained to Jack. 
His mind was much more intent upon his own 
afiPairs than were those of either of his children 
on theirs. They had so much time in life to do 
all they meant to do, that they could afibrd to 
set out leisurely, and go forth upon the world 
with a sweet vacancy in their minds, ready for 
any thing that might turn up; but with Mr. 
Brownlow it was not so; his objects had grown 
to be very clear before him. He was not so old 
as to feel the pains or weariness or languor of 
age. He was almost as able to enjoy, and per- 
haps better able to do, in the way of his pro- 
fession at least, than was young Jack. The dif- 
ference was, that Mr. Brownlow lived only in 
the present; the future had gradually been cut 
off, as it were, before him. There was one cer- 
tainty in his path somewhere a little in advance, 
but nothing else that could be counted upon, so 
that whatever he had to do, and anything he 
might have to enjoy, presented themselves with 
double clearness in the limited perspective. It 
was the only time in his life that he had felt the 
full meaning of the word **Now." The present 
was his possession, his day in which he lived 
and worked, with plenty of space behind to go 
back upon, but nothing reliable before. This 
gave not only a vividness and distinct character, 
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^^^^■nrvnever the moment in wbich 
^^^^K^^^n '^'*' Brownlow reacKed hit office, the 
I fint Ihing ho did was lo eend for « mnn wlio was 

a chni'rteicr in Musterton. He was called by rn- 

lielungad ta him, or indued ir an? belonged lo 
liim. He wbb called Inspector Pullnky by many 
people who were in tbe baLic of reading tlio 
pspera; but of course he was not that diiiin. 
gnished man. lie was called deteetice anil 
thief-takei', and many other injnrions epithen, 
and he was a man whom John Brownlow had 
had occoson to consalt berore now on matters 
of business, llo was sent for that mominir, and 
lie liad a long conversation with Mr, Bron nlow 
in his privalo room. He waa that sort of man 
that uuderstanda what people mean even when 
thcT do not apeak rerj plainly, and natarallv lie 
took op at once the lawyer"* object and " '- ' 
himself lo pnrsae it. "Tou shall hai 
infortDalion on ihe suhjeot probably this after, 
noon, sir," he said at he went nway. After this 
visit Mr. Brownlow went about his own business 
with great steadiness and precision, and cist bis 
eyes over his son's work, and was very particular 
nith the clerks — more than ordinarily particn- 
Isr. It was his way, for ha was an admirablo 
business man at all times; bnt still bo was nn- 
nenally cner^tic that day. And they wero alia 
littJe excited about PoUoky, as they called him, 
what commiBsioa be might have received, and 
which case he migiit be wanted about. At the 
time when he usually had his glass of sherry, 
Mr. Brownlow went ont; fae did not want bis 
midday biscuit. He was a little out of sorts, ' 
and he tbounht a walk would do iittn good ; bnt 
insteadofgoingdown to Barnes's Pool or across' 
the river to ihe meadows, whicb had hccn lately 
flooded, and now wore one sheet of ice, places i 
which all ihe clerks supposed lo be the most : 
attractive spots for iweiily miles roand, he took 
the way of the town and went up into Master- 
ton, lie was going to pay a visit, and it was a 
most unusoal one. He was going to see his 
wife's mother, old Mrs, Peunell, for whom be 
bad no love. It was a thing ho did not do for 
years together, but having been somebow in his 
own mind tborouRhly worked up to it. ho luok 
""■" ""n of Jack's absence and went ihat 
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aclion», »:,irce1y nor ber position. Snra, Ihe lillle puM, had eer- 

To-day ivas hit, riogejt when sbe pleased, but her grandmnmnia 

to Jack and his neverhadany conveyance ut her disposal to lake 

the real , the air in. And the people of tbe house vers 

red, I very inattentive, and Nancy — but hero the old 

ffice, the I woman, who waa clever, put a sudden slop to 

~ ' ' herself and drew np and aaid no more. She 

knew that lo complain of Nancy irould be tf no 
particular ndvanlaes to ber, for Mr. Bron-nlow 
was not foud of old Mra. Thommn's maid, and 
wna OS likely as not to propose that she sbonld 
be pensioned and sent away- 

" I Lave told you before," iinid Mr. Brondow, 
"that the broagliam should be sent down fbr 
yon when you want lo go out if you win nt^ 
let me know in time. What Sara has is notli. 
ing — or yon can hove a fly; but it is not fit 
weather for you to go out at your age." 

"You nro not so vary young yourself, John 
Brownlow," said the old lady, with • liitlo 

^ ,^.j , J, „ I "No indeed — far from it — and that is what 

tbe lawyer"* object and plcciged I mates me ihink," ho said abruptly ; and then 
made a pause which sbe did not understand, 
referring evidently to something in his own 
mind. "Did you ever know any body of the 
name of Powya in the Isle of Mnn ?" be resumed, 
wilh a CDrtain nervous basic, and an effort which 
brought heal and color lo his face. 

"Powysl" aaiil Mrs. Penncll. "I've heard 
the name; but I think it was Liverpool-ways 
and not in Ihelalc of Man. It's a Welsh name. 
Noi I never knew any Powysas. Do yon?" 

"It was only some one I met," said Mr. 
Brownlow, "who had relations in [he hie of Man. 
Doyouknowof anybody who married there and 
left? Knowing that yon came from that quar- 
ter, samebody was astiag me." 

" I don't know of nobody but one," said the 
old woman — "one that would make a deal *f 
dift'erenoe if she were lo come back now." 

"Yon mean the woman Phfcbe Thomson?'' 
said Mr. Brownlow, sternly. " It is a voiy 
strange thing to me that her relatives Bhould 
know nothing about that woman — not ercli 
whom she married or what was her name." 

■' Sho married a soldier," said Mrs. Fennell, 
"as I olirays heard. She wnsn't my relatioli 
^t wos poor Fennell that was her cousin. A» 
for ns, we come of very dilferent folks; and I 
don't doubt as her name might have boon found 
out," said the old woman, nodding ber spiteful 
old head. Mr. Brownlow kept his temper, bnt 
it was by a kind of miracle. Tliis was the sort 
of thing which bo wot always subject lo on liis 
Taroviuta to his molhBr,4n-law. "It's for soma 
folks" good thnl her name couldn't be found out," 
added the old woman, with another signiUcBnt 

"II would have boon for some folks' good if 
they had n«er heard of her," said Mr, Brown- 
low. "I wish a hundred times in a year that 
I had never administered or taken any notioo 
of the old hag'a benuesl. Then it would have 
gone to the crown, 1 suppose, and all this troa- 
ble would have btwn spared. " 

"Other things would have had lo be apored 
ns well," said Mrs. Fonnoll, in ber lauubv' 

" I should have known what wa* my own and 
what was not, and iny children would have h 



Mrs. Fennell was sitting in her drnwing-roora 
with only her second-best cap on, and with less 
than her second-best temper. If she had known 
be was coming she would have received liim with 
a very different state, and she was mortified by 
ber nnpr« pared ness. Also her dinner was ready. 
Ai for Mr. Brownlow, he wna not thinking of 
dinners. He bad aometliing on his mind, and 
it was his object to conceal that be hod any 
thing on his mind — a matter less difGcelt to a 
man of his profession than to ordinary mortals. 
But what he said was that ha was anxious 
chiefly to know if his mother-in-law was com- 
fortable, and if she had every thing according to 
her desires, 

Mrs. Fennell smiled at this inqaiiy. She 
smiled, but she rushed into a thontand griev- 
aoeet. Her lodgiaga were not to her mind, 



1 no false position, aald Ur. Brownlovr, wUJi 
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energy : " bat now — *' Here he stopped short, 
and his looks alarmed his companion, unsym- 
pathetic as she was. She loved to have this 
means of taunting and keeping down his pride, 
as she said ; bat her grandchildren's advantage 
was to a certain extent her own, and the thoaght 
of injury to them was alarming, and turned her 
thoughts into another channel. She took fright 
at the idea of Phoebe Thomson when she saw 
Mr. Brownlow*8 face. It was the first time it 
had ever occurred to her as possible that he, a 
gentleman, a lawyer, and a clever man, might 
possibly have after all to give up to Phoebe 
Thonison should that poor and despised woman 
ever turn up. 

**Bat she couldn't take the law of you?" 
Mrs. Fennell said, with a gasp. " She wouldn't 
know any thing about it. I may talk disagree- 
nble by times, and I own that we never were 
fond of each other, you and I, John Brownlow ; 
but I'm not the woman that would ever let on 
to her, to haktn my poor Bessie's children — not 
.1 — ^not if she was to come back this very day." 

It is useless to deny that Mr. Brownlow's face 
ftt that moment looked as if he would have liked 
to strangle the old woman ; but he only made 
ftn indignant movement, and looked at her with 
rage and indignation, which did her no harm. 
And, poor man, in his excitement perhaps it 
was not quite true what he himself said — 

** If she should come back this very day. It 
would be your duty to send her to me instantly, 
that I might give up her mother's trust into her 
hands, " he said. " You may be sure I will nev- 
er permit poor Bessie's children to enjoy what 
belongs to another." And then ho made a 
pause and his voice changed. ** After all, I 
•appose you know just as little of her as I do. 
Did you ever see her ?" he said. 

*• Well, no ; I can't say I ever did," said Mrs. 
Fennell, cowed for the moment. 

**Nor Nancy?'* said Mr. Brownlow; "you 
two would be safe guides certainly. And you 
know of nobody else who left the Isle of Man 
and mnrried — no relation of Fennell's or of 
yours?" 

** Nobody I know of," said the old woman 
after a pause. "There might be dozens; but 
ns and the Thomsons and all belonging to us, 
we've been out of the Isle of Man for nigh -upon 
fifty years." 

After that Mr. Brownlow went away. Ho 
had got no information, no satisfaction, and yet 
he had made no discovery, which was a kind of 
negative comfort in its way; but it was clear 
that his mother-in-law, though she made so 
much nse of Phoebe Thomson's name, was utter- 
ly unable to give him any assistance either in 
discovering the real Phoebe Thomson or iI^ expos- 
ing any false pretender. He went across the 
market place over the crisp snow in the sunshine 
with all his faculties, as it were, crisped and 
sharpened like the air he breathed. This was 
all the effect as yet which the frosts of age had 
npon him. He had all his powers unimpaired, 
and more entirely serviceable and under com- 
mand than ever they were. He could trust 
him«elf not to betray himself, to keep counsel, 
and act with deliberation, and do nothing hasti- 
ly. Thus, though his enemies were as yet un- 
known and unrecognized, and consequently all 
the more dangeroui*, he had confidence in his 



own army of defense, which was a great matter. 
He returned to his office, and to his business, 
and was as clearheaded and self-possessed, and 
capable of paying attention to the afiairs of his 
clients, as if he had nothing particular in his own 
to occupy him. And the only help he got from 
cireumstances was that which was given him by 
the frost, which had happily interfered this day 
of all others to detain Jack. Jack was not his 
father's favorite child ; he was not, as Sara was, 
the apple of John Brownlow's eye ; and yet the 
lawyer appreciated, and did justice to, as well 
as loved, his son, in a just and natural way. 
He felt that Jack's quick eye would have found 
out that there was something more than usual 
going on. He knew that his visit to Mrs. Fen« 
nell and his unexplained conference with the man 
of mystery would not have been passed over by 
Jack without notice ; and at the young man's 
hasty, impetuous. time of life, prudence was not 
to be expected or even desired. If Jack thought 
it possible that Phoebe Thomson was to be found 
within a hundred miles, no doubt he would 
make off without a moment's thought and hunt 
her up, and put his own fortune, and, what was 
more, Sara's, eagerly into her hands. This was 
what Jack would do, and Mr. Brownlow was 
glad in his heart that Jack would be sure to do 
it ; but yet it might be a very different course 
which he himself, after much thought and con- 
sideration, might think it best to take. 

He was long in his office that night, and 
worked very hard — indeed he would have been 
almost alone before he left but that one of the 
clerks had some extra work to do, and anoth- 
er had stayed to keep him company ; so that 
two of them were still there when Inspector Pol- 
laky, as . they called him, came back. It was 
quite late, too late for the ice, or the young men 
would not have waited — half an hour later at 
least than the usual time at which Mr. Brown- 
low left the office. And he closed his door 
carefully behind his mysterious visitor, and made 
sure that it was securely shut before he began to 
talk to liim, which naturally was a thing that 
excited much wondering between the young 
men. 

** Young Jack been a naughty boy ?" said one 
to the other ; then they listened, but heard noth- 
ing. "More likely some fellow going in for 
Miss Brownlow, and he wants to pick holes in 
him," said the second. But when half an hour 
passed and every thing continued very undis- 
turbed, they betook themselves to their usual 
talk. " I suppose it's about the Worsley case," 
they said, and straightway Inspector Pollaky lost 
interest in their eyes. So long as it was only a 
client's business it did not matter. Not for such 
common place concerns would the young heroes 
of John Brownlow's office interrupt the even 
tenor of their way. 

" I suppose you have brought me some news," 
said Mr. Brownlow ; " come near the fire. Take 
A chair, it is bitterly cold. I scarcely expected 
you so soon as to-day. 

*< Bless you, sir, it's as easy as easy," said the 
mysterious man — " disgusting easy. If there's 
any body that I despise in this world, it's folks 
that have nothing to conceal. They're all on 
the surface, them ftilks are. You can t«ko and 
read them clear off, through and throngh." 
• * * Well ?" said Mr. Brownlow. Ho turned his 
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" Tliere'a men <tf c luni- 
~t)w motlier comelj-lilu Rill, b« oUor nor 
.Xl>t W expected. Poor, wrfoJ poco; bat mak- 
JKiMlieB hTK— keq)illeIlta^Ileart■o))■■fu- 
^ f conld He. The voone fello* belfing loo, 
iiig hu beet. I duaddn't aay a* ikey 
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"And [hen?— but go on in yoor own way, I 
tnnt luhearitBl1,"sBidMr. Brownlow. He was 
• more and more excited; and yet tome- 
t wu a kind of pleaiare to bim to feel 
\> informant was waelina time opon 
jf lini«nifieant detail! " ■-'-•-'- 
IHiected nothing, it 
thing to (uipcct. 

•'Yea, rir," ho said, "that's abont where it 
fell 1m «*i one of die Powyses ; nataralJy the 
Uldren is Powyse* too. Bat ho died afore be 
it up for promotion ; and now they're come 
eking of iheir friends. It aio'l no t:rcdil lo 
letobGemplayedonsnahansaiyciuo. Theonty 
Ung that would put a little credit in it wonld 
a^tf you'dgiremeinst a Ut of a hint what was 

1. If ilidr ftfends want 'era I'll engago 10 

n on the scent. If their friends don't 
!m— ai wouldn't be no wonder ; for folks 
^ have a kindncas fur a brother or a son ns i> 
rBd, and yet they minhm't bo best plemcd 10 
tatr of a widow a-coming with aoven chilthcn 
Uf they ain't wanted a word will do it, and no 

' John Itrowntow gavo the man a sharp glance, 
'kDd then he full a-mosing, as if be was consid. 
Ring whether to give him this hint or not. In 
■nllCy. he wai eoMomplating, with a miKturo of 
loipniiuncn and nmation and eontcnl, the total 
ceptton of his object which bis emissary 
ton lip, He was exasperated W hbi stu- 
^illty. nnd yet ho felt a kind of gralitode to him, 
"f.t. im If a dnnger had been eeraped. 
ivhnC of the womoll hornolf ?" ho said, 
»'-■ whidi, In epil« of him trembled n 
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m yoa, sir, wben I started bcr talking of her 
bBsbaod. it was aB that I could do to get Iter to 
leorg off. She don't think she's got any tbiog 
tai Lide. He was ageDtlemaB,diat's clear. Oe 
wooldu'i hare bem near Bo frank abont bitntelf, 
I'll b« bouud. Sbe ain't n lady exactly, bnt 
iheie't Bome^ing about her — and awfol oj)en in 
her way, wiih them front tecih — " 

" Has sAe got front teeli f ' said Mr. Brown- 
low, with lome eafemcEs. He pitched npon it 
ai the fint penonal anribioe be had yet heard 
oC and iben be added, nitii a little confusion, 
" li^e the boy — " 

"Tes nr — ejiartly SLe tie jonng feUow," said 
his compaDion ; '■ bat there ain't nothing about 
liei to interest ■>. Sbe told me u die oaoe had 
friends as lired in Mastertnn ; but sbe'l the sort 
of woman a« don't mind miu'h abont fi^ndl aa 
long as lier children is well off; and I jiidf;G she 
«M of well-to-da folks, that was awfid pnt out 
nboat hcT mairiage:. A man like tlial, sir, 
might be far tbme bcr, and have friends that 
was lar aboie her, and yet it's far from the kind 
of marriage as would sali^fy well-to-do folksy" 

''I thought she came from the Ifle of Han," 
said Mr. Brownloir, in what be meant for an iO' 
different way. 

"As a chUd, sir— as a child," «ud the detect- 
ive, with easy carelcssoesg. " Her fticndl left 
there when she was but a cJiild, and then tbej 
went where there was a garrison, where Ae met 
with her good gentleman. She was nerei in 
Masterlon hereeif. It was after she was mar- 
ried and gone, and, I rather think, cast off by all 

^ , belonging lo her, that they came to live here." 

Surely if the detective Hr. Bmwnlow sat leaning over the fire, and a 
■ be that Ihero was ' heavy moisture began to rise on his forehead. 
The speaker was so careless, and yet these calm 
details seemed to him so terrible. Coa1d it be 
that be was making terrors for himself— that the 
man experienced in luj-siery was right in being 
go certain that there was wi mjstcry here — or 
must he accept ihc awful cimimstantial evidence 
uf these simple parti cnlutB ? Conld there be 
more than one fninily which had left the Tsle of 
Man m long ago, and gone to live where there 
was a garrison, and abandoned its silly danghter 
when she married her soldier? Mr. Brownlow 
wag atnpcGcd, and did not know what to think. 
He sat and listened whjle ihii man whom he had 
coiled to his DssiBtance went over apain all ihe 
facts that seemed to point out that the connec- 
tion of the family with the Poivjses of Iforth 
Wales was the one thioi: either to be brought 
forward or got rid of. This was haw he had 
understood bis instmctions, nnd he had car- 
ried them oot BO fully that his employer, fally 
occu|Mcd with the ineidenlal information which 
seemed to prove all ho feared, heard his voice 
run on without remarking it, and would have 
told him 10 stop the babble to which he was giv 
ing Tent, had ills thoughts been suflicienlly a 
leisure to care for what ho was s.iying. When 
he fully perecivod this mistake, Mr. Brownlow 
looted upon it ns " providcnlin!," as p™|ile ttr, 
Bnt, In the mean time, hawns 
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. any thing, except of a possibility still more clear 
and possible, and of a ridiculous misconception 
which still it was not his interest to clear up. 
He let his detective talk, and then he let hjm go, 
but half satisfied, and inclined to think that no 
confidence was reposed in him. And though it 
was so late, and the brougham was at the door, 
and the servants very tired of their unusual de- 
tention, Mr. Brownlow went back again to the 
fire, and bent over it, and stretched out his hands 
to the blaze, and again tried to think. He went 
over the same ideas a hundred times, and yet 
they did not seem to grow any clearer to him. 
He tried to ask himself what was bis duty, but 
duty slunk away, as it were to the very recesses of 
his soul, and gave no impulse to his mind, nor so 
much as showed itself in the darkness. If this 
should turn out to be true, no doubt there were 
certain things which he ought to do ; and yet, 
if all this could but be banished for awhile, and 
the year got over which woulxl bring safety — ^Mr. 
Brownlow had never in all his life before done 
what he knew to be a dishonorable action. He 
was not openly contemplating such a thing now ; 
only somehow his possessions seemed so much 
more his than any body else's ; it seemed as if 
he had so much better right to the good things 
lie had been enjoying for four-and-twenty years 
than any woman could have who had. never pos- 
sessed them — who knew nothing about them. 
And then he did not know that it was this wom- 
an. He said to himself that he had really no 
reason to think so. Thn young man had said 
nothing about old Mrs. Thomson. The detect- 
ive had never even suspected any mystery in 
that quarter, though he was a man of mystery, 
and it was his business to suspect every thing. 
This was what he was thinking when he went 
back to the fire in his office, and stretched his 
hands over the blaze. Emotion of any kind 
somehow chills the physical frame ; but when 
one of the detained clerks came to inform him 
of the patient brougham which waited outside, 
and which Sara, by reason of the cold, had sent 
for him, it was the opinion of the young man 
that Mr. Brownlow was beginning to age rapid- 
ly, and that he looked quite old that evening. 
But he did not look old ; ho looked, if any one 
hi^ been there with eyes to see it, like a man 
for the first time in his life driven to bay. Some 
men come to that moment in their lives sooner, 
some later, some never at all. John Brownlow 
had been more than five-and-fifty years in the 
world, and yet he had never been driven to bay 
before. And he was so now; and except to 
stand out and resist, and keep his face to his 
enemies, he did not, in the suddenness of the oc- 
currence, see as yet what he was to do. 

In the mean time, however, he had to stoop 
to ordinary necessities and get into his carriage 
and be driven home, through the white gleam- 
ing country which shone under the moonlight, 
carrying with him a curious perception of how 
different it would have been had the house in 
High Street been home — had he had nothing 
more to do than to go up to the old drawing- 
room, his mother's drawing-room, and find Sara 
there ; and eat his dinner where his father had 
eaten his, instead of this long drive to the 
great country-house, which was so much more 
costly and mafrnificrnt than any thin^ his foro- 
fkthers knew; but then his father, what would 



he have thought of this complication? What 
would he have advised, had it been any client of 
his ; nay, what, if it was a client, would Mr. 
Brownlow himself advise? These thoughts kept 
turning over in his mind half against his will as 
he lay back in the corner of the caiiiago and 
saw the ghostly trees glimmer past in their coat- 
ing of snow. He was very late, and Sara was 
anxious about him ; nay, even Jack was anx- 
ious, and had come down to the park gates to 
look out for the carriage, and also to ask how the 
little invalid was at Mrs. Swayne's. Jack, hav- 
ing this curiosity in his mind, did not pay much 
attention to his father's looks ; but Sara, with a 
girl's quick perception, saw there was something 
unusual in his face ; and with her usual rapidity 
she leaped to the conclusion that the bank must 
hare broken or the railway gone wrong of which 
she had dreamed in the morning. Thus they all 
met at the table with a great deal on their minds ; 
and this day, which I have recorded with pains- 
taking minuteness, in order that there may be no 
future doubt as to its importance in the history, 
came to an end with outward placidity but much 
internal perturbation — at least came to an end 
as much as any day can be said to come to an 
end which rises upon an unsuspecting family big 
with undeveloped fate. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

TODNO POWYS. 

Mr. Brownlow took his new clerk into his em- 
ployment next morning. It is true that this was 
done to fill up a legitimate vacancy, but yet it 
took every body in the office a little by surprise. 
The junior clerk had generally been a very junior, 
taken in rather by way of training than for any 
positive use. The last one, indeed, whom this 
new-comer had been taken to replace, was an 
overgrown boy in jackets, very different, indeed, 
from the tall, well-developed Canadian whose 
appearance filled all Mr. Brownlow's clerks with 
amazement. All sorts of conjectures about him 
filled the minds of these young gentlemen. 
They all spied some unknown motive under- 
neath, and their guesses at it were ludicrously 
far from the real case. The conveyancing clerk 
suggested that the young fellow was somebody's 
son **that old Brownlow has ruined, you know, 
in the way of business." Other suppositions 
fixed on the fact that ho was the son of a widow 
by whom, perhaps, the governor might have been 
bewitched, an idea which was speedily adopted 
as the favorite and most probable explanation, 
and caused unbounded amusement in the office. 
They made so merry over it that onoe or twice 
awkward consequences had nearly ensued ; for 
the new clerk had quick ears, and was by no 
means destitute of intelligence, and decidedly 
more than a match, physically, for the most of 
his fellows. As for the circumstances of his en- 
gagement, they were on this wise. 

At the hour which Mr. Brownlow had appoint- 
ed to see him again, young Powys presented him- 
self punctually in the outer office, where he was 
made to wait a little, and heard some ** chaffing" 
about the governor's singular proceedings on 
the previous day and his interviews with Inspect- 
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Foltakr, which probalily convcred n certain 
ouDl uf inrormation to Ihe joang man. 
When he wu ushered inlo Mr. BtowdIow'b rhiid, 
there was, notwithitanding his frnnk and c|>rn 
caantcnance, a certain cload on hia brow. He 
BWwI sliffly before bi> fulcre emplorer, and 
heard with onJv > haif-saliBfied look that the 
Liwjrar, haTing maJe inqniries, was disposed to 
take sdrantage of hii semces. To this the 
joang backwoodBiuan assented in a itilted nay, 
rer7 different from hi« previous fmnktiets ; an j 
nben all was canclndcd, he stilt stood doubtful, 
with the h>ok upon hii face of having some ihiog 

"I don't know what more there is to settle, 
except llie tiine when ;ou enter upon yaiti 
duticB," said Mr. Brownlon', a, little turjiriscd. 
"Yon need not begin to-day. Mr. Wrinkell, 
(lie bead-clerk, wUl gire yon all the neceasaij 
inforniaJdoii ahom hours, and show yon all yon 
will have to do — It ibere any thing mon> you 
vFOnld like to lay ?" 

" Why, yes, air," said ihs yoath abruptly, with 
amistore of irritation and compnnecion. " Per- 
haps what I say may look very ungrateful; but 
— why did yougendapolicemsn to my mother? 
That is not the way to inc|uire about a man if 
you mean to trust him. 1 don't say yoi 

"A policeman I" said Mr. Brownlow, ii 






"Well, sir, the fellows there, "cried the encr- 
(^ic yoong savage, pointing behind him, "cull 
him Inspector. I dini't mean to eav yon were 
to take me on my own word ; any inquiries yon 
likai to make we wore ready to answer ; 1ml a 
jiolieeman — and lo my mother?" 

Mr, Brownlow laughed, bnt yet this explosion 
(>a>o him a certain nneasinoss. " Compose 
yoBTself," be said, " the man is not a policeman, 
but he is a confidential agent, whom when I 
csn'l SCO about any tiling myself — but I hope 
lie did not say any thing or ask any thing tbnt 
annoyed Mrs. — yoor mother," Mr. Brownlow 
added, hurriedly ; and if the jocnlar youths in 
the olGce had seen something like a shade of 
nddi^onal color rise on his elderly check, their 
nmusement and their suspicions would hare 
been piinally confirmed, 

" Well, no," said young Powys, the ccimpRnc- 
turn gaining ground ; " I beg your pardon, sir ; 
yon aro very kind. I tun sure you must think 
me ungrateful — hut — " 

'• Nonsense I" said Mr. Brownlow; "it is 
quite right yon riiould stand up for your mother, 
'ihe man is not b. policeman — and I never — in- 
tended him — to trouble — your mother," he add- 
ed, with hesitation. "Hewentto make inquiry, 
and these sort of people take thcif own way ; 
but he did not annoy her, I hope 7" 

" Oh, no '." said the youth, recovering his lem. 
per altogether. " She took it np as being some 
inqniry about my father, and she was a liute 
eKciteo, thinking perhaps that his friends — but 
never mind. I told hor it wus best wo should 
depend ontj on onrsclves, nod I am sure I am 
riglit, Thsink you ; I shall have good news to 
tell her to-day." 

"Slop n little, "said Mr. Brownlow, feeling a 
reaction upon himself of the compunction which 
had [uissed over bis yonng companion. " She 
IhoDghl it was gamcthing about your father? 



Ifilhere any thing mysterious, then, nbontyour 
father F 1 told yon there was ii Lady I'owya 
wbo had lived here." 

" I don't think there i> any thing mysteriens 
about tiim,"sBiil the young man. "1 scoicely 
remember him, though I am the eldest. He 
died quite young — and my poor mothn' has 
always thought that his friends — Bat I nercr 
cnconraged her in that idea, for my part." 

"That his friends could do something for 
you?" said Mr. Brownlow. 

** Yes, that if what she thought. I don't 
tbink myself there is any foundation for it ; and 
seeing they have never found us oat all these 
yeare — Bve-and-ln-enty years — " 

" Five-and-twcnty years!" Mr. Brownlow 
repealed, with a start — not that Ihe coincidenco 
was any thine, hat only that the mere sound <£ 
the word startled him, excited as he was. 

"YCF, IamBBoldastha[,''sddyoungPowyfi, 
with a smite, and then he recollected himself. 
*' J beg your pardon, sir; I am taking np your 
time, and 1 hope yon don't think I am nngrate^i. 
Getting this situation so soon is erety IhinR in 
the world to us." 

■' I am glad 10 hear it," said Mr. Brownlow : 
and yet he could not bnt ask himself whether 
his yonng visiior laid an emphasis upon tbit sit- 
uation. What was OiU situation more than 
another? "But the salary is not very targe, yon 
know — do you mean lo take yonr mother and 
her family on yonr shoulders with sisly pounds 

"It is iiiy family," said the young man, grow- 
ingrcd, "I have no interest separate fifota 
theirs." Then lis passed for a monienf, feeling 
affronted ; but he could not bear malice. Next 
minute be relapsed into the frank and confiden- 
tial tone that was naturnl lo him. "There are 
only live of us afler all," he taid — " Sre alto- 
gether, and the little sisters don't cost mnch ; 
and we have a little money — I think we shall 
do very well." 

"I hDpeBO,"EBid Mr. Brownlow; and some- 
how, notu-ithstaiiding that he intended in his 
heart to do tliis young fellow a deadly injnij, a 
certain affectionate interest in the lad sprung np 
within him. Ho was so honest and open, and 
had anch an inni>cent confidence in the interest 
of others. None of his ordinary clerks mere thns 
garrulous to Mr. Brownlow, It never would 
have occurred to them to confide in the "gor'- 
nor.'' He knew them as they came and went, 
and had a certain knowledge of their belonginjis 
— which it was that would have old Robinson's 
money, and which that had given his fotherso 
mnch uneasiness ; but that was very different 
from a young fellow that would look into your 
face and make a confidant of you as lo his nay 
of spending his sixty pounds a.year. John 
Brownlow had possessed a heart ever einee ho 
was nwaro of his own individuality. It was 
that that made him raise bis eyes always, years 

■ years ngo, when Bessie Fennel! went post 
vindows. Perhaps it would hare been just as 
well had he not been thus moved; audyetsumc- 
timeK, when he was alt by himself and looked up 
suddenly and anwnny psssing tigaro, the remem- 
brance of llioM tnomenis when Bessie passed 
would bo ns clear upon him as if he were yonng 
again. InSuGnced by this same organ, which 
hod no particular liusincu in the breast of a 
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man of his profession at his yeara, Mr. Brown- 
low looked tip with eyes that were almost tender 
npon the young man whom he had just taken 
into his employment — notwithstanding that, to 
tell the truth, he meant badly by him, and in 
one pai*ticular at least was far from intending to 
be his friend. 

** I hope so," he said ; ** and if you are steady 
and suit us, there may be means found of 
increasing a liule. I don't pledge myself to any 
thing, you know ; but we shall see how you get 
on ; and if you have any papers or any thing 
that may give a clue to your father's family," 
he continued, as he took up his pen, '* bring 
them to me some day and I'll look over them. 
That's all in the way of business to us. We 
might satisfy your mother after all, and perhaps 
be of some use to you." 

This he said with an almost paternal smile, 
dismissing his new clerk, who went away in an 
enthusiasm of gratitude and satisfaction. It is 
so pleasant to be very kindly used, especially to 
young people who know no better. It throws a 
glow of comfort through the internal conscious- 
ness. It is so very, very good of your patron, 
and, in a smaller way, it is good of you too, who 
are patronized. You are understood, you are 
appreciated, you are liked. This was the feel- 
ing young Powys had. To think that Mr. 
Brownlow would have been as good to any body 
would not have been half so satisfactory, and 
he went off with ringing hasty steps, which in 
themselves were beating a measure of exhilar- 
ation, to tell his mother, who, though ready on 
the spot to worship Mr. Brownlow, would natur- 
ally set this wonderful success down to the score 
of her boy's excellencies. As for the lawyer him- 
self, he took his pen in his hand and wrote a few 
words of the letter which lay unfinished before 
liiih while the young man was going out, as if 
anxious to make up for the time lost in this inter- 
view ; but as soon as the door was closed John 
Brownlow laid down his pen and leaned back in 
his chair. What was it he had done ? — taken 
in a viper to his bosom that would sting him ? 
or received a generous, open, confiding youth, 
in order to blind and hookwink and rob him? 
These were strong — nay, rude and harsh words, 
and he did not say them even to himself; but a 
kind of shadow of them rolled through his mind, 
and gave him a momentary panic. Was this 
what he was about to do ? With a pretense of 
kindness, even generosity, to take this open- 
hearted young fellow into his employment, in 
order to keep him in the dark, and prevent him 
from finding out that the fortune was his upon 
which Brownlows and all its grandeur was 
founded? Was this what he was doing? It 
seemed to Joha Brownlow for the moment as if 
the air of the room was suffocating, or rather as if 
there was no air at all to breathe, and he pluck- 
ed at his cravat in the horror of the sensation. 
Bat then he came to himself. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, just as likely, he was taking into his 
boose a secret enemy, who, once posted there, 
would search and find out every thing. Quite 
likely, very likely ; for what did he mean by the 
emphasis with which he said this situation, and 
all that about his father, which was throwing 
dost into Mr. Brownlow's cautious eyes ? Per- 
haps his mind was a little biassed by his profes- 
sion — perhaps he was moved by something of 



the curious legal uncertainty which teaches a 
man to plead ** never indebted " in the same 
breath with ** already paid ;" for amid the hurry 
and tumult of these thoughts came another 
which was of a more comforting tendency. 
After all, he had no evidence that the boy was 
that woman's son. No evidence whatever — not 
a shadow. And it was not his duty to go out 
and hunt for her or her son over all the world. 
Nobody could expect it of him. He had done 
it once, but to do it over again would be simply 
absurd. Let them come and make their claim. 

Thus the matter was decided, and there could 
be no doubt that it was with a thrill of veiy 
strange and mingled interest that Mr. Brown- 
low watched young Powys enter upon his du- 
ties. He had thought this would be a trouble 
to him — a constant shadow npon him — a kind 
of silent threat of misery to come ; but the fact 
was that it did not turn out so. The young fel- 
low was so frank and honest, so far at least as 
physiognomy went — ^his very step was so cheer- 
ful and active, and rang so lightly on the stones 
— he was so ready to do any thing, so quick 
and cordial and workman-like about his work — 
came in with such a bright face, spoke with such 
a pleasant respectful confidence, as knowing that 
some special link existed between his employer 
and himself; Mr. Brownlow grew absolutely at- 
tached to the new clerk, for whom he had so 
little use, to whom he was so kind and fatherly, 
and against whom — good heavens ! was it pos- 
sible ? he was harboring such dark designs. 

As for young Jack,. when he came back to the 
office after a few days on the ice, there being 
nothing very important in the way of business 
going on just then, the sight of this new figure 
took him very much by surprise. He was not 
very friendly with his father's clerks on the 
whole — perhaps because they were too near him- 
self to be looked upon with charitable eyes ; too 
near, and yet as far off, he thought to himself, 
as if he had been a duke. Not that Jack had 
those attributes which distinguished the great 
family of snobs. When he was among educated 
men ho was as unassuming as it is in the nature 
of a young man to be, and never dreamed of 
asking what their pedigree was, or what their 
baluice at their banker's. But the clerks were 
different — they were natural enemies — fellows 
that might set themselves np for being as good 
as he, and yet were not as good as he, however 
you chose to look at the question. In short, 
they were cads. This was the all-expressive 
word in which Jack developed his sentiments. 
Any addition to the cads was irksome to him ; 
and then he, the young prince, knew nothing 
about it, which was more irksome still. 

"Who is that tall fellow?" he said to Mr. 
Wrinkell, who was his father's vizier. " What 
is he doing here ? You don't mean to say he's 
en permanence t Who is he, and what is he do- 
ing there ?** 

"That's Mr. Powys, Mr. John,** said Mr. 
Wrinkell, calmly, and with a complacent little 
nod. The vizier rather liked to snub the heir- 
apparent when he could, and somehow the Ca- 
nadian had crept into his good graces too. 

" By Jove! and who the deuce is Mr. Powys?" 
said Jack, with unbecoming impatience, almost 
loud enough to reach the stranger's ear. 
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, I know. I sliuuU Buy he niis ik Uecilieil stl- 
ditionj Etauily, very BtaaJv — yuiiqtunl in tb: 
morning — clever ab his work— ulivnys up to his 

"Oh, I sea, a piece ofpeTfcciian," saiit Juck, 
witli, it must he conre«sed, a, alight sneer. " But 
I don't see that he via waoied. Brown wu 
quite nhle for nil the vrork. I ehoulJ like to 
know wliera you picked that fellow up. It's 
very odd chat somethiog always hapjiena wlicn 
I am abeoDt for a single day." 

"Tlie frost has lasiod for ten days," aaidMr. 
Wrinkolt, with serious but mild reproof — " not 
Ihnl I think there is any tiling in ihat. We nnj 
only jaune once in this life ; and ihero la noth- 
ing particular doing. I am very glad you took 
advantage of it, Mr. John." 

Now il was OQO of Jack's wenk pointu that he 
haled being called Mr. John, nnd could not bcnr 
to be approved of — two peculiarities of whieh 
Mr. Wrinkell was very thoroughly aware. But 
the vizier hud many privileges. He was seri- 
ous und suhataniml, and not a man who could 
be collud a cad, as Jack called his own conlcm- 
poraiieB in the office. Howsoever tiresome or 
aggravating he might bo, bo had 10 bohorne wilhi 
Dud he knew his advantnges, and was not always 
generous in the nso ho mads of tiiem. When 
the young man went off into hia 
Tate room, Mr. Wrinkell was tempted 
little inward chuckle. Ho was a diasentcr, and 
ha rather IJked lo pat the yonng autocrat down- 
" He hog too much of his own way — too mnvh 
of his own way," ho said to himself, nnd went 
against Jack on principle, and for hia good, 
which is a kind of conduct not always appreci- 
ated by those far whose good it is kept up. 

And from that moment s kind of opposition, 
not to say enmity, crept up between Jack and 
the new clerk— a sort of feeling thai they were 
rather too like each other, and were not practi- 
cable in the same hemiapherc. Jock tried, but 
found it did not anawer, lo coll the new-comer 
a end. He did not, like the others, follow Jack's 
own ways at a woful diatance, and copy those 
things for which Jack rather despised him- 
self, as nil coda have n way of doing ; hut had 
his own way, and Was himself, Powys, not the 
least litte the Browns and Itobinsons. Tlie very 
first evening, as ihcy were dri\'ing home to- 
tter. Jack, having spent the day in a close 
imination of tho new-comer, thought it as 
let his father know hia opinion on the 
. which ho did us they flew along in their 

_ lart, with the wicked mare which Jack could 
lorcely hold in, and the sharp wind nbizzing 
post their ears, that tvere icy cold with speed. 

" I MO you have got a new fellow in the office," 
snid Jack. "1 hope it's not my idleness that 
made it necessary. I should have gone back on 
Monday ; bat I thought yon said — " 

"I am glad you didn't come," said Mr, 
BrowTilow, quietly. " I should have lold you had 
there been any occasion. No,it was not ior that. 
Yon know ho came in young Jones's place." 

" He's not very much like young Jones," 
said Jock — "as old as I am, I should think. 
How siie polls, to bo sure ] One would think, 
to see her go, she hadn't b&m out for a week." 
f.. " Older than you are," said Mr. Brownlow — 
■WIve-aud-Hventj;" and he gave an anconscions 






nos dark, and ibe wind was sharp, 
■<: very fresh { and under such dr- 
i man may I'eliova his mind, at IcaM 
'■ uf a sigh, without being obliged to 
ason. So, at least, Mr. Biownlow 
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thought. 

But Jack heard it, somehow, not wit list nnding 
the ring of the mare's hoofu and the rush of the 
wind, and was confounded — as much confound- 
ed as he durst venture on being with each a slip- 
pery animal to deal with. 

"Beg your pardon, sir," said the fmom, 
"keep her steady, air; thiu hero is the gate she's 
always o-shying at." 

" Oh, confound her 1" sud Jack — or perhaps 
it wna " confound you'' — which would havo 
been more natural ; but the little waltz perform- 
ed by Mrs. Bess at that moment, anil the sharp 
crsck of the whip, and the wind that whliiled 
through all, msdo hia adjuration less distinct 
than il might have boon. When, however, tho 
dangerous gate was past, and they were going 
on again with great speed nnd moderate steadi- 
ness, lie resumed — 

" I thought you did not moan lo have another 
in yonng Jones's place. I should bave said 
Brown conld do all the work. When these fel- 
lows havo too little lo do lliey get into all sorts 
liem. Wlien of mischief." 

wn little pri- 1 " Most fellows do," said Mr. Brownlow, calm- 
■"-' • — '"" " ly. " I may as well tell yon, Jack, that I want- 
ed young Powys — I know his people ; that is to 
sny," he added hnaiily, "I dont know his peo- 
ple. Don't take it into your head that I do — 
but still I've heard something about them — in a 
kind of a way ; and it's my special desira to hHTQ 
him there." 

''I sail! noihing against it, sir," said Jack, 
displeased. " You nre the head, to do whatever 
yon like. I only asked you know." 

"Yes, I know you only asked," said Mr. 
Brownlow, with quiet decision. " That ia my 
hnainess ; hut I'd rather you were civil to him, 
if it ia the some to yon." 

"By Jove, I believe shell break our necks 
some day," said Jack, in hia irritation, though 
Ihe mare waa doing nothing partictilar. " Go- 
ing OS quiet aa a lamb," the groom said after- 
ward in amazement, "when he lei out at her 
enough to make a saint contrairy." And "con- 

■ry"Eiie was up to the very door of the hoo^ , 
ich perhaps, under the circumstanci^ ~ ' 
juat as well. 



CHAPTER K. 



Peuhaps one of the reaaons why Joe 
out of temper at this partienlar momt ' 

Mrs. Swaylio had been impertinent to „-,| 

that he cared in the least for Mrs. Bwaync; But 
naturally ho took a little interest in the — child 
— ho supposed she was only a child — a little 
light thing that felt like a feather wheu ho car- 
ried lier in out of the snow. Ho Aail carried her 
in, and ho " took an interest " in her ; and why 
he (hould ho met with imperlinencc when he 
asked how the little creatnro was, waa more 
than Jack could nndersland. The very morning 
of the day on which bo saw yaeng Powys first. 
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lie had been answered bj Mrs. Swajne stand- 
ing in front of her door, and pnlling it close be- 
hind her, as if she was afraid of thieves or some- 
thing. ** She's a-going on as nicely as coold be, 
and there ain't no cause for anxiety, sir," Mrs. 
Swayne said, which was not a very impertinent 
speech after all. 

** Oh, I did not suppose there was," said Jack. 

"It was only a sprain, I suppose ; but she look- 

: cd sach a delicate little thing. That old woman 

I with her was her mother, eh ? What did she 

mep. traveling with a fragile little creature like 

that iu the carrier's cart?" 

''I don't know about no old woman,*' said 
Mrs. Swayne ; "the good lady as has my front 
parlor is the only female as is here, and they've 
come for quiet, Mr John, not meaning no of- 
fense; and when you're a bit nervish, as I 
knows myself by experience, it goes to your 
heart every time as there comes a knock at the 
door." 

*'You can't have many knocks at the door 
here," said Jack ; *' as for me, I only wanted to 
know how the little thing was." 

"Miss is a-doing nicely, sir," Mrs. Swayne 
answered, with solemnity; and this was what 
Jack considered a very impertinent reception of 
his kind inquiries. He was amused by it, and 
yet it pat him a little out of temper too. ** As 
if I coald possibly mean the child any harm," 
he said to himself, with a laugh ; rather, in- 
deed, insisting on the point that she was a child 
in all his thoughts on the subject ; and then, as 
has been seen, the sudden introduction of young 
Powys and Mr. Brownlow's calm adoption of 
the sentiment that it was his business to decide 
who was to be in the office, came a little hard 
upon Jack, who, after all, notwithstanding his 
, philosophical indifference as to his sister's heir- 
\ ess-ship, liked to be consulted about matters of 
I business, and did not approve of being put back 
into a secondary place. 

Thns it was with a sense of having done her 
duty by her new lodgers, that Mrs. Swayne paid 
iier periodical visit in the afternoon to the in- 
mates of the parlor, where the object of Jack 
Brownlow's inquiries lay very much covered up 
pn the little horsehair sofa. She was still suffer- 
ing from her sprain, and was lying asleep on the 
narrow couch, wrapped in all the shawls her 
roother possessed, and with her own pretty red 
cloak thrown over the heap. It was ratner a 
Snm little apartment, with dark-green painted 
^alls, and coarse white curtains drawn over the 
single window. But the inmates probably were 
wed to no better, and certainly were quite con- 
tent with their quarters. The girl lay asleep 
with a flush upon her cheeks, which the long eye- 
Mes seemed to overshadow, and her soft rings 
of dark hair pushed back in pretty disorder off 
lier soft, full, childlike forehead. She was sleep- 
ing that grateful sleep of convalescence, in which 
life itself seems to come back — a sleep deep and 
soand and dreamless, and quite undisturbed by 
the little murmur of voices which went on over 
the fire. Her mother was a tall, meagre wom- 
an, older than the mother of such a girl ought 
to have been. Save that subtle, indefinable re- 
semblance which is called family likeness, the 
two did not resemble each other. The elder 
woman now sitting in the horsehair easy-chair 
over the fire, was very tall, with long features. 



and gray cheeks which had never known any 
roses. She had keen black passionate eyes, 
looking as young and full of life as if she had 
been sixteen instead of nearly sixty ; and her 
hair was still as black as it had been in her 
youth. But somehow the dead darkness, of the 
hair made the gray face underneath look older 
than if it had been softened by the silvery tones 
of white that belong to the aged. She was 
dressed as poor women, who have ceased to care 
about their appearance, and have no natural 
instinct that way, so often dress, in every thing 
most snited to increase her personal deficiencies. 
She had a little black lace cap over her black 
hair, and a black gown with a rim of grayish 
white round the neck, badly made, and which 
took away any shape that might ever have been 
in her tall figure. Her hands were hard, and 
red, and thin, with no sort of softening between 
them and the harsh black sleeve which clasped 
her wrists. She was not a lady, that was eri- 
dent ; and yet you would not have said she was 
a common woman after you had -looked into 
her eyes. 

It was very cold, though the thaw had set in, 
and the snow was gone — raw and damp with a 
penetrating chill, which is as bad as frost — or 
worse, some people think. And the new-comer 
sat over the fire, leaning forward in the high- 
backed horse-hair chair, and spreading out her 
hands to the warmth. She had given Mrs. 
Swayne a general invitation to come in for a 
chat in the afternoon, not knowing as yet how 
serious a business that was ; and was now mak- 
ing the best of it, interposing a few words now 
and then, and yet not altogether without com- 
fort in the companionship, the very hum of hu- 
man speech having something consc^tory in it. 

**If it's been a fever, that's a thing as will 
mend," said Mrs. Swayne, **and well over tooj 
and a thing as you don't have more nor once. 
When it's here, and there's decline in the fami- 
ly — ^"she added, putting her hand significantly 
to her breast. 

** There's no decline in my family," said the 
lodger, quickly. *^ It was downright sickness al- 
ways. No, she's quite strong in her chest. I've 
always said it was a great blessing that they were 
all strong in their chests." 

**And yet you have but this one left," said 
Mrs. Swayne. "Dear, dear! — when it's de- 
cline, it comes kind of natural, and you get used 
to it like. An aunt o' mine had nine, all took 
one after the other, and she got that used to it, 
she'd tell you how it would be as soon as e'er ? 
one o' them began to droop ; but when it's them 
sort of masterful sicknesses as you can't do noth« 
ing for — Deary me ! all strong in their chests, 
and yet yon have had so many and but this one 
left." 

"Ay," said the mother, wringing her thin 
hands with a momentary yet habitual action, 
"it's hard when you've reared them so far^ but 
yon said it was good air here ?" 

** Beautiful air, that's what it is," said Mrs, 
Swayne, enthusiastically ; ** and when she gets a 
bit stronger, and the weather gets milder, and he 
mends of his rheumatics, Swayne shall drive her 
out in his spring-cart It's a fine way of seeing 
the country — a deal finer, /think, than the gen-' 
try in their carriages with a coachman on his box 
perched up afore theuL I ain't one as holds by 
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liiwl Knotlier biul mm ui »inil Ibr 
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In'i nn nioor not no batter liehavod as I 
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r yit*s 8Bini!l oa is alwiijs n-lvnding 

Ih IkfiiE Sairah cUn yonnf; lady iit tho sreal 
Hiie?'' naked itle serangvr, luoltrntr up. 

Swnyne uBwnnd wiih a Ut^e rehiRtance. 
ffg, snvB enough ; biit they ain't the real 
itrea, Not a» tlia old 8qDiT«« was mudi 



wn -. bin ilicre he is ns p-aml 3B u prince, 

ioB SBii'Hh di-«aiBd apKtia a liiEle peneoFfc, 

r cnrrlflfts and her rkling-liane, anrf her 

119 if Hlia wa» real oM gentry, ft wiu Mr. 

IS carried yon* girl indixtn that tiitve when 

" and a rare »i>nbla«ont« ewe he can be 

I nets it in bia bead, »-«al]i*f; at my 

nd kncckinir at the knocker when, trvr 
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idmat .imnsemcnt in tier lone, ami ebo lOokort 
iHuk ii> ilie sob itiierc lier daughur wn* Ifiiw 
Willi a Umh ln> piiik and raaoUkc Ibr iwalUt 
upon Itrr ctrnk. " t'nor little ttdng ; it. i» w» 
oarir Ibr itut — <ibe ii onlj a (.■htld." 

" 1 ilun'c pot no lititlt ialliem being. only diiU 

■" aaid Mn. Swayna " Ii romea tcrrihlB 

:<)^ rhat i&n of thini; ; and a ^cnliemiui 

.. .: Avnrt Willi him. Wben ^hu'^ tiiu» had 

' liai airt a-numing n£[er her. a uiij dun't 

iii;iii-liir<>rwnnl. 'nuit'j my (ipimiin : anil. 
tliank PraTideno;, r'-c btmi iu the Way iil'mmp 
tolion myeclf. nnil I know wiintit aU.meana." 

l£n. Svsynrrt lulgcr did not asm nE all.di^ 
lighlnd by thrac aimnienlarieB. A. little auafa. of 
irrido orpain cnme aver tier cokirltm chuck ; and 
siiB kept gliuiDin); liack at itiQ mSa oil which her 
dnuahior luy. ■• My PnmitlH is a liule loiiy, if 
over iliero miB o lody. " jbe said, in u nurrane'aa- 
Jennno; hut it wai cvideniiy a ipieKion tha diit 
not menn to iligcnsa tritli her laiidlaily ; and tints 
the ooDKiBBtion came to a pause. 

Hra. 9wnyne, tiuivever, ivbk nut eaaly sab~ 
dued ; and Giirfusiiy oi^d her aycn twyaud ber 
ironl. "I diink you mid aa yon liud fiienifii 
hi>ra ?" abe anid, making a Hen Etort. 

'■ No, no fHenda. We're nlone in llifl world, 
she and. I," said the woman, haatily. " We've 
been lonff away, and erery body is clend that ttner 
belnaged tn m. She basn'tu soul but me. poor 
dear, and Tm old. b^s ilreodjiil to be old soil 
liafa a, joung child. If [ was to die — but we'ce 
not badly a^ " ahn continued, nith a laina jodBb 
in oniin'cr to an Blarmed glance all BTonnd Aa 
room I^m Hra. Swaync, "^and I'm aavins sp 
every penny fbr her. K I eonld only sea bar M 
weli and nwy aa die used to he '." 

"Thnl will come in time,'' said the 
•' Don't you be nfeard. It's buuitifnl 
what with tresh milk and new-taid e^KS de*H 
come raunit oa fast as tbc grasB pov^ Toit'll 
sessheirill — they always does here. Miaa SMnUt 
heraelf waa aa pony a bit uf n child as irTer yoM 
set cyei on, and ihe's a &ae taQ [n9» njlh a cobr 
I'&a a rose — I will soy that for ber — now." 

"And t tbioit yon »iid she was aJiout my 
chiM'a B^e," said the toDther, with a cenain 
wiufo) glance ont of Che wtnilow. "PerliBfs 
■he and »y Famelik — But of course a Toai^ 
la^j like that hiu plenty at fiends. Pornds 
Witt never be tott^abe's done growing. She 
takes aAer her tuber's ude, yon lee, " the psor 
wontaa added, wiib a aigh, iaakiag runml onet, 
mora to the sofa where faer child lay. 

"And it aiu't loup, perbapa, eince ron loat 
your gotid gemfcroan?" laid iln, Swaync. en- 
rimity giting a certain hreri^ to her ipcccb- 

"He wu ia the >nDy,"Baid tbe hxlEer, past- 
il^ hy the direct question, " and it's a wandering 
sort nf life. Kow I've come ba^, all are gone 
thM crer belonged to roe, or so mnch as knew 
me. It fccii dreary like. I don't mind for my- 
Mlf. if t eoabl bat find iomc kind friends for nir 
child." 

"Don't yon fret," said Mrs-Swarne, rising. 
"She'll find friends, no feai; and 'its ridiklus 
to hear^on talk tike nn old woman, and not a 
dray hair on roiir hood — But I hear Swayne 
n'RTnmliliDK. Mrs. Fresion. He's no belter nor 
nn old "rmJi'.wwonian, That manisn't. for his leu." 

When the CUD Tcrsn lion ended ihus, ihe lodger 
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rose, partly in ciyility, and stood before the fire, 
looking into the dark little mirror orer the 
mantle-shelf when her visitor was gone. It was 
not vanity that moved her to look at herself. 
*-* Threescore and ten !** she was saying softly — 
** threescore and ten ! She'd be near thirty by 
then, and able to take care of herself.*' It was 
a sombre thought enough, bat it was all the 
comfort she could take. *^The child ^* all this 
time had to all appearance lain fast asleep under 
her wi*aps, with the red cloak laid over her, a 
childlike, fragile creature. She began to stir at 
tills moment, and her mother's face cleared as 
if by magic. She went up to the little hard 
conch, and murmured her inquiries over it with 
that indescribable voice which belongs only to 
doves, and mothers croodling over their sick 
children. Pamela considered it the most ordi- 
nary utterance in the world, and never found 
out that it was totally unlike the nsnally almost 
harsh tones of the same voice when addressing 
other people. The girl threw off her coverings 
with a little impatience, and came with tottering 
steps to the big black easy-chair. The limpid 
eyes which had struck Jack Brownlow when 
they gazed wistfully out of the carrier's cart, 
were almost too bright, as her color was almost too 
warm, for the moment ; but it was the flush of 
weakness and sleep, not of fever. She too, like 
her mother, wore rusty black ; but neither that 
poor and melancholy garb, nor any other dis- 
advantageous circumstance, could impair the 
sweetness of the young tender face. It was 
lovely with the sweetness of spring as are the 
primroses and anemones ; dew, and fragrance, 
and growth, and all the possibilities of expan- 
sion, were in her lovely looks. Ton could not 
have told what she might not grow to. Seeing 
her, it was possible to understand the eagerness 
with which the poor old mother, verging on 
threescore, counted her chances of a dozen years 
longer in this life. These dozen years might 
make all the difference to Pamela ; and Pamela 
ivas all that she had in the world. 

"You have had a long sleep, my darling. I 
am sure you feel better," she said. 

*'I feel quite well, mamma,*' said the girl; 
and she sat down and held out her hands to the 
fire. Then the mother began to talk, and give 
an account of the conversation she had been 
holding. She altered it a little, it must be ac- 
knowledged. She omitted all Mrs. Swayne's 
anxieties about Jack Brownlow, and put various 
orthodox sentiments into her mouth instead. 
When she had gone on so for some ten minutes, 
Pamela, who had been making evident efforts to 
restrain herself, suddenly opened her red lips 
with a buret of soft ringing laughter, so that the 
mother stopped confused. 

** I am afraid it was very naughty," isaid the 
girl ; " but I woke up, and I did not want to dis- 
turb you, and I could not help listening. Oh, 
mamma, how clever you are to make up con- 
versation like that. When you know Mrs. 
Swayne was talking of Mr. John, and was such 
fan ! Why shouldn't I hear about Mr. John ? 
Because one has been ill, is one never to have 
any more furt ? You don't expect me to die 
tfow ?" 

** God forbid !" said the mother. "But what 
do you know about Mr. John? Mrs. Swayne 
said nothing — " • • 

C 



" She said he came a-knocking at the knock- 
er," Pamela said, with a merry little conscious 
laugh ; " and you asked if he came to ask for 
Mr. Swayne. I thought I should have laughed 
out and betrayed myself then." 

"But, my dear," said Mrs. Preston, steadily, 
" why shoiUdn't he have come to ask for Wr. 
Swayne?" 

"Yes, why indeed?" said Pamela, with an- 
other merry peal of laughter, which made her 
mother's face relax, though she was not herself 
very sensible wherein the joke lav. 

"Well," she said, "if he did, or if he didn't, 
it does not matter very much to us. Wo know 
nothing about Mr. Jolfm." 

"Oh, but I do," said Pamela; "it was he 
that was standing by that lady's chair on the ice 
— I saw him as plain i^ possible. I knew him 
in a minute when he carried me in. Wasn't it 
nice and kind of him ? and he knew — us ; — I 
am sure he did. Why shouldn't he come and 
ask for me ? I think it is the most natural thing 
in the world." 

"How could he know us?" said Mrs. Pres- 
ton, wondering. " My darling, now you arc 
growing older you must not think so much about 
fun. I don't say it is wrong, but — For you 
see, you have grown quite a woman now. It 
would be nice if you could know Miss Sara," she 
added, melting; "but she is a little great lady, 
and you are but a poor little girl — " 

"I must know Miss Sara," cried Pamela. 
"We shall see her every day, I want to know 
them both. We shall be always seeing thdm 
any time they go out. I wonder if she is pretty. 
The lady was, that was in the chair." 

** How can you see every thing like that, Pa- 
mela ? " said her mothisr, with mild reproof. 
" I don't remember any lady in a chair." 

"But /'ve got a pair of eyes," said Pamela, 
with a laugh. She was not thinking that they 
were pretty eyes, but she certainly had a pleasant 
feeling that they were clear and sharp, and saw 
every thing and every body within her range of 
vision. " I like traveling in that cart," she said, 
after a moment, "if it were not so cold. It 
would be pleasant in summer to go jogging along 
and see every thing — but then, to be sure, in 
Summer there's no ice, and no nice bright fires 
shining through the windows. But mamma, 
please," the little- thing added, with a doubtful 
look that might be saucy or sad as occasion re- 
quired, " why are you so dreadfully anxious to 
find me kind friends?" 

This was said with a little laugh, though her 
eyes were not laughing ; but when she saw the 
serious look her mother cast upon her, she got 
up hastily and threw herself down, weak as she 
was, at the old woman's knee. 

" Don't you think if we were to live both as 
long as we could and then to die both together !" 
cried the changeable girl, with a sudden sob. 
" Oh, mamma, why didn't 3rou have me when 
you were young, when, you had Florry, that we 
might have lived ever so long, ever so l6ng to- 
gether ? Would it be wrong for me to die when 
you die? why should it be wrong? God would 
know what we meant by it. He would know it 
wasn't for wickedness. And it would make 
your mihd easy whatever should happen,".cried 
the child, burying her pretty face in her mother's 
lap. Thus4ho^two desolate crcatores^clung to<> 
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ftQ jcarning to live, the 
'eudy at any word of com- 
mand that might roch her to give ay her ihort 
existeoDe. They hni nobodj in the varld be- 
loDging to them that thaj knew of, anil in the 
coDTM of nature tb<:ir c-ompenionship could out; 
be so ehori, go abort 1 And it wns not aa if Gad 
Enw only the outside like men. He would know 
what they meant by it ; tbnt was what poor Utile 
Pamela thought. 

But sbo was OS lively oh a little bird half on 
haul' after, being a creature of a variable mind. 
Not a magnificent little pticcesa, solf-posscBHsd 
and reflective, liko Sara over the woy — a little 
soul full of fancies, and passions, and sudden im- 
pulses ofevcry kind — a kitten for fau, a heroine 
ibr any thing tragic, sacli as she, not feared, but 
hoped, might perhaps foil in her way. And the 
motbcf, who Duderstood the passion, did not 
know very much about cither the fun or the 
fancy, and was puzzled by times, and oven vexed 
when she had no need to be vexed. Mrs. Fics- 
ton was greatly porplciced oven tbat night after 
this embrace and tbe wild saggestion that ac- 
companied it to see how swiftly and fitlly Pame- 
la's light heart came bock to her. She conld not 
comprehendsuch aproposal ofdespair; bathow 
the despair ahoaldsuddDnly Bit off and leave the 
sweetest fair skies of delight end hope below v/as 
more than tbe poor woman conld understand. 
However, the fact was tliat hope and despair 
were quite capable of living ncil door in Fame- 
la's fully occupied mind, and that despair Itself 
was hut another kind of liope when it f^t into 
those soft quarters whoro the sir was fall of the 
chirping of birds and the odors of the spriDg. 
She could not sing, to call singing, but ;et she 
iTcnt on. singing all the evening long over bcr 
bitaofwork, andplanncddrivcaiuMr. Swayne'a 
Epting-cort, and even in tbe carrier's Ksgon, 
much more joyfully than Sara avor anticipated 
the use of Jier grays. Yet she had but one lifb, 
one worn existence, old and shattered by much 
suffering, between her and utter soSitude and 
destitalion. So wonder her mother looked at 
her with silent wonder, she who tould never get 
this wofnl possibility out of her mind. 
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It was not to be expected that Sam conld be 
long unconscious of her iiumble neighbors. She, 
too, as well as Jock, had seen tbem in the car- 
rier's cart ; and though Jack had kept his liitla 
adventare to himself, Sara had no reason to omit 
dne notice of bar enconnier. It was quite « new 
sensation to her when she saw for the &rst time 
the little face with its dewy eyes peeping out at 
Mrs. Swayne's window. And the ticket which 
offended Sara's sight had been promptly taken 
down, not by Mrs. Swayne, but by her lodgers 
ihemsolveo. Sara's impulse was to go over im- 
mediately and thank Ibom for this good office ; 
bat, on second thoughts, she decided to wait an- 
other opportunity. Thoj mighl not be "nice," 
— or they might be ladies, and requiro more c«re- 
iDonious ircatmeat, notwithstanding the carrier's 
rhe face that peeped (Vom Mrs. 
indov mgH huv hilonged to a little 



princess in disgnise for any Ibing that could be 
said to the conirory. And Sara was still of tbe 
ago which believes in disguised princease^ at 
least in theory. She talked oboot ihem, bow- 
ever, continually - putting Jack to many hypo- 
critical devices to conceal that he too had seeii 
tbo little stranger. Though why ho should keep 
that fact secret, nobody, not even hlnuelf could 
telL And he bad con&dod it to young Eeppel, 
though he did not think of telling the story at 
home. "I don't know if yon would call her 
pretty, but her eyes are like two stars," was what 
Jack said ; and he was more angry at Eeppel't 
jocular response than was at nil needful. But, 
as for Sara, she was far more eloquent. " She 
is not pretty," that authority said; "all j^rls 
are pretty, I suppose, in a kind of a way — I and 
Fann/ Hardeastle and every body — I dcajrise 
that. She's IoeiI^ ; one would liko to take aiul 
kiss her, I don't in the least care whether I am 
speaking grammar or not ; but I want to know 
her, and I've made up my mind I'll have her 

"Softly, Sara, "said Mr. Brownlow, with that 
indulgent look whiuh Sara alone called into hii 

"Oh yes, papn, as softly xs you plense; hot I 
shail never be like her if I were to live a hun- 
dred years. I'd like to cut all my hnir off, and 
wear it like that; but what's the use, with this 
odious light hair ?" 

"I thought it was golden and Titianciqiie, 
and all sorts of fine things," said Jack, "bcddffl 
beinR fashionable. I've heard Keppel say — " 

"Don't, please; Mr. Keppel is so slapid," 
and she took in her hand a certain carl she bad, 
which was her favorite curl in a general Wfcy, 
and looked at it with something like disgust. 

" It isn't even the right color for the fashion," 
she said, contemptuously. This was at break- 
fast, before the gentlemen went to business, 
which ivas a favorite hour with oil of them, 
when their minds were free, and tbo da; hod 
not as yet produced its rcxalions. Mr. Brown- 
low, (or his part, had quite got over any symp- 
toms of discomposure that his childi'en might 
have perceived on his face. Every thing was 
going on well again. Toong I'owys was saGely 
settled in tlio office, and his employer already 
had got used to him, and nothing seemed to b« 
coming of it ; and every day was helping on the 
year, iheone remainingycar of uncertainty. He 
WIS very anxious, but still lie was noi such a 
novice in life but that ho could keep his anxiety 
to himself, 

"Don't forget to make every thing comfort- 
able for your visitors,'' was what he said, as be 
drove away; and itio fact was, (hat even. Mr. 
Brovmlow cost a glance over at Mrs. Swayne'a 
wiudo;vs; and that Jock brought the mare al- 
most on her haunches, hj way of showing his 
skill, as she dashed out at the gates. And poor 
little ramohL bad limped to tlie window, for she 
had not much to amuse her, and the passing of 
Mr. Brown low's dog-cart was nn event. "Is 
tbnt tlie girl ?" sud Mr. Brownlow : " why she 
islikevoaraislor.Joek." 

"Like Sara!" Jack gasped in dismay. He 
wu so aninied that ho could lay nothing more 
fur a full minalo. " I npposc you think every 
thinn that's preitv is like Saca," ho said, when 

' ' ivcrod nil breath. 
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" Well, perhaps," said the father ; " but there's 
Bomething more there^~and jet she's not like 
Sara either for the matter of that." 

^< l^oi the least bit in the world," said Jack, 
decisirely ; at which Mr. Brownlow only smiled, 
making no other reply. 

Sara, of coarse, knew nothing of this ; and 
notwithstanding her admiration for the stranger, 
it is doubtful whether she wonld have been flat~ 
tered by the suggestion. She made great prepa- 
rations for her visitors. There was to be a din- 
ner-party, and old Lady Motherwell and her son 
Sir Charles were to stay for a day or two — partly 
because it was too far for the old lady to drive 
back that night, and partly, perhaps, for other 
reasons, which nobody was supposed to know 
any thing about. In her own mind, however, 
Sara was not quite unaware of these other rea- 
sons. The girl was so unfortunate as to be 
aware that she was considered a good match in 
the county, and she knew very well what Sir 
Charles meant when he came and mounted 
guard over her at county gatherings. It was 
commonly reported of Sir Charles Motherwell 
that he was not bright — but he was utterly 
opaque to Sara when he came and stood over 
her and shut out other people who might have 
been amusing; though, to tell the truth, Miss 
Brownlow was in a cynical state of mind alto- 
gether about amusing people. She thought they 
were an extinct species, like mastodons, and the 
other sort of brutes that lived before the. crea- 
tion. Fanny Hardcastle began to unfold her 
dress as soon as breakfast was over, and to look 
out her gloves and her shoes and all her little 
ornaments, and was in a flutter all day about the 
4iajier at Brownlows. But as for Sara^ she was 
not excited. By way of making up to herself 
for what she might have to suffer in the even- 
ing, she went out for a ride^ a pleasure of which 
she had been debarred for some time by the 
frost ; and little Pamela came again to the win- 
dow and watched — oh, with what delight and 
envy and admiration ! — the slender-limbed chest- 
nut and the pretty creature he carried, as they 
came dow^i all the length of the avenue. 

'* Ob, raamnra, make haste — make haste ! it is 
a prettier dght than Mr. John," cried the little 
girl fft Mrs. Swayne's window, her checks glow- 
ing and her eyes shining ; ** what fun it is to live 
here and see them all passing!" Probably she 
enjoyed it quite as much as Sara did. When 
she had watched the pretln^ rider as far as that 
was possible, she sat down oy the window to wait 
till she came back — ^wondering whei'e she was 
going — following her as she went cantering along 
the sunny long stretches of road which Pamela 
remembered watching from the carrier's cart. 
What a strange kind of celestial life it roust be 
to be always riding down stately avenues and 
playing golden-stringed harps, and walking 
about in glorious silken robes that swept the 
ground I Pamela laughed to herself at those 
splendid images — she enjoyed it more than Sara 
did, though Sara found all these good things 
wonderfully pleasant too. 

'* What are you laughing at?" said her moth- 
er, who was working at a table at the other end 
of the room. 

"What fun it is to live here!" repeated Pa- 
mela. ** It is as good as a play ; don't you like 
^ see them all riding out and in, and the horses 



prancing, and tho shadows coming down the 
avenue? — it was the greatest luck in the world 
to come here." 

"Put up your foot, my dear," said her moth- 
er, "and don't catch cold at that .window. I've 
seen somebody very like that young lady, but I 
can't remember where." 

**Tbat was Miss Sara, I suppose," said Pa- 
mela, with a little awe ; and she put up her weak 
foot, and kept her post till the chestnut and his 
mistress came back, when the excitement was 
renewed ; and Mrs. Preston herself look another 
look, and wondered where she had seen some 
one like that. Thus the life of Brownlows be- 
came entangled, as it were, in that of the hum- 
ble dwellers at their gate, before cither were 
aware. 

Lady Motherwell arrived in a very solid family 
coach, just as the winter twilight set in ; and un- 
doubtedly, on this occasion at least, it wna Pa- 
mela who had the best of it. Sara awaited the 
old lady in the drawing-room, ready to admin- 
ister to her the indispensable cup of tea ; ajid Sir 
Charles followed his mother, a tall fellow with a 
mustache which looked like a respirator. As 
for Lady Motherwell, she was not a pleasant 
visitor to Sara; but that was for reasons which 
I have already stated* In herself she was not a 
disagreeable old wotnan. She had even a cer- 
tain esprit du corps which made it evident to her 
that thus to eome in fbrce upon a girl who was 
alone, was a violent proceeding, and apt to drive 
the quarry prematurely to bay. So she did her 
best to conciliate the young mistress of the 
house, even before she hod received her cup of 
tea. 

"Charley doesn't take tea," she said. "I 
think we'll send him off, my dear, to look at the 
stables; or something. I hate to have a man 
poking about the room when I want a comforta- 
ble chat ; and in this nice cozy firelight, too, 
when they look like tall ghosts about a place. 
You may go and have your cigar, Charley. Sara 
and I have a hundred things to say." 

Sir Charles was understood to murmur through 
his respirator that it was awful hard upon a fel- 
low to be banished like this ; but nevertheless, 
being in excellent training, and knowing it to be 
for his good, he went. Then Lady Motherwell 
took Sara in her arms for the second time, and 
gave her a maternal kiss. 

"My love, you're looking lovely," she said. 
"I'm sorry for poor Charley, to tell the truth ; 
but I knew you'd have enough of him to-night. 
Now tell me how yon are, and all about yourself. 
I have Qot seen you for an age." 

"Oh, thank you, I'm just as well as ever," 
said Sara. " Sit down in this nice low chair, 
and let me give you some tea." 

" Thank you, " said Lady Motherwell. " And 
how is Jack and the good papa? Jack is a gay 
deceiver ; he is not like my boy. Tou should 
have seen him driving the girls about the ice in 
that chair. I am not sure that I think it very 
nice, do you know, unless it was a very old friend 
or — somebody very particular. I was so sorry I 
could not come for you — " 

"Oh, it did not matter," said Sara; "I was 
there three days. I got on very well ; and then 
I have more things to do than most girls have. 
I don't care so very much for amusements. I 
have a great maxv^ \Vi\ii\E,% \k^ ^q? 
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she was to see how the dear child had developed. 
** You will not be allowed to keep her long," she 
said, with tender meaning ; ** I think if she were 
mine I woald go and hide her np so that no- 
body might see her. Bat one has to make up 
one's mind to part with them all the same.'* 

**Not sooner than one can help/' said Mr. 
Brownlow, looking not at Ladj Motherwell, bat 
At his child, who was the sabject of discourse. 
He knew what the old ladj meant as well as 
Sara did, and he had been in the way of smiling 
at it, wondering how any body could imagine 
he woald give his child to a good-tempered 
idiot ; bnt this night another kind of idea came 
into his mind. The man was stupid, but he was 
a gentleman of long-established lineage, and he 
could secure to Sara all the advantages of which 
she had so precarious a tenure here. He could 
give her even a kind of title, so far as that went, 
though Mr. Brownlow was not much moved by 
a baronet's title ; and if any thing should happen 
to endanger Brownlows, it would not matter 
much to Jack or himself. They could return 
to the house in Masterton, and make themselves 
as comfortable as life, without Sara, could be any- 
where. This was the thought that was passing 
through Mr. Brownlow's mind when be said, 
* ' Not sooner than one can help. " He was think- 
ing for the first time that such a bestowal of his 
child might not be so impossible after all. 

Beside her, in the seat she had taken when 
she escaped from Lady Motherwell, Sir Charles 
had already taken up his position. He was 
talking to her through his hard little black mus- 
tache — not that he said a great deal. He was a 
tall man, and she was seated in a low chair, with 
the usual billows of white on the carpet all 
round her, so that he could not even approach 
very near; and she had to look up at him and 
strain her ear when he spoke, if she wanted to 
hear — which was a trouble Sara did not choose 
to take. So she said, **What?" in her indif- 
ferent way, playing with her fan, and secretly 
doing all she could to extend the white billows 
round her ; while he, poor man, bent forward at 
a right angle till he was extremely uncomforta- 
ble, and repeated his very trivial observations 
with a vain attempt to reach her ear. 

*^ I think I am growing deaf," said Sara ; 
''perhaps it was that dreadful frost — I don't 
think I have ever got quite thawed yet. When 
I do, all you have been saying will peal out of 
the trumpet like Baron Munchausen, you know. 
So you didn't go to the stables ? Wasn't that 
rather naughty ? I am sure it was to the sta- 
bles your mamma sent you when you went 
away." 

" Tell you what. Miss Brownlow," said Sir 
Charles, "you are making game of me." 

"Oh, no," said Sara; **or did you go to the 
gate and see such a pretty girl in the cottage 
opposite ? I don't know whether you would fall 
ia love with her, but I have ; I never saw any 
one look so sweet. She has such pretty dark 
little curls, and yet not curls — something pret- 
tier — and such eyes — ** 

"Little women with black hair are frights," 
gaid Sir Charles — " always thought so, and more 
than ever now." 

" Why more than ever now ?" said Sara, with 
the precision of contempt ; and then she went 
on- — **If you don't care either for pretty horses 



or pretty girls, we shan't know how to amuse 
you. Perhaps you are fond of reading ; I thiiTk 
we have a good many nice books." 

Sir Charles said something to his mustache, 
which was evidently an expletive of some kind. 
He was not the sort of man to swear by Jove, or 
even by George, much less by any thing more 
tangible; but still he did utter something in nn 
inarticulate exclamatory way. " A man would 
be difficult to please if he didn't get plenty to 
amuse him here," was how it ended. " I'm not 
afraid—" 

" It is very kind of you to say so," said Sara, 
so very politely that Sir Charles did not venture 
upon any more efforts, but stood bending down 
uneasily, looking at her, and pulling at his respi- 
rator in an embarrassed way ; not that he was 
remarkable in this, for certainly the moment 
before dinner is not favorable to animated or 
genial conversation. And it was not much bet- 
ter at dinner. Sara had Mr. Keppel of Bidley, 
the eldest brother, at her other side, who talked 
better than Sir Charles did. His mother kept 
her eye upon them as well as that was possible 
from the other end of the table, and she was 
rather hard upon him afterward for the small 
share he had taken in the conversation. "You 
should have amused her and mMe her talk, and 
drawn her out,** said the old lady. "Oh, she 
talked plenty," Sir Charles said, in a discomfited 
tone ; and he did not make much more of it in 
the evening, when young Mrs. Keppel and her 
sister-in-law, and 'Fanny Hardcastle, all gathered 
in a knot round the young mistress of the house. 
It was a pretty group, and the hum .of talk that 
issued from it attracted even the old people to 
linger and listen, though doubtless their own 
conversation would have been much more worth 
listening to. There was Sara reclining upon the 
cushions of a great .round ottoman, with Fanny 
Hardcastle by her, making one mass of the white 
billows ; and opposite, Mrs. Keppel, who was a 
pretty little woman, lay back in a low deep round 
chair, and Mary Keppel, who was a little fond 
of attitudes, sat on a stool, leaning her head 
upon her hands, in the centre. Sometimes they 
talked all together, so that yon could not tell 
what they said ; and they discussed every thing 
that ought to be discussed in heaven and earth, 
and occasionally something that ought not ; and 
there was a dark fringe of men round about 
them, joining in the babble. But as for Sir 
Chai'les, he knew his consigne, and stood at his 
post, and did not attempt to talk. It was an 
exercise that was seldom delightful to him ; and 
then he was puzzled, and could not make out 
whether, as he himself said, it was chaff or seri- 
ous. But he could alwajrs stand over the mis- 
tress of his affections, and do a sentinel's duty, 
and keep other people away from her. That 
was a mktier he understood. 

" Has it been a pleasant evening, Sara ?" said 
Mr. Brownlow when the guests had all gone, 
and Sir Charles had disappeared with Jack, and 
Lady Motherwell had retired to think it all over 
and invent gome way of pushing her son on. 
The father and daughter were left alone in the 
room, which was still very bright with lights and 
fire, and did not suggest any of the tawdry ideas 
supposed to hang about in the air after an en- 
tertainment is over. They were both standing 
by the fire, lingering before they said good-nigjh.t% 
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__ /■ Mid Snrn. ■■ if tbot diMdui nwn 

troukl DOC maunt gnnrU over mo. Wlinc li&ro 1 
dune ibnt lie lAiHilit slwavii aund al mj' iJWr 
like (list, Willi bU liidooiu musiBche?" 

" Yon mean Sir Uh&rles?'' said Mr. BrowQ- 
lon. '■ I ibintelit girls likod iliat iort of thing. 
He mCBUB it fcr ■ |rreat coinpliinenl to yoa." 

" Tliep I wish be would oompUmenl Kunebod; 
iEJse,'*fiaid Sam; **1 think it ix Tcr? iiard. papa. 
A giri liroR Ht borne with her fotlmi', cmd is rcrj' 
Impp; itnd doesn't wuit an; change ; bat anj 
luiin ilial pIonsBB — on; lull crpalurc with neichar 
trains nor scnae, sor anv tbiag but o maeiiiche 
— Uiinfcs be has a ti^a to como and inn-17 her; 
and peuple tbisk she sbould bo pleased. Ii is 
itH'f iilJ; Wrd. Ko woman ever attempts to tieat 
Javk like thai." 

Mr. Branobw smiled, but it was not so 
fraDklT aa deuhI. "Are yon reallj qaite mre 
abuut Ibis matlcr F" be said. "1 wish you 
waold think it orer, mT darling. He is nol 
brii^I — biu hc'a a very gijod fullov in bil way 
— stop a linie. And yon know I am onlv 
Bi'owalow the sulicilor, and if any thing ehanld 
liRfipen to OUT nooey, all tiiie poritioo of nurii 
in the county would be k»L Now Sir Charles 
eonld girt yon a bf!ii«r poniian — " 

*' lib, paparcoolil yon erer bear to bear me 
called Lady Uolherwell 7' <ned Sara — "VDnng 
Lady Hotbctwdl! I sfaoold hate myscJF end 
vrcry body belongini; to me. But look here ; 1 
hnva woawd to vpeak to yoo for a long time. If 
yo» wore to lose your money, I don't see why yoo 
•iliouUi minii so very mnch. /should notminil. 
We would go Bwaj to the oonnlry, and get a 
C'^tUge somewhere, and be very comfortable. 
After all, money don't matter ao mnch. We 
i^ould walk inEleod of driving, whii^i a often far 
j>leasanter. and do Ihingi for oumelves." 

" What do yon know about my money F" said 
Mr. BrowDlow, with a bitter momentaiy pang- 
He tboagfit something must hBTe betrayed the 
true state of affairs to Sara, whicb would be an 
alntoEC incredible addition 10 the ealamiiy. 

" WeM, nol mnch," said Sara, lightly ; " but I 
know merchanta and people are often losng 
money, aud you hare an offlee like a nicn:hanl. 
J idionbt not mind (Ant; but I do mind nerer 
being able to turn my head eren at home in onr 
»ery own honae, without seeing that man with 
hi« horrid mostache." 

"I'oor KrChnrlei !" said Mr. Brownlow, and 
ttie anxiety on his face lightened a little. She 
vould not know any Iblng about it. It must be 
msrely occi dental, he ihonght. 'l*hen ha lichted 
her candle for her, and kissed her uifl eheek. 
" Yon said TOO would marry any one I asked you 
In marry," no s^d, with a smile ; but it was not 
a smile that went deep. Strangely enough he 
WB« s tjtila anxioos about the answer, as if he 
liod icnily some plan in his mind. 

"Andsn IshoDld, and never would hisitnto,'' 
■nld Kura, promptly, holding his hand, " hut not 
Sir Cliarlos, please^ papa." 

This was the vasy way in which the girl 
playod on what might poasihiy turn oat to be 
tlie VCT7 vorgo of tha precipice. 
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Anni all, no duubl il. ie the yonng people who 
areilie kingsandqueonsof this world. Theydon'i 
hnve it in their own hands, nor their own war 
in il, which would not be gond for them, bn all 
out plots and plans are for their adrant^^ 
whether they know it or not. For tiieir s^ea 
■ great deal of harm is done in this world, 
whiofa the doer* bold exensed, sometimes sane- 
liiied. by its motire, ond the yannj; rreotnres 
tbemseli-es hare a trrrM many things to bear 
which, no donbl, in fiu- their ndTantage too. It 
is the least invidious title of rank whieh can 
exist in any commnniry, for we haTB ill been 
young — nil had a greai many tilings done for 
us which we would muck rather had been let 
alone — and all suffered or profited by the plans 
of oar jiroseniton!. Bnl if thty are impcitant 
in die acluB] universe, they are still more impor- 
tant in the world of fiction. Here we can not do 
without those yonng heroes and heroines. To 
make a miildlc-ttBed man or woman intemting - 
demands ttenius, the higbcsl ooncentratiun of hu- 
man power and Fkill; whereas almost any ofns 
can fiwne our innocent little tale abent Edwin 
and Angelina, and tempi a little circle to listen 
notwiihsQuding the familiarity of the subject. 
Such is Ihe fact, Irt ns ncconat for it ns we may. 
The yonihe and maidens, and their CDoennteiB, 
and their quairels, and Ib^r mnkings-np. their 
I walks and talks and smple doings, are the eoe 
subject that Derer fails ; so, Ibongh it is a wonder 
how it should be so, let nc go hack to them and 
consider their j-ouDf; proEpects and ther ttto- 
cions to eodi other hrfi>re we go farther on in the 
real prc«res6 of our lale. 

Hie way that Sara made acquaintance with 
the Kltle dweller al her pate was in this wise. 
It was the day after Ihe dinner-paity, when the 
HothcrwclU were still at Brownlows. Sara had 
gone out to cOQTey some coiuolation 10 old Betty 
at the gate, who was a rhenmatieal dd woman. 
And she thongbl she had managed to escape 
very cleTeriy out of Lady Motherwell's cinlchea, 
when. lo her horror, Sir Charies overtook her in 
the avenue. He carried in his manner and ap- 
pearance all the dignity of a man whose mind 
is made up. He talked very little, certainly, 
to begin nith — but that was his way; and lie 
CBi-ened his abrupt little blark mustache as men 
do caress any physical adjunct nhteh is a com- 
fort 10 them in a crisis. Sara could not conceal 
it frofn herself that something was coming, and 
there was no apparent escape for faer. The av- 
enue was long ; there whs nobody risible coming 
or going. Had the two been on a desert island. 
Sir Charles could scarcely bare had leas fear of 
inlermplion. I do not pretend lo say ibiit Sara 
was entirely inaitperienced in this sort of thing, 
and did not know how lo snub an incipient lover 
or gel out of such a dilemma in ordinniy cases ; 
but Sir Charles MolherwcU's wns not an or- 
dinary case. In the first plnoe, he whs stayin); 
in the house, and would hate to continue there 
till to-morrow at least, whatever might happen 
to him now; and in the second, ho wns obtuse, 
and might net understand what any thing short 
of ohsolute refusal meant. Ha was not a man to 
be snubbed gmcioufily or angraciougjy, and made 
la comprehend without words that his suit was 
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not to be offered. Sach a point of understanding 
was too high for him. He was meditating be- 
tween himself and his mustache what ho had to 
say, and he was impervious to all Sara's delicate 
indications of an indisposition to listen. How 
could he tell what people meant unless they said 
it ? Thus he was a man with whom only such 
solid instruments as Yes and No were of any use ; 
and it would have been very embarrassing if Sara, 
with at least twenty-four hours of his society to 
look forward to, had been obliged to say No. She 
did the very best she could under the emergen- 
cy. She talked with all her might and tried to 
amuse him, and if possible lead him off his grand 
intention. She chatted incessantly with some- 
thing of the same feelings that inspired Schera^ 
zade, speaking against time, though not precise- 
ly for her life, and altogether unaware that, in so 
far as her companion could abstract his thought 
from the words he was about to say, when he 
could find them, his complacent consciousness of 
the trouble she took to please him was rising high- 
er and higher. Poor dear little thing ! he was 
saying to himself, how pleased she will be ! But 
yet, notwithstanding this comfortable thought, it 
was a difficult matter to Sir Charles in broad 
daylight, and with the eyes of the world, as it 
were, upon him, to prevail upon the right words 
to come. 

They were only half way down the avenue 
when he cleared his throat. ^ Sara was in despair. 
She knew by that sound and by the last convul- 
sive twitch of his mustache that it was just com- 
ing. A pause of awful suspense ensued. She was 
so frightened that eyen her own endeavor to ward 
off extremities failed her. She could not go on 
talking in the horror of the moment. Should 
fihe pretend to have forgotten something in the 
house and rush back ? or should she make be- 
lieve somebody was calling her and fly forward ? 
She had thrown herself forward on one foot, 
ready for a run, when that blessed diversion came 
for which she could never be sufficiently thank- 
fuL She gave a start of delightful relief when 
they came to that break in the trees. ''Who 
can that be?'' she said, much .as, had she been 
a man, she would have uttered a cheer. It would 
not have done for Miss Brownlow to burst forth 
into an unlooked-for hurrah, so she gave vent to 
this question instead, and made a little rush on 
to the grass where that figure was visible. It 
was a pretty little figure in a red cloak ; and it 
was bending forward, anxiously examining some 
herbage about the root of a tree. At the sound 
of Sara's exclamation the stranger raised her- 
self hurriedly, blushed, looked confused, and fi- 
nally, with a certain shy promptitude, came for- 
ward, as if, Sara said afterward, she was a per- 
fect little angel out of heaven. 

*• I beg your pardon," she said ; " perhaps I 
ought not to be here. I am so sorry ; but — it 
w^as for old Betty I came." 

*' You are very welcome to come," said Sara, 
eagerly — * * if you don't mind the damp grass. It 
IB yon who live at Mrs Swayne's ? Oh, yes, I 
know you quite well. Pray, come whenever you 
please. There are a great many pretty walks 
in the park." 

" Oh, thank you !" said little Pamela. It was 
the first time she had seen the young great lady 
so near, and she took a mental inventory of her, 
all that she was like and all that she had on. See- 



ing Miss Sara on foot, like any other human crea- 
ture, was not a thing that occurred every day; 
and she took to examining her with a double, or 
rather triple, interest — first, because it was Miss 
Sara, and something very new; second, to be 
able to describe minutely the glorious vision to 
her mother ; and thirdly out of genuine admira- 
tion. How beautiful she was ! and how beauti- 
fully dressed! and then the tall gentleman by 
her side, so unlike any thing Pamela ever, saw, 
who took off his hat to her — actually to her/ 
No doubt, though he was not so handsome as 
might have been desired, they were going to be 
married. He must be very good, gallant, and 
noble, as he was not so very good looking. Pa- 
mela's bright eyes danced with eagerness and ex- 
citement as she looked at them. It was as good 
as a play or a story-book. It was a romance 
being performed for her benefit, actually occur- 
ring under her very eyes. 

** I know what you were doing," said Sai-a, 
" but it is too early yet. ' Round the ashen roots 
the violets blow' — I know that is what you were 
thinking of." 

Pamela, who knew very little about violets, 
and nothing about poetry, opened her eyes very 
wide. ''Indeed," she said, anxiously, "I was 
only looking for some plantain for Betty's bird — 
that was all. I did not mean to take any — ^flow- 
ers. I would not do any thing so — so — ungrate- 
ful." 

" But vou shall hate as many violets as ever 
you like," said Sara, who Was eager to find any 
pretense for prolonging the conversation . "Do 
come and walk here by me. I am going to see 
old Betty. Do you know how she is to-day? 
Don't you think she is a nice old woman ? I am 
going to tell her she ought to hare her grandchild 
to live with her, and open the gate, now that her 
rheumatism has come on. It always lasts three 
months when it comes on. Your Mr. Swayne's, 
you know, goes on and off. I always hear all 
about it from my maid.'* 

When she paused for breath, Pamela felt that 
as the tall gentleman took no part in the conver- 
sation, it was incumbent upon her to say some- 
thing. She was much flattered by the unexpect- 
ed grandeur of walking by Miss Brownlow's side, 
and being taken into her confidence; but the 
emergency drove every idea out of her head, as 
was natural. She could not think of any thing 
that it would be nice to say, and in desperation 
hazarded a question. "Is there much rheuma- 
tism about here ? " poor Pamela said, looking up 
as if her life depended on the answer she re- 
ceived ; and then she grew burning red, and 
hot all over, and felt as if life itself was no long- 
er worth having, after thus making a fool of her- 
self. As if Miss Brownlow knew any thing 
about the rheumatism here ! " What an idiot 
she will think me !" said she to herself, longing 
that the earth would open and swallow her up. 
But Miss Brownlow was by no means critical. 
On the contrary, Sara rushed into the subject 
with enthusiasm. 

"There is always rheumatism where there are 
so many trees," she said, with decision — " from 
the damp, you know. Don't you find it so at 
Motherwell, Sir Charles ? You have such heaps 
of trees in that part of the county. Half my poor 
people have it here. And the dreadful thing is 
that one doesn't know any cure for it, except 
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el. Ymi never Pim give them inn mui'li llun- 
BuiJSaiB, riiisuig IiereyesijniviilvTulici' lull 
FOtnpniiiun. "Thej' 1 1 ud k Hunniil U eooU foe ev- 
ery tiling under die sties." 

"Don't know, I'm itBro,"i!oiU Sir Chnvles. 
" Sure ii's very euod of ^ou. Dtin'l know much 
atHiuI rlieiiaiBtilim myiielf. Always sac lolSHliout 
in our ]i\aiii' ; flmmel jieWic — liem — oh — heg your 

Whi^n he iiiiured tlint unfurlunnto remurk, 
puoT Sir Charles bmughl Uiinaelf up with H aud- 
den stun, anil tai'ncil very reil. It wiia hin lior- 
ror and cmburrii&anianl, pour man, and fear of 
hnvinK shocked his comiionion's delimcy. But 
Snra took the moanost udvantage uf him. She 

I out her hand, with a sweet amilo. *' Are you 
ig 7" she Skill ; "it is bo kindof you to have 
e sD tut with me. I hope yait will have a 
funt ride. Please make Jack cull at the 
lory, mid ntfc if Fanny's coid is better. Shall 
be back to lunehson ? But you never arc, 
gontlcmen, Aro yoa nover liunpy in the 
die of the day as we are? Till dinner, 
I," alio said, wnving her hand. Perhaps 
e was something tnesmoric in it. Ttio dis- 
appointed wooer was so startled that be Etood 
siitl sa under a spell. 

" Didn't mean to leave yon," lie eaid : " don't 

call) fgr ridins. I'd like to see old Betty too." 

"Oil, but that would be much too polite," 

cried Sarn. "Please, never mind ins. It is so 

kind ofyou to have come so far. Good-bye just 

now. I hope yon will have a pleasant ride." 

was gone beforo he could move or recover 

m Ills CDnslemation. He stood in diiuib amaze 

a full minute looking after lier ; and then 

ir Sir Charles lumod away with the obedience 

Kdespoir. Ho had beou loo well bn>a|-lit up 

g)>*tbe wbolc. His mother had brought him to 

I pilch of discipline that ho could not 

but obey the belm, whosesoever liand 

It touch it. " It was nil those confounded 

said ID himself. "How could I 

e such an ass ?" which was the moat vigorous 

epeeeh he had made even to himself for ages. 

As fur Sara, she relaxed from her usual dignity, 

and went along skipping and tripping in the ox.- 

hllaralion of her heart. "Oh, what a blessing 

he is gone! oh, what a little angel you were to 

appear just when you did!" said Bars; and 

then she gave a glance at her new companion's 

' iwilijered face, and composed herself. "But 

' : ui think of him any more," she con- 

"Tell me about yonraelf — I want to 

II about yourself. Wasn't it lucky we 

U ? Please toll me your name, and how old 

0, and how you like living horc OfeourBc, 

you knjw I am Sara Brownlow. And oh, to be 

sure, Rrnt of all, why did you say uiigratefol? 

Have I ever done any thing to make you grate- 

"Oh, yeii, ploaiB," said Pamela. "It is so 
— - ■- -3 you always when you rUo, and 
^n you drire oat. I am not quite strong yet, 
id I don't know any body here; but I liave 
■jly to sit down at the window, and there is al- 
^^B something going on, Last night you can't 
pnk how pretty it was. The carriage lamps 

Sand down like giants with two 
I can sea all up the avenue 
n my window j and when I looked very close, 
It as they passed Betty's door, I could sec a 






liitlo glimpse <i( the ladies inside, 1 
lovely pink dress j and Uiun in thu m 
WHS a scarlut thiak all trimmed witi 
down. 1 could tell it wu swan's down, il 
Hulfy. Oil, I hvg your pardon, I didn't . . 
tu talk so mueh ; but it ii bucIi fun living there, 
just opposite the gate. And lliat is why 1 am 
ill grateful 10 yuu." 

tinra, it wua impossible to deny, was much 
stHggOJ'Oii by this sjiecch. Its fi'nnkness amand 
and yet Mtrocied her. It di'uve her into dee]) 
bewilderment as to the mnk of her little com- 
panion, Wca Ab a tadi/ 1 She would scarcolf 
have taken so much pleastuv in the sight, hod il 
been within the range of poiisibllUy tiiat ahe 
could hermlf join such a puny; but then Jier 
voice was a refined voice, and her lovely looks 
might, OS Sara had ibonght before, have be- 
longed to a princess. The young mistress of 
Brownlows looked very curiously at Pamela, 
but she could not futlium her. 'I'he red cloak 
was a little the worse fur wear, hut jtill it VM 
suoh a garb as auy one might have worn. 
There was no sort of finery, nosort ofpretenwon, 
about (he little personage. And then Sara bad 
already made up hermindinHnyease to takeher 
pretty neighbor under her protection. The end 
of the matter was, tlint in turning it over in her 
mind, the amusing side of the qucBtion at last 
caught her eye. How strange it was! While 
the awful moment beforo dinner was being got 
through at the great house, this little creature at 
the gate was clapping her hands over the BOnltds 
and Bights out-of-doora. To her it was not heavy 
]ieopla coming to dinner, to bo enlertBined in 
body and mind for three or four mortal honrs ; 
but prancing hbrscs and rollhig wheels, end the 
lamps making their shiniugprogrcea two and two, 
and all tlia cheerful commotion. How odd It 
WBSl She moBlbeCwhalever her "position'') an 
original little thing, to see so ledions a busineH 
in such a novel light. 

"It is very odd," Boid Sara, "that I never 
thoughtof that before, I almost think 1 shouldn't 
mind having stupid jicopla now and then if I had 
tbongbtofthnt. And so you think it fun? You 
wDuldu'i thiuk it fun if you hod to watch then 
eating tbeir dinner, and nmuac Tliem all the even- 
ing. It. is such hard work; and then to ask 
them to sing when you know they can't sing, 
no more than peacocks, and to stand and say 
Thank you when it Is ell over! I wonder 
what made jou think of looking at the lamps. 
It is very clever of jou, yon know, to describe 
them like that. Do you read 11 grent deal 7 Am 
you fond of it ? Do yoa play, or do yoa draw, 
or what do you like Lest ?" 

This question staggered Pamela as much aa her 
description bad done Sara. She grew palo and 
then she grew red. "lam — not in the least 
cievor,"sbe said, "nor — not accomplished — nor 
— I am not a great lady like yon. Miss BrcwD~ 
low," the little girl added, with a sudden pong of 
mortification. She had not been in the least on- 
rioas of Sara, nor ijcsiroos of claiming equally 
witb her. And yet when she thus suddenly per- 
ceived the difl'erence, il went to her heart so 
sharply that she bud hard ndu not to cry- 
As for Sara, Bholnughed softly, not knowing of 
any bitterness beneath that reply. Slio laughed, 
knowing she was not a great lady, and yet a lit- 
tle diEposcd to think Bbo was, and pleased to np- 
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pear so in hor companion's eyes. * * If you were 
to speiik like that to Lady Motherwell, I wonder 
what she would say,'' said Sara; *'but I don't 
want you to be a great lady. I think you are 
the prettiest little thing I ever saw in my life. 
There now — I suppose it is wrong to say it, but 
It is quite true. It is a pleasure just to look at 
you. If you are not nice and good, it is a great 
shame, and very ungrateful of you, when God 
has made you so pretty ; but I think you must be 
Tiice. Don't blusli and tremble like that, as if I 
were a gentleman. I am just nineteen. How 
old are you ?" 

*' Seventeen last midsummer," said Pamela, 
under her breath. 

''I knew you were quite a child," said Sara, 
with dignity. "Don't look so frightened. I 
mean to come and see you almost 6very day. 
And you shall come home with me, and see the 
fiowei-s, and the pictures, and all my pretty things. 
I have quantities of pretty things. Papa is so 
rery kind. / have no mother ; but that — ^that — 
old — lady — is your mother, is she? or your 
grandmother? Look, there is old Betty at the 
door. Wicked old woman ! what business has 
she to come out to. the door and make her rheu- 
matism worse? Come along a little quicker; 
but, you poor little dear, what is the matter ? 
Can't you run?" 

*'I sprained my ankle," said Pamela, blush- 
ing more and more, and wondering if Mr. John 
had perhaps kept that little incident to himself. 

** And I trying to make you run I" cried the 
penitent Sara. ** Never mind, take my arm. 
I am not in the least in a hurry. Lean upon 
mo— there's a good child. They should not let 
yoa come so far alone." 

Thus it was that the two arrived at Betty's 
cottage, to the old woman's intense amtizement. 
Pamela herself was flattered by the kind help 
afforded her, but it is doubtful whether she en- 
joyed it ; and in the exciting novelty of the po- 
sition, she was glad to sit down in a comer and 
collect herself while her brilliant young patroness 
.fulfilled her benevolent mission. Betty's lodge 
was a creation 6f Miss Brownlow's from begin- 
ning to end. It was Sara's design, and Sara had 
furnished it, up to the pictures on the wall, which 
were carefully chosen in accordance with what 
might be supposed to be an old woman's taste, 
and the little book-shelf, which was filled on the 
same principles. The fact was, however, that 
Betty had somewhat mortified Sara by pinning 
np a glorious colored picture out of the " Illus- 
trated News," and by taking in a tale of love and 
mystery in penny numbers, showing illegitimate 
tastes both in literature and art. But she was 
safifering, and eventually at such a moment her 
offenses ought to be forgiven. 

'* You should not stand air the door like that, 
and go opening the gate in such weather," said 
Sara. ** I came to say you must have one of your 
son's children to help yon, — that one yon had last 
year." 

"She's gone to service, Miss," said Betty, 
with a bob. 

"Then one of your daughter's, — the daughter 
jon have at Masterton — she has dozens and doz- 
ens of children. Why can not one of them come 
oat and take care of you ?" 

"Please, Miss," said Betty, "a poor man's 
ebilder is his fortune— -leastways in a place where 



there's mills and things. They're all a-doing of 
something, them little things. I'm awful com- 
fortable, Miss, thanks to you and your good papa" 
— at this and all other intervals of her speech, 
Betty made a courtesy — "but I ain't got money 
like to pay 'em wages, and saving when one's 
a bit delicate, or that — " 

"Betty, sit down, please, and don't make so 
many courtesies. I don't understand that. If I 
had a nice old grandmother like you" — said Sara ; 
and then she paused and blushed, and bethought 
herself—perhaps it might be as well not to enter 
upon that question. 

** Anyhow it is very easy to pny them some- 
thing, " she said. * ' I will pay it i\n- yini till your 
rheumatism is better. And then there is your 
other son, who was a tailor or something — where 
is he?" 

" Oh, if I could but tell ! " said Betty. * * Oh, 
Miss, he's one o* them as brings down gray hairs 
wi' sorrow-^not as I have a many to lose, though 
when I was a young lass, the likes o' me for a 
'ead of 'air wasn't in all Dewsbury. But Tom, 
I'm afeard, I'm afeard, has tooken to terible bad 
ways." 

"Drinking or something?" asked Sara, in the 
tone of a woman experienced in such inevitable 
miseries. 

"Worse than that. Miss. I don't say as it 
ain't bad enough when a man takes to drinking. 
Many a sore heart it's giv' me, but it always 
comes kind o' natural like," said Betty, with her 
apron at her eyes. "But poor Tom, he's gone 
and come out for a Badical, Miss, and sets hisself 
up a-making speeches and things. It's that as 
brought it on me so bad. I've not been so bad 
before, not sin' his poor father died." 

"Then don't stand and courtesy like that, 
please," said Sara. "A Radical — is that all? 
I am a little of a Eadical m3r5elf, and so is papa." 

" Ah, the like of you don't know," said Betty. 
" Mr. John wouldn't say nothing for him. He 
said, 'That's very bad, very bad, Betty,' when I 
went and told him ; and a young gentleman like 
that is the one to know." 

"He knows nothing about it," said Sara; 
"he's a University man, and Eton, you know; 
he is all in the old world way ; but papa and I 
are Badicals, like Tom. Are you? — but I sup- 
pose you are too young to know. And oh, here it 
is just time for luncheon, and you have never told 
me your name. Betty, make haste and send for 
Tom or somebody to help you. And there's 
something coming in a basket ; and if you want 
any thing you must send up to the house." 

* * You're very kind. Miss, " said Betty, * * and the 
neighbors is real kind, and Mi*s. Swaync, though 
she has queer ways— And as for Miss Pammly 
here—" 

" Pamela," said the little girl, softly, from her 
chair. 

" Is that your name ?"8aid Sara. * * Pamela-^ 
I never knew any one called Pamela before. 
What a pretty name I Sara is horrible. Every 
soul calls me Sairah. Look here, you are a little 
darling ; and you don't know what you saved me 
from this morning ; and I'll come to see you the 
moment Lady Motherwell goes away." 

Upon which Sara dropped a rapid kiss upon 
her new friend's cheek and rushed forth, passing 
the window like an arrow, rushing up the long 
avenue Uk,Q a mtv^A ^ix^^VM^^^KVJcv^^^^swWsv 
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her hair and in her dress. The little lodge grew 

darker to Pamela's dazzled eyes when she was 

gone. 

• "Is that really Miss BroWnlow,'* Betty? she 

said, after the first pause. 

** Who could it be else, I would like to know ?" 
said Betty ; "a-leaving her orders like that, 
and never giving no time to answer or nothing. 
I wonder what's coming in the basket. Not as 
Pm one o' the greedy ones as is always looking for 
something ; but what's the good o' serving them 
rich common folks if you don't get no good out 
of them? Oh for certain sure it's Miss Sara ; and 
she taken a fancy to you." 

**What do you mean by common folks?" 
asked Pamela, already disposed, as was natural, 
to take up the cudgels for her new friend. " She 
is a lady, oh, all down to the very tips of her 
shoes." 

'' May be as far as yon knows," said Betty, but 
I've been here off and on for forty years, and I 
mind the old Squires ; not saying no harm of 
Miss Sara, as is very open-handed ; but you mind 
my words, you'll see plenty of her for a bit — she^s 
took a fancy to you." 

"Do you think so, really, Betty?" said Pa- 
mela, with brightening eyes. 

"What Isays is for a bit, "said Betty; "don't 
you take up as I'm meaning more — ^for a bit, 
Miss Pammly ; that's how them sort does. She's 
one as 'ill come every day, and then, when she*s 
other things in hand, like, or other folks, or feels 
a bit tired — ^ 

"Yes, perhaps, " said Pamela, who had grown 
very red ; "but that need not have any effect on 
me. If I was fond of any one, I wonld never, 
never change, whatever they might do— not if 
they were to be cruel and unkind — not if they 
were to forget me — ^" 

Here the little giil started, and became very si- 
lent all in a moment. And the blush of indigna- 
tion on her cheek passed and was followed by a 
softer sweeter color, and her words died away on 
her lips. And her eyes, which had been shining 
on old Betty with all the magnanimity of youth, 
went down, and were covered up under the blue- 
veined, long-fringed eyelids. The fact was, some 
one else had come into the lodge — had come with- 
out knocking, in a very noiseless, stealthy sort of 
way — * * as if he meant it. " And this new-comer 
was no less a person than Mr. John. 

" My sister says you are ill, Betty," said Jock ; 
<< what do you mean by being ill ? I am to send 
in one of your grandchildren from Masterton. 
What do you say? Shall I? or shonld you 
rather be alone ?" 

" It's allays you for the thoughtful one, Mr. 
John,'* said Betty, gratefully; "though you're 
a gentleman, and it don't stand to reason. But 
Miss Sara's a-going to pay ; and if there's a little 
as is to be amed honest, I'm not one as would 
send it past my own. There's little Betsy, as is 
a tidy bit of a thing. But I ain't ill, not to say 
ill, no more nor Miss Pammly here is ill — her as 
had her ankle sprained in that awful snow," 

Mr. John made what Pamela thought a very 
grand bow at this point of Betty's speech. He 
had taken his hat off when he came in. Betty's 
doctor, when he came to see her, did not take off 
his hat, not even when Pamela was present. 
The little girl had very quick eyes, and she did 
aot faj} to mark the diffci-cnco. After he had 



made his bow, Mr. John somehow seemed to foi> 
get Betty. It was to the little stranger his words, 
his eyes, his looks, were addressed. "I hope you 
are better?" he^aid. " I took the liberty of going 
to your house to ask^ bat Mrd. Swayne n^ to 
turn me away." 

"Oh, thank you; you are very kind," said 
Pamela; and then she added, "Mrs. Swayne 
is very funny. Mamma would have liked td have 
thanked you, I am sure." 

" And I am sure I did not want any thanks," 
said Jack ; " only to know. You are sure yon 
are l)etter now ?" 

"Oh, much better," said Pamela; and then 
there came a pause. It was more than a pause. 
It was a dead stojS with no apparent possibility 
of revival. Pamela, for her part, like an inexpe- 
rienced little girl, fidgeted on her chair, and 
wrapped herself close in her cloak. Was that 
all? His sister had a great deal more to sny. 
Jack, though he was not inexperienced, was al- 
most for the moment as awkward as Pamela. 
He went across the room to look at the picture 
out of the " Illustrated News ;" and he spoke to 
Bettv's bird, which had just been regaled with 
the bit of plantain Pamela had brought ; and, 
at last, when all those little exereises had been 
gone through, he came back. 

"I hope you like living here," he said. "It 
is cold and bleak now, but in summer it is very 
pretty. You came at the worst time of the year ; 
but I hope you mean to stay ?" 

" Oh yes, we like it," said Pamela ; and then 
there came another pause. 

"My sister is quite pleased to thhik of having 
you fbr a neighbor," said Jack. It was quite 
extraordinary how stupid he was. He could talk 
well enough sometimes ) but at this present mo- 
ment he had not a syllable to say. "Except Miss 
Hardcastle at the Bectory, she has nobody near, 
and my father and I are so much away." 

Pamela looked up at him with a certain sweet 
surprise in her eyes. Could he too really think 
her a fit friend for his sister ? " It is very kind of 
Miss Brownlow," she said, "but I am only — ^I 
mean I don't think I am — I — I am always with 
my mother." 

" But your mother would not like you to be 
shut up," said Jack, coming a little nearer. " I 
always look over the way now when I pass. To 
see bright faces instead of blank windows is quite 
pleasant. I dare say you never notice us." 

" Oh yes," cried Pamela. " And that pretty 
horse ! It is such fun to live there and see you all 
passing." She said this forgetting herself, and 
then she met old Betty's gaze and grew conscious 
again. "I mean we are always so quiet," she 
said, and began once more to examine the bind- 
ing of her cloak. 

At this moment the bell from the great houso 
began to tinkle pleasantly in the wintry air: it 
was another of Pamela's amusements. And it 
marked the dinner honr at which her mother 
would look for her ; but how was she to move 
with this young man behind her chair ? Betty, 
however, was not so delicate. " I always sets 
my clock by the luncheon-bell," said old Betty. 
" TThere it's a-going, bless it ! I has my dinner by 
it regular, and I sets my clock. Don't you go 
for to stir, Miss Pammly. Bless you, I don't mind 
you ! And Mr. John, he's a-going to his lunch. 
Don't you mind. I'll set my little bit of a table 
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,c]y ; bat I has it afore the fire in this dold 
^^^.^ftther, and it don't come a-nigh of you." 

• * Oh, mamma will want me, " said Pamela. "I 

t\K£i.ll come back another time and see you." She 

m^i-cle Jack a little curtsy as she got up, but to 

h^z* confusion he came out with her and opened 

tVi^ gate for her, and sauntered across the road by 

her side. 

* ' I am not going to lunch — I am going to ride. 
So you have noticed the mare?" said Jack. "I 
txx%. rather proud of her. She is a beauty. Tou 
should see how she goes when the road is clear. 
I suppose I shall have to go now, for here come 
the horses and Motherwell. He is one of those 
men who always turn up just when they're not 
wanted," Jack continued, opening the gate of 
Mrs. Swayne's little garden for Pamela. Mrs. 
Swayne herself was at the window up stairs, and 
Mrs. Preston was at the parlor window looking 
out for her child. They both saw that wonder- 
ful sight. Young Mr. Brownlow with his hat off 
holding open the little gate, and looking down 
into the little liace, which was so flushed with 
pleasure and pride, and embarrassment and inno- 
cent shame. As for Pamela herself, she did not 
know if she were walking on solid ground or on 
*ir. AVhen the door closed behind her, and she 
found herself in the dingy little passage with noth- 
ing belt her dinner before her, and the dusky aft- 
ernoon, and her work^ her heart gave a little cry 
of impatience. But she was in the parlor time 
enoagh to see Jack spring on his hotse and trot 
off into the sunshine wich his tall companion. 
They 'went off into the sunshine, but in the par- 
lor it was deepest shade, for Mr, Swayne had 
80 cleyerijr contrived his house that the sunshine 
neveir entered. Its shadow hung across the roAd, 
Batching to the gate of Brownlows, almost the 
whol^ day, which made every thing dingier than 
It Was naturally. This was what Pamela expe- 
nenced when she came in out of the bright air, 
on* of sight of those young faces and young 
voices. Could she ever have any thing to do with 
tbeiki. ? Or was it only a kind of dream, too pleas- 
*n^ too sweet to come to any thing ? It was her 
^'y :first outset in life, and she was aware that 
«ne Was not much of a heroine. Perhaps it was 
o|*»y the accident of an hour; but even that was 
pl^sant if it should be no more. This, when she 
^ ^Id all about it, and filled the afternoon 
'^**i the reflected glory, was the philosophical 
coaclusion to which Pamela came at last. 



CHAPTER XII. 

KEWS OF FRIENDS. 

** But you must not set your heart upon it, my 

^^linft" said Mrs. Preston. " It may be or it 

"*^yn't be — nobody can say. And you must not 

S^, to blame the youog lady if she thinks better 

?^'. They are very rich, and they have all the 

^^* people in the county coming and going. 

And you aw bat my poor little girl, with no 

8^*nd friends; and you mustn't take it to heart 

*Jd be diaappcMnted. If you were doing that, 

taoogh it's such good air and so quiet, l*d have 

*o take my darling away." 

"I won't, mamma," said Pamela ; " I'll be 

80od. But yon say yourself that it may be — " 

."Yes," said th^ mother ; "young creatures 



like that are not so worldly-minded — at least, 
sometimes they're not. • She might take a faney 
to you ; but you mustn't build on it, Pamela. 
That's all, my dear. We're humUe folks, and 
the like of us don't go visiting at great houses. 
And even you've not got the education, my dar- 
ling : and nothing but your black frocks — '" 

** Oh, mamma, do you think I want to visit 
at great houses?" cried Pamela. **I should 
not know what to say nor how to behave. What 
I should like would be to go and see her in the 
mornings when nobody was there, and be her 
little companion, and listen to her talking, and 
to see her dressed when she was going out. I 
know we are poor ; but she might get fond of 
me for all that — *' 

♦*Yes, dear," said Mrs.^ Preston, **I think 
she is a very nice young* lady. I wish her 
mamma had been living, Pamela. If there 
had been a good woman that had children of 
her own, living at that great house, I think it 
would have been a comfort to me." 

'* Mamma, I can't think why yon should al- 
ways be speaking like that," said* Pamela, with 
a cloud on her brow. 

*♦ You would soon know why if you were as 
old OS me," said the mother. **I can't forget 
I'm old, and how little strength I've got lefl. 
And I shouldn't like my pet to get disappoint- 
ed," she said, rising and drawing Pamela's 
pretty head to her, as she stood behind her 
chair; ** don't you build upon it, dear. And 
now Pm going into the kitchen for five minutes 
to ask for poor Mr. Swayne. " 

It was a thing she did almost every night, and 
Pamela was not surprised ; perhaps it was even 
a relief to her to have a few minutes all to her- 
self to think over the wonderful events of the 
day. To be sure, it had been about Sara alone, 
and her overtures of friendship, that the mother 
and daughter had been talking. But when Pa- 
mela was by herself, she recollected, naturally, 
that there had been another actor on the scene. 
She did not think of asking her mother, or even 
herself, if Mr. John was to be depended on, or 
if there was any danger of disappointment in 
respect to him. Indeed, Pamela was so wise 
that she did not, as she said to herself, think at 
all about this branch of the subject ; for, of 
course, it was not likely she would ever make 
great friends with a young gentleman. The 
peculiarity of the matter was that, though she 
was not thinking of Mr. John, she seemed to 
see him standing before her, holding the gate 
open, looking into her face, and saying that 
Motherwell was one of the men that always 
turned up when they were least wanted. She 
was not thinking of Jack ; and was it her fault 
if this picture had fixed itself on her retina, if 
that is the name of it ? She went and sat down 
on the rug before the fire, and gazed into the 
glow, and thought it all over. After a while 
she even put her hands over her eyes, that she 
might think over it the more perfectly. And it 
is astonishing how often this picture came be^ 
tweenlier and her thoughts ; but, thank heaven, 
it was only a picture I Whatever Pamela might 
be thinking of, it was certainly not of Mr. John. 

Mrs. Swayne's kitchen was by far the most 
cheerful place in the house. It had a brick 
floor, which was as red as the hearth was white, 
and a great array of sliining things about the 
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walls. There was a comfortable cat dozing and 
blinking before the fire, which was reflected out 
of so many glowing surfaces, copper, pewter, 
and tin, that the walls were hnng with a perfect 
gallery of cats. Mrs. Swayne herself had a 
wickcrwark chair at one side, which she ver^ 
seldom occupied ; for there was a great multi- 
plicity of meals in the house, and there was 
always something just coming to perfection in 
the oven or on the fire. But opposite, in a 
high-backed chair covered with blue and white 
checked linen, was Mr. Swayne, who was the 
object of so' much care^ and was subject to the 
rheumatics, like Betty. The difference of his 
rheumatics was, that they went off and on. 
One day he would be well — so well as to go out 
and sec after his business ; and the next day he 
would be fixed in his easy-chair. Perhaps, on 
the whole, it was more aggravating than if he 
liad gone in steadily for a good long bout when 
he was at it, and saved his wife's time. But 
then that was the nature of the man. There 
was a visitor in the kitchen when Mrs. Preston 
went in — no less a personage than old Betty, 
who, with a daring disregard for her rheumatics, 
liad come across the road, wrapped in an old 
cloak, to talk over the news of the day. It was 
a rash proceeding, no doubt; but yet rheu- 
matics were very ordinary affairs, and it was 
seldom — very seldom — that any thing so excit- 
ing came in Betty's way. Mrs. Swayne, for her 
part, had been very eloquent about it before her 
lodger appeared. 

"/W make short work with him,'* she said, 
'* if it was me. Pd send him about his busi- 
ness, you take my word. It ain't me as would 
trust one of 'em a step farther than I could see 
'em. Coming a-raging and a-roaring round of 
'a house, as soon as they found out as there was 
a poor little tender bit of a lamb to devour." 

''What is that you say about a bit o' lamb, 
Nancy ?" cried Mr. Swayne ; " that's an awful 
treat, that is, at this time of the year. I reckon 
it's for the new lodgers and not for us. I'll 
devour it, and welcome, my lass, if you'll set it 
afore me." 

Mrs. Swayne gave no direct answer to this 
question. She cast a glance of mild despair at 
Betty, who answered by lifting up her hands in 
sympathy and commiseration. *' That's just like 
the men," said Mrs. Swayne. *^Talk o* some- 
thing to put into them, and that's all as they 
care for. It's what a poor woman has to put up 
with late and early. Always a-craving and a- 
craving, and you ne'er out of a mess, dinner and 
supper-->dinner and supper. But as I was a-say- 
ing, if it was me, he should never have the 
chance of a word in her ear again." 

" It's my opinion, Mrs. Swayne," said Betty, 
unwinding her shawl a little, ''as in those sort 
of cases it's mostly the mother's fault." 

" I don't know what you mean by'the mother's 
fault," said Mrs. Swayne, who was contradict- 
ory, and liked to take the initiative. "She 
never set eyes on him, as I can tell, poor soul. 
And how was she to know as they were all about 
in the avenue? It's none o' the mother's fault; 
but if it was me, now as they've took the first 
step — " 

"That was all as I meant," said Betty hum- 
bly ; " now as it's come to that, I would take 
her off, as it were, this very day." 



" And a deal of good you'd do with that,^i 
said Mrs. Swayne, with natural indignation: 
" take her off I and leave my parlor empty, and 
have him a-running after her from one place to 
another. I thought you was one as knew better; 
I'd brave it out if it was me — he shouldn't get 
no advantages in my way o' working. Hnsht both 
of you, and hold your tongues ; I never see the 
like of you for talk, Swayne — when here's the 
poor lady out o' the parlor as can't abide a 
noise. Better? ay, a deal better, Mrs. Preston: 
if he wasn't one as adored a good easy-chair 
afore the fire^ — " 

"And a ve^ good place, too, this cold 
weather," said Mr. Swayne with a feeble chuckle. 
"Nancy, you tell the lady about the lamb." 

Mrs. Swayne and Betty once more exclianged 
looks of plaintive comment. "That's him all 
over," she said; "but you're one as under- 
stands what men is, Mrs. Preston, and I've no 
mind to explain. I hear as Miss Sara took 
awful to our young Miss, meeting of her pro- 
miscuous in the avenue. Betty here, she says 
as it was wonderful ; but I alwavs thought my- 
self as that was how it would be." 

"Yes," said the gratified mother; "not that 
I would have my Pamela build upon it. A 
young lady like that might change her mind; 
but I don't deny that it would be very nice. 
Whatever is a pleasure to Pamela is twice a 
pleasure to me." 

"And a sweet young lady as ever I set eyes 
on," said Betty, seizing the opportunity, and 
making Mrs. Preston one of her usual bobs. 

Pamela's mother was not a lady bom ; the 
two women, who were in their way respectful 
to her, saw this with lynx eyes. She was not 
even rich enough, poor soul, to have the appear- 
ance of a lady ; and it would have been a little 
difScnlt for them to have explained why they 
were so civil. No doubt principally it was be- 
cause they knew so little of her, and her appear- 
ance had the semi-dignity of preoccupation — a 
thing very difficult to be comprehended in that 
region of society which is wont to express all its 
sentiments freely. She had something on her 
mind, and she did not relieve herself by talking, 
and she lived in the parlor, while Mrs. Swayne 
contented herself with the kitchen. That was 
about the extent of her claim on their respect. 

"I suppose you are all very fond of l^fias 
Sara, knowing her all her life," Mrs. Preston 
said, after she had received very graciously 
Betty's tribute to her own child. Though she 
warned Pamela against building on it, it would 
be hard to describe the fairy structures which 
had already sprung in her own mind on these 
slight foundations ; and though she would not 
have breathed his name for worlds, it is possible 
that Pamehi's mother, in her visions, found a 
place for Mr. John too. 

" Fond I I don't know as we're so fond of her 
neither,'* said Mrs. Swayne. " She's well, and 
well enough, but I can't say as she's my sort. 
She's too kind of familiar like — and it ain't like 
a real county lady neither. But it's Betty as 
sees her most. And awful good they are, I 
will say that for them, to every creature about 
the place." 

"Ah, mum, they ain't the real old gentry,** 
said Betty, with a touch of pathos. "If I was 
one as had come with *em, or that — ^but I'm 
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real old Dewsbury, me, and was at the Hall, 
comiog and going, for twenty years afore their 
time. I ain*t got nothing to say again' Miss Sara. 
She corned there, that's all — she wasn't bom. 
It makes a difference when folks have been foi*ty 
years and more about a place. To see them 
pass away as has the right," said Betty growing 
sentimental, " and them come in as has only a 
bag o' money !'* 

"Little enough money the old Squire had,** 
said Mrs. Swayne, turning her head, '*nor 
manners neither. Don't you be ungrateful, 
Betty Caley. You was as poor as a church- 
moase all along o* your old Squires, and got as 
f;it as fat when tl^e new folks come and put you 
all comfortable. Deny it, if you can. I would 
worship the very ground Miss Sara sets foot on, 
if I was you." 

*^Ah, she ain't the real old gentry," said 
Betty, with a sigh. 

Perhaps Mrs. Preston had a weakness for real 
old gentry too, and she had a dull life, pQor 
woman, and was glad of a little gossip. She 
had heard the story before, but she asked tp 
hear it again, hoping for a little amusement; 
fur a woman, however bowed down to the level 
of her fortune, gets tired sometimes, even of 
such a resource as needlework. She would not 
sit dowji, for she felt that might be considered 
lowering herself to their level. But she stood 
with her hand upon the back of an old high 
wooden chair, and asked questions. If they 
were not the real old gentry, and were such up- 
starts, why was it that the place was called by 
their name, and how did they come there? 

**Some say as it was a poor old creature in 
Miisterton as give him the money," said Mrs. 
Swayne, ^^away from her own child as was 
gone off a-soldierihg. I wouldn't say it was 
money that would thrive. He was called to 
make the will for her, or something; an old 
miser, that was what, she was ; and with that he 
bought the place. And the folks laughed and 
8aid it was Brownlow's. But he ain't a man to 
laugh at, ain't Mr. Brownlow hisself. A body 
may have their opinion about the young folks. 
Young folks ain't nothing much to build upon, 
as you was a-saying, Mrs. Preston, at their best; 
but I wouldn't be tha one as would sross him 
hisself. He's torribte deep, and terrible close, 
like all them lawyers. And ho has a way of 
talking as is dreadful deceiving. Them as tries 
to fight honest and open with the likes of him 
liasn't no chance. He ain't a hard neighbor, 
like, nor unkind to poor folk ; but I wouldn't go 
n^in' him, not for all the world, if it was me." 

** That's all you know, you women," said Mr. 
Swayne; ''he's the easiest-minded gentleman 
going, is Mr. Brownlow. He's one as pays your 
little bits o' bills like a prince, and don't ask no 
bothering questions — what's this for, and what's 
that for, and all them niggle-naggles. He's as 
free with his money — What are you two women 
a-shaking of your heads off for, as if I was a-say- 
ing what isn't true ?" 

''It's true, and it ain't true," said Mrs. 
Swayne; "and if you ever was any way in 
trouble along of tbe young folks, Mrs. Preston, 
or had him to do with, I give you my warning 
you'll have to mind.". 

" I shall never have any thing to do with Mr. 
Brownlow,** said the lodger, with a half-fright- 



ened smile. "I'm independent. He can't 
have any thing to say to me." 

Mrs. Swayne shook her head, and so did 
Betty, following her lead. The landlady did not 
very well know why, and neither did the old 
woman. It was always a practicable way of 
holding up the beacon before the eyes of Pame- 
la's mother. And that poor soul, who was not 
very courageous, grew frightened, she could not 
tell whv. 

"But there was something to-day as made mo 
laugh, "said old Betty — " not as 1 was in spirits for 
laughing — what with my back, as was like to split, 
and my bad knee, and them noises in jny cars. But 
just to see how folks forget I Miss Sara she came 
in. She was along of your young miss, mum, and 
a-making a fuss over her; and she says, 'Betty,' 
says she, ' we ain't a-going to let you open the 
gate, and your rheumatics so bad ; send for one 
of them grandchildren o' yours.' At ween our- 
sels, I was just a-thinking o' that ; for what's 
enough for one is enough for two, and it's allays 
a saving for Polly. My Polly has seven on 'era, 
mum, and hard work a-keeping all straight. So 
I up and says, ' A poor man's childer is his 
fortin'. Miss,' says I; 'they're all on 'em a- 
working at summat, and I can't have 'em with- 
out paying. * And no more I oughtn't to, serv- 
ing rich folks. 'What I not for their grand- 
mother?' says she. 'If I had a nice old 
grandmother like you — ' " 

"Law!" said Mrs. Swayne, "and her own 
grandmother living in a poky bit of a place in 
Masterton, as every body knows — ^never brought 
out here for a breath of fresh air, nor none of 
them going a-nigh of her I To think how little 
folks is sensible when it's themselves as is to 
blame I" 

"That's what it is," said the triumphant- 
Betty. " When she said that, it was her con- 
science as spoke. She went as red as red, 
and stopped there and then. It was along of 
old Mrs. Fennell, poor old soul! Why ain't 
she a-living out here, and her own flesh and 
blood to make her comfortable ? It was on my 
lips to say, Law I Miss, there's old Mrs. Fennell 
is older nor me." 

"Fennell?" said Mrs. Preston ; "I ought to 
know that name." 

'* It was her own mamma's name," said Betty, 
"and I've met wi' them as seen the old lady 
with their own eyes. Hobson, the carrier, he 
goes and sees hev regularly with game and 
things ; but what's game in comparison with your 
own flesh and blood ?*' 

" Perhaps the mother died young," said Mrs. 
Preston with somo anxiety — " that breaks the 
link, like. Fennell ? I wonder what Fcnnells 
she belongs to. I once knew that name well. 
I wish the old lady was living here." 

"You take my word, she'll never live here," 
said Mrs. Swayne. " She ain't grand epough. 
Old grandmothers is in the way when young 
folks sets up for lords and ladies. And it ain't 
that far to Masterton but you could go and see 
her. There's Hobson, he knows ; he'd take you 
safe, never fear." 

Mrs. Preston shrank back a little from the 
suggestion. "Im not one to pay visits," she 
said. "But I'll say good-night to you all, now. 
I hope you'll soon be better, Mr. Swayne. And, 
Betty, you should ucA ba ^vkVoitAs^st^ ^^^xisSs^ ^ 
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np Rain bT herself in ibe dark, wiih bet htan 
bealiag quick ia her ctn. " Fi-aneU '." sbe wa« 
Baying to beitdf — "I ought lo kaaw ibaltuuDe." 
It wu Terr dark on the road, and ihete was 
nothing liiibte from liie window bat the red 
alow from Betty's lodge, where the door stood 
innocCDtlj open; but notwithstailding, Mr^ 
Freslon went and looked out, as if the tcene 
ocnld bare throna unj cntighteniacnl apoa lier 
tboughts. She was exerted about it, animpor- 
lant though the matter seemed. What if |iel^ 
baps aho migbi be on the trace of friends — 
people who would bo good to Paioda ? There 
was once a Fennell — Turn FcdikII — who ag«s 
ago— No doubt ho was dead and gone, with 
erery body who had belonged to ber far-off 
earl; life. Bat standiog thene in the darimess, 
pressing her wiihenld cheek close lo the window, 
OS if there was something to be teen oatside, it 
went throagb (lie old woman's mind bow, per- 
haps, if she had chosen Tom Fennell inst^d of 
the other one, ibinga might have been different. 
If any life could ever have been real 10 the liver 
of it, surety her hard life, her many tuils and 
suffi^^Hnga, mait hare been each sura fact at to 
leave no room for fancy, ^t so truly, even lo 
an unimnginatire iroraaBf iqjp this faniaitic ex- 
iateece such stuff as drOtmt^^ made oi; that 
she stopped to think what liie difierence might 
haie baen if — Sire was nearly sixty, worn even 
beyond her yean, incapable of very mnch think- 
ing; and yet she took a moment to herself ere 
alw could join her child, and perdtCled hersdf 
diis strange indulgence. When she descended 
the stairs again, still in the dark, going softly, 
and v'iih a certain thrill of c:«citemcn[, SIi^. 
Preston's mind was full of dreams more ani^ 
than those which Pamela pondered before the 
Gre. She was forming visions of a sweet, kind, 
fair old lady who would bo pood to Pamela. 
Already her heart was lighter for the thought. 
If she should be ill or feel any signs of breaking 
up, what a comfort to moant into tho carrier's 
cart and go and commi^nJ her child to sach ■ 
protector! If she had conceived at once the 
phin of marrying Pamela to Mr. John, and 
making her at one sweep mistrcsB of Brownlows, 
the idea wonld have been wisdom itself in com- 
parison; bnt she did not know that, poor sonlt 
She camo down with a viuonary glow about her 
heart, the secret of which she told lo no one, and 
rouaed np Pamela, who looked half dazed and 
dazzled as she drew ber hands from before her 
faco and rose from the nig she had been seated 
on. Pamela had been dreaming, lint not more 
than her motlier. She almost looked as if she 
had been sleeping as she opened her dazzled 
eyes. There arc ^mea when one sees clearer 
with one's eyes closed. The child had been 
looking at that picture uf hers so long that she 
felt guilty when her mother woke her up. She 
had a kind of shamefaced consciousness, Mr. 
John havinc been so long about, that her mother 
must find his presence out — not knowing that ber 
mother was preoccupied and full of her own im< 
aginations too. But they did not say any thing 
to each other about their dreams. They drop- 
ped into dlonce, each over her worit, as people 
ready to do who have someihing to think 



of. Pamela's little field of i 
limited, and did not eairy ber mnch beyond the 
eneDoBiers of to-day ; buiHrs. PresIonbeotlMr 
bead UFd her fewiuc with many an old scene 
cominc up in her mind. She remeraberGd the 
day when Tom Founcll "spoke" lo her first, as 
vividly in all its panicnlan as Pamela recoUeci- 
ed Jack Brownlow's looks is he stood al the door. 
How strange if it should be the same Fennellil 
if Pamela's new friends should be related to bee 
old one— if this lady at Bfasterton thonld be the 
•roman in all ibe world pointed out by Provi- 
dence to snceqr her darting. Poor Mre. Pre*. 
ton uttered praises to Providence unawares — she 
«ecmad to tee tbc blessed yet crooked ways by 
which she bad been drawn to such a diicoveiy. 
Dcr heart accepted it as a plan long ago con- 
certed in heaven for her help when she was most 
belpl^ii^o surprise her, as it were, with the tn- 
Gnits tlULight taken for her, and tender kind- 
Bes.. These were the feelings that rose and 
swdlcd in her mind and went on iii>m step to 
iiep of fanher certainty. One thing was veiy 
confusing, it it true ; but still vhcn a woman is 
iu sach a stale of mind, she can swallow a good 
many confusing particutaR. It was lo make onl 
what could be the special relationship (inking it 
for granted that there was a relationship) be- 
tween Tom Fennell and this old lady. She 
could not well hare been bis mother; perhaps 
his wife — his widow ! This was scarcely a paU- 
table thought, but still she swalloned it — swal- 
lowed it, and pnfcrrcd to think of something 
else, and permitted the matter to fall back into 
ils former uncertainty. What did it maHei 
about particulars when Providence bad been r 
good to her? Dving iiself wonld be little if she 
contdbnimnki' sure of friends for Pamela. T* 
snag, as it were, a " ^'auc dimitlis" in her m 

Thns the aequaiutanee b^an between iha 
young peo^Jc at the great house and little Pame- 
la in Mrs. Swarne's cottage. ''' 
Juaintance which was likely ti. 
inory course of afiaiis, and naturally it called 
forth a tittle comment. Probably, had tha 
mother been living, as Mre. Preston i 
Sara would never have formed so UDcqnal ■ 
friendship ; bnt it rras immaterial lo Mr. BnnrU- 
loiv, who heard bis child talk of her compaaion, 
and was pleased lo think she was pleased : pre- 
possessed as he was by iho pretty liice at the win- 
dow which so often gleamed out upon Mm, he 
himself, though he scarcely saw any hhhu of 
her than that passing glimpse in the morning, 
was taken with a certain fondness for the lovely 
little girl. He no longer said she was like Sam; 
she was like a face he had seen somewhere, he 
said, and he never failed to look out for her, and 
after a while gave her a friendly nod as he 
passed. It was more difficnlt to ^nd out what 
were Jack's sentiments. He too saw a great 
deal of the little stranger, but it was in, of 
coarse, nn accidental way. He used lo happen 
to be in the avenue when she was coming o 
going. He happened lo ba in the park now am 
then when the spring brightened, and Pamela 
woB able to take long walks. These thinei of 
conrse were pure accident, and he made no 
psrtieulnr mention of them. As for Pamela 
herself, she would say, " I met Mr. John," 
her innocent way, bnt that was about all. Ii 
Irua that Mrs. Swi^ne in the cottage and Bcitj 
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at the lodge both kept very close watch on the 
young people's proceedings. If these two had 
met at the other end of the parish, Betty, not- 
withstanding her rheamatics, would hare man- 
aged to know it. But the only one who was 
aware of this scrutiny was Jack. Thus the 
spring came on, and the days grew pleasant It 
was pleasant for them all, as the buds opened 
and the great chestnut-blossoms began to rise in 
milky spires among the big half folded leaves. 
Even Mrs. Preston opened and smoothed out, 
and took to white caps and collars, and felt as if 
she might live till Pamela was five-and-twenty. 
Five-and-twenty is not a great age, but it is less 
helpless than seventeen, and in a last extremity 
there was always Mrs. Fennell in Masterton 
who could be appealed to. Sometimes even the 
two homely sentinels who watched over Pamela 
would relax in those lingering 8pring.jpights. 
Old Betty, though she was worldly-minSbay was 
yet a motherly kind of old woman ; h^ heart 
smote her when she looked in Pamela's face. 
*' And why shouldn't he .be honest and true, and 
marry a pretty lass if it was his fancy ?" Betty 
would say. But as for Mrs, Swayne, she thank- 
ed' Providence she had been in temptation her- 
self, and knew what that sort meant ; which was 
. mi^ch more than any of the others did, up to 
Xthu moment— Jack, probably, least of all. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

A CRISIS. 

All this time affairs had been going on very 
quietly in the office. Mr. Brownlow came and 
went every day, and Jack when it suited him, 
and business went on as nsual. As for young 
Powys, he had turned out an admirable clerk. 
NotMng could be more punctual, more pains- 
taking than he was. Mr. Wrinkell, the head- 
derk, was so pleased, that he invited him to tea 
and chiqjel on Sunday, which was an offer 
the strangeir had not despised. And it was 
known that he had taken a little tiny house in 
the outskirts, not the Dewsbury way, but at the 
other side of the town — a little house with a 
garden, where he had been seen planting prim- 
roses, to the great amusment of the other clerks. 
They bad tried jeers, but the jeers were not 
wit^, and Powys's patience was found to have 
limits. And he was so big and strong, and looked 
80 completely as if he meant it, that the men-i- 
ment soon came to an end and he was allowed 
to take his own way; They said he was curry- 
ing favor with old WrinkeU ; they said he was 
tiTing to humbug the governor ; they said he had 
bis pleasures his own way, and kept close about 
them. But all these arrows did not touch the 
junior clerk. Mr. Brownlow watched the young 
pan out of his private office with the most anx- 
wns mixture of feelings. Wrinkell himself, 
«ough he was of thirty years' standing in the. 
office, and his employer and he had been youths 
jJBBther, did not occupy nearly so much room in 
Mr. Brownlow's favor as this "new fellow." 
Betook a livelier interest even in the papers that 
m come through hii nrot^^s hands. " This is 
Pwys's work, is it?** ne would say, as he looked 
^ the £air sheets which cost other people so 
nneh tr(mbie« Povjs did his work very well for 



one thing, but that did not explain it. Mr. 
Brownlow got into a way of drawing back the 
curtain which covered the glass partition between 
his own room and the outer office. He would 
draw back this curtain, accidentally as it were, 
the least in the world, and cast his eyes now and 
then on the desk at which the young man sat. 
He thought sometimes it was a pity to keep him 
there, a broad-shouldered, deep-chested fellow 
like that, at a desk, and consulted with himself 
whether he could not make some partial explana- 
tion to him, and advance him some money and 
send him off to a farm in his native Canada. It 
would be better for Powys, and it would be bet- 
ter for Brownlows. But he had not the courage 
to take such a direct step. Many a thought was 
in his mind as he sat glancing by turns from the 
side of the curtain — compunctions and self-re- . 
preaches now and then, but chiefly, it must be 
confessed, more selfish thoughts. Business went 
on just the same, but yet it cannot bo denied that 
an occasional terror seized Mr. Wrinkcirs spirit 
that his principal's mind was ^^ beginning to 
go.'* "And young John never was fit to hold 
the candle to him," Mr. Wrinkell said, in those 
moments of privacy when he confided his cares 
to the wife of his bosom. "When our Mr. 
Brownlow goes, the business will go, you'll see 
that. His opinion on that Waterworks case was 
not so clear as it used to be — not near so clear as 
it used to be ; he'll sit for an hour at a time and 
never put pen to paper. He is but a young man 
yet^ for his time of life, but I'm afraid he's begin- 
ning to go ; and when he goes, the business will 
go. You'll see young John, with his fine notions, 
will never keep it up for a year." 

"Well, Thomas, never mind," said Mrs. Wrin- 
kell ; " It*s sure to last out our time." 

"Ah! that's just like women," said her hus- 
band — " after me the deluge ; but I can tell you 
I do mind." He had the same opinion of wom- 
en as Mrs. Swayne had of men, and it sprung 
from personal superiority in both cases, which 
is stronger than theory. But still he did let 
himself be comforted by the feminine suggestion. 
" There will be peace in my time ;" this was the 
judgment formed by his head clerk, who knew 
so well of Mr. Brownlow's altered ways. 

All this went on for some months after the ad- 
mission of young Powys, and then all at once 
there was a change. The change made itself ap- 
parent in the^Oanadian, to begin with. At first 
it was only like a shadow creeping over the 
young man ; then by degrees the difference grew 
more and more marked. He ceased to be held 
up as a model by the sorrowing Wrinkell ; ho 
ceased to be an example of the punctual and ac- 
curate. His eyes began to be red and bloodshot 
in the mornings ; he looked weary, heavy, lan- 
guid — sick of work, and sick of every thing. Evi- 
dently he had taken to bad ways. So all his 
companions in the office concluded, not without 
satisfaction. Mr. WrinkeU made up his mind to 
it sorrowing. " I've seen many go, but I thought 
the root of the matter was in him," he said to 
his domestic counselor. " Well, Thomas, we 
did our best for him," that sympathetic wonmn 
replied. It was not every body that Mr. Wrin* 
kell would have asked to chapel and tea. And 
this was how his kindness was to be rewarded. 
As for Mr. Brownlow, when he awoke to a sense 
of the change, it had a very strange effect upon. 
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BkodlbeUd, nlxmt wlium tie knew 
ihan ivny body else knew. And in the midst of 
Ilia pun there cnmc a enil'7 tl>n>1i orsatisfnctiun, 
nbich woke him thoroiigliljap, andmndehimBsk 
liimself stcriJj what this oil meant. Was he glad 
to lee the young man go nrong hccnuse ho stDod 
in hia own miserable selfish vf ay? This was what 
a few months of snch a secret had brought him 
to. It was now April, and in Kovemher [he yonr 
trfmld bo out, anil all the dangcv ovor. Once 
mere, and nlnnys with a deeper impatience, he 
longed for thin moment. It seemed to him, not- 
withstanding hia jnaturad nnd eloady intelloet, 
that if Iliat daj had bnt come, if tliat hour were 
bnt attained, his nataral freedom would come 
back to him. If be bad been consulted about 
liis own case, be would have seen threngh this 
vain supposition ; bnt it was his own case, and 
ha did not see through it. Meanwhile, in the 
interval, what was he to do ? He drew hia cur- 
lain aside, and snt and watched the chaneed 
looks of tills unfortunalo buy. He had begun 
so innocently and well, wbb ho to bo allowed ta 
end badlf, like sa many? Had not he himself, 
iii receiving the kd, and trading as it were on 
bis ignorance, talicn on himaelf ■ouotbingof the 
i^sponsibility ? He snt thinkiuBof this when he 
ought to have been thinking of oilier people's 
bnsinc&s. There wa« not one of all bis clients 
whose nfTairs were so complicated and engross- 
ing as bis own. Ho was more perplexed and 
beaten about in bis own mind than any of the 
le to ask him for hia ndi ' "' 
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Was ha to let the lad perish? wi 
llerfere ? What was he to do 7 
At the Tery height of liis perplexity, 
those April days, Mr. Brownlow was very late 
at Ibe office. Not esactly on account of the 
canf\)sion of mind be wna in, and yet beunnse 
the intrusion of this peraonal aubjcct had retard- 
ed him in his business. He was there after all 
tile clciliB were gone — oven Mr. WrinkcIL 
had watched vonng Powys f[o away from that 
very window w'bere he had once walohod Bessie 
FeontB passing in her Ihtn cloak. The young 
man went off by himself, taking the contrary 
road, ns Mr. Brownlow knew, from that which 
led to his home. He looked ill— he looked iin- 
Iinppy ; and hia employer watched him wiili n 
sickening nt his heart. Was it his faolt? nnd 
could ho mond it or slop the evil, even were be 
to make up Ills mind to try ? After that ho had 
more than an lionr"B work, and sent olF the dog- 
cart to wait for bim at the Green Man in the 
market-place. It was very quiet in the office 
nben all his people were gone. As he sat work- 
ing, there cnme over him memories of other times 
~ 7hen he bad worked like this, when his mother 
nme stealing down to him from tbe^ooms 
, when Bessie would come with her work 
lit by him as he finished his. Strango to think 
neither Bessie nor his mother were Dp Btiiirs 
now; strange to believe, when jon came to think 
of it, that thi:re wa» nobody Ihoro — that the 
house was Tocaot and bis home elsewhere, and 
•II his own generation, his own CDMomporaries, 
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not impair the soundness of the work, ns gc 
other thoughts did. His mind was not begin- 
ning to go, though Mr. Wrinkell Ilionght so. 
It was erea o, wmider to himself how quickly, 
how clearly he got through ii ; how fit he was 
for work ycT, though the world was so changed. 
Ho hod finished while it was still good daylight, 
and put away his papers and buttoned his coot, 
and xet out in an easy way. There wdb nothiDg 
particular to hurry him. There was Jack's mare, 
which flew rathenhiin trotted, to lake bim homi 
Thus thinking, ho went out, drawing on b 
gloves, opposite him, asheopcnedihodoor, tli. 
sky was glowing in tho west after the iitHEet, and 
he conld see a woman's figure ngninst it paisiDg 
slowly, na if wailing for some one. BeRlro be 
coidd shut the door, it became evident tbot It 
was for himself that she was waiting. SonelMnr 
he divined who slie was bcfbro s!ie said avrt ~ 
A comely, elderly, motherly woman, drenedlikc 
a farmer's or n hhopkeeper's wife, in the days 
when people dressed like their condition. &hc 
had D large figured shawl on, and a bonnet with 
black ribbons. And lie knew she was Powjffs 
mother— 'the woman on earth ho most drcaJed, 
come to speak to him about her son. 

"Mr. BrDwnlow,"Bbo said, coming op toUm 
with a nervous movement of her bands, "I've 
been waiting about this hour not to be traoble- 
some. Oil : could you let me speak 10 you Un 
minutes ? I won't keep you. Oh, plcuae^ if I 
mijiht s]icak to you five uiinntcsnoic." 

" Surely," be said ; he was not quite mfC if It 
was audible, but he said it with hjarillK- And 
he wontinand hetdthe dooropaidMier. ThtiR, 
though he never coidd tell why, 1ie took her up 
stairs— not to theofBce which hcbad jasttJosed, 
but up to the long silent drawing-room which ho 
had not entered for years. There came upon 
Ids mind an impression tlml Besfio wna rarely 
nbout somewhere, to come and stand I;; him, a 
be could only call ber. But in ibc first place he 
hod to do with his guest. He gare her a chsir 
nnd made her sit down, and stood befom he 
"Tell me howl can sciTe yon," be said, 
seemed to bim like a dream, and he coultl n 
undei'stand it. Would she lell her fatal nar 
nnd make her claim, and end it all at ono 
That was fblly. Batslill it seemed somehow nt. 
nral to think that this was why she had come. 
The woman he had hunted for far and wid- 
wliom be had then neglected and thought 
more of— whom lalely he bad woke np to Bnch 
horror and fear of, his greatest danger, his worst . 
enemy— was it she who was sitting so humbly 
beTare bim now ? 

" 1 have no richl to troublo you, Mr. Brown- 
low," sho snid; "it's becanse yon wereso kind to 
my boy. Many a time I wanted lo come and 
thank yon; and now — oh, it's a difTcrcnt thing 

"Your eon isyonng Powys," said Mr. Brown- 
low — "yes; I knew by — by the face. He has 
pine homo some lime ago. I wonder yon 
not meet him in tho strcot." 

"Gone away from iheofHce — not pone home," 
said Mrs, Powys. "Oh, Mr. Brownlow, I want 
to speak to you about him. He is ns good as 
gflliL He never bad aooiber thougbt in 
mind but bis sJatcra nnd me. He'd come i 
spend all his lime with ns when other young 
; men were gning about tlioir pleasure. There 
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never was such a son as ho was, nor a brother. 
And oh, Mr. Brownlow, now it's come to this ! 
I feel as if it would break my heart." 

'' What has it come to ?" said Mi*. Brownlow. 
He drew forward a chair and sat down facing 
her, and the noise he made in doing so seemed 
to wake thunders in the empty ho^se. He had 
got over his agitation by this time, and was as 
calm as he always was. And his profession 
came to his help and opened his eyes and ears 
to every thing that might be of use to him, not- 
withstanding the effect the house had upon him 
in its stillness, and thb meeting which he had so 
much reason to fear. 

^* Oh, sir, it's come to grief and trouble," said 
the poor woman. '' Something has come between 
my boy and me. We are parted as far as if the 
Atlantic was between as. I don't know what is 
in bis heart. Oh, sir, it's for yoar influence I've 
come. He'll do any thing for you. It's hard 
to ask a stranger to help me with my own son, 
and himEO good and so kind; but if it goes on 
like this, it will break my heart." 

'*! feared there was something wrong," said 
Mr, Brownlow ; ''I feared it, though I never 
thought it could have gone so far. I'll do what 
I can, but I fear it is Uttlo I can do. If ho has 
taken to bad ways — ^" 

But here the stranger gave a cry of denial 
which rung through the room. *' Bad ways! my 
boy !" said the mother. **Mr. Brownlow, you 
know a gi'eat deal more than I do, but you don't 
know my son. He taken to bad ways I I would 
sooner believe I was wicked myself. I am wick- 
ed, to come and complain of him to them that 
don't know." 

"Then what in the name of goodness is it?" 
said the lawyer, startled out of his seriousness. 
He began to lose the tragic sense of a dangerous 
presence. It might be the woman he feared ; 
but it was a homely, incoherent, inconsequent 
personage all the same. 

.' Mrs. Powys drew herself up solemnly. She 
too was less respectful of the man who did not 
understand. *' What it is, sir," she said slowly, 
and with a certain pomp, *' is, that my boy has 
something on his mind." 

Something on his mind ! John Brownlow 
sunk again into a strange fever of suspense and 
curiosity and unreasonaole panic. Could it be 
so ? Could the youth have found out something, 
and be sifting it to get at the truth ? The room 
seemed to take life and become a conscious spec- 
tator, looking at him, to see how he would act 
in this emergency. But yet he persevered in the 
coarse he b^ decided on, not giving in to his 
own feelings. ''What can he have on his 
mind?" he asked. His pretended ignorance 
soanded in his own ears like a lie ; but never- 
theless he went on all the same. 

''That's what I don't know, sir," said Mrs. 
Powys, patting her handkerchief to her eyes. 
" He's been rummaging among my papers, and 
he*8 may be found something, or he's heard 
some talk that has put things in his head. I 
know he has heard things in this very house—' 
people talking about families, and wills, and all 
that. His father was of a veiy good family, Mr. 
Brownlow. I don't know them, but X know 
they're rich people. May be it's that, or perhaps 
— ^but I don't know how to account for it. It's 
something that is eating into hi^ heart* And he 
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has such a confidence in you ! It was you that 
took him up when we were strangers, and had 
nobody to look to us. I have a little that my 
poor husband left me ; but it's very little to keq) 
four upon ; and I may say it's you that gave us 
bread, for that matter. There's nothing in this 
world my boy wouldn't do for you." 

Then there was a pause. The poor woman 
had exhausted her words and her self-command 
and her breath, and stopped perforce, and Mr. 
Brownlow did not know how to reply. What 
could, he say to her ? It was a matter of death 
and life between him and her boy, instead of 
the indifferent question she thought. " Would 
you like me to speak to him ?" he said at last, 
with a little difficulty of utterance; ''should I 
ask him what is occupying his mind ? But he 
might not choose to tell me. What would you 
wish me to do ?" 

" Oh, sir, you're very good," said Mrs. Powys, 
melting into gratitude. " I never can thank God 
enough that my poor boy has met with such a 
kind friend." 

" Hush I" said Mr. Brownlow, rising from his 
chair. He could not bear this ; thanking God, 
as if God did not know well enough, too well, 
how the real state of the matter was ! He was 
not a man used to deception, or who could adapt 
himself to it readily. He had all the habits of 
an honest life against him, and that impulse to 
speak truth and do right which he struggled with 
as if it were a temptation. Thus his position was 
awfully the reverse of that of a man tempting 
and fsdling. He was doing wrong with all the 
force of his will, and striving against his own in- 
clination and instinct of uprightness ; but here 
was one thing beyond his strength. To bring 
God in, and render him, as it were, a party, was 
more than he could bear. "I am not so kind 
as you think," he said hoarsely. " I am not — I 
mean your son deserves all that I can do." 

"Oh, sir, that's kind — that's kinditess itself 
to say so," cried the poor mother. "Nothing 
that could be said is so kind as that — and me, 
that was beginning to lose faith in him I It was 
to ask you to spea^ to him, Mr. Brownlow. If 
you were to ask him, he might open his heart to 
you. A gentleman is different from a poor 
woman. Not that any body could feel for him 
like me, but he would think such a deal of your 
advice. If you woidd speak and get him to open 
his heart. That's what I wanted to ask you^ if 
it's not too much. If yon would be so kind^— * 
and God knows, if ever it was in my. power or my 
children's, though I'm but a, poor Qreature,.to do 
any thing in this VRorld. that; would: he a service 
to you — " 

God again. ' What did the woman mean ? 
And she was a widow, one of those that God 
was said to. take special charge of. It was bad 
enough before without that. John Brownlow 
had gone to the fireless hearth, and was standing 
by it leaning his head against the high carved 
wooden mantel-piece, and looking down upon the 
cold vacany where fbr so many years the nre that 
warmed his inmost life had blazed and sparkled. 
He stood thus and listened, and within .him the 
void seemed as cold, and the emptines&aa pro- 
fbund. II was his moment of fate. . He was: 
going to oast himself off from the lifq he had 
Uved at that hearth — ^to make a separation for- 
ever and ever betw^^a \Jaa 3^sJw5^^^syK^issH^> 
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jt and generons, who hiul liffcn trained to 

llkniioad wiibin iheso wnlls, nnd had luvcd and 
narried, and broogbt his bride lo Ihia tfreaide — 
and tbu CQiititiy genlleDian wUo, in all hla great 
hoUBC, would iicvermoTe Bnd tho easr heart Bud 
clear conscienca which were natural to this at' 
moapbero. Uo itood thero and looked down on 
tho old doncHtic centre, and asked himself if it 
tvai worth iha terrible ancriRce ; honor nnd 
honesty and truth— and nil to keep Brownlows 
for Sura, to prosorre tho eriiys, ami tho (lowers, 
and lliu park, nnd Jack'a wonderful marc, and 
all tho anpcrilaitica that theae young ereatnros 
treated to lightly? Was it worth tlie price? 
This WBB the wido fundamental quealiun Im vaa 
asking hinuelf, whils his >iaiIor, in lior chair 
hclween him and the window, apoko of her 
gratitude, But there vat no trace in his face, 
oven if nbo cuuld hare seen it, that ho had de- 
Bccnded into the very doptha, and was debating 
with himself a matter of life and death. When 
hor vuico ceased, Mr. Brownlon's Klf-tlebala 
ceased too, coming to a aharp and audden end, 
oa if it wan only under cover of her norda that 
innotod. Then he camo toward 
i took the chair ojiposiie 
and met tier ere. The color had gone out of his 
face, but he was too aclf-posaesscd and expe- 
rienced a man tu ahow what the aCnigglo was 
through which he had just come. And the poor 
wotnan thDUgUt it so natural that ho should ba 
full of ihought. Was he not considering, in his 
wonderful kindness, what ho could do for her boy? 
"1 will do what you nak mo," ho said. "Il 
may be dlfflcalt, but I will try. Don't thank me, 
for you don't know whether I shall succeed. ] 
■" ' —what I can. I will apeak to your son, 
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pcrhapa to morrow— tho earliest opportunity 1 
nave. Vou were quite jright lo come. Am' 
ill m— to mc," said Mr. Broi 
It mean Co aay these lost words, 
lat drew them — dragged Ihem 
from his tipa? "You may trust him lo me." 
Ho even repealed it twice, wondering at himself 
oil the while, and not knowing what bo meant. 
Ai for poor Mr*, fowya, «ha was overwhelmed 
by her gratltado. 

"Oh, air, withallmyhoftrt,"Bhooried, " 
and oil my hopes in thia world I" And then she 
bade Qod hleia him, who was so good lo her and 
her boy. Yes, that wn» the worst of it. John 
Browntuw felt that bat loo clearly all ihrouEh. 
Itwaa hardonongh to slruggh) with himself, with 
hii own conscience and instincts ; but behind all 
that thero wna another strnccla which would be 
luurder atill — tho atrugglo with God, lo whom '' 
lan would appeal, and who, ho waa but . . 
irly aware, knew all about it. But safflclant 
i the moment wm its own conflict. He look 
hatafier that, and took his visilor downstairs, 
Imd answered the amaiod looks ot the housekeep- 
er, who canu) to see what this nnusnal disturb- 
ance meant, with a few word* of explanation, 
and shook bands with Mni. Powys Kt tho door. 
The snnaet glow hod only just gone, lO nhort a 
lime had thia conrersalion really occupied, 
ihongh it involved so mnch, and tho flrst mnslc- 
al tone of twsli|:ht had fallen into, the eyenlng 
sir. When Mr. Brownlow left the officu door he 
went straight on, and Ai not remember the ear- 
liage that was waiting for him. He was »o much 
absorbed by bii own affairs, and had so many 



lhin)» lo ihiiik of, that even the strength of haUt 
failed bim. Witiiont knowing, he sat ont walk- 
ing upon the well-known way. Probably the 
mere fact of movement was a solace to bim. He 
went along ateadily by the budding hedgerows 
and (he licttc gardens and the cottage doon, and 
did not know it. What he was really doing was 
holding conversations with young Powys, coaver- 
Sfltious with his children, all mingled and pene- 
trated with one long never-ending conflict with 
himself. He had teen pa^ive hilhcrlo, now ba 
would have to be active. He had contented 
himself aimply with keeping hack tho knowledge 
which, afler all, it waa not hia businesa to give. 
Now, if he wus lo gain hia object, he must do pos- 
itively what he had hitherto done negatively. 
Ho mnat miclcad — ho must contradict — he mnat 
lie. Tho young man'a knowledge of his rights, 
if they were hia righls, must be veiy imperfecL 
To confuse him, to deceive him, to destroy all 
possible evidance, lo nsc every device lo lose his 
Eimo and blind his eyei, was what Mr. Brown- 
low had now lo do. 

And there can ho no donbt that, but for the 
intervention of personal feelings, it would have 
boon an easy thing enough to do. If there had 
been no right and wrong involved, no personal 
ndvantogo or loss, how very simple a matter lo 
make this votith, who had such perfect confi- 
dence in him, believe as be pleased; and how 
easy after to make much of youn^; Fowys, tu ad- 
vance him, lo provide for him — to do a great 
deal bettor for bim, in abort, than he could do 
for himself wiih old Mrs. Thomson's fitly thou- 
sand pounds t If there was no right and wrong 
ini'olvcd t Mr, Brownlow walked on and on as 
ho thought, nnd never once observed the length 
of tho way. One thingin the world he could not 
do^that wnn, lo take away all the sweat indul- 
gences with which he had suToonded her, the 
detlghis, the luxuries, the position, from hie 
child. Ho could not reduce Sara lo be Brown- 
low tho solicitor's danghter in the dork old-fash- 
ioned house at Maaterton. He went over all ber 
Kretty ways lo himBelfas ho went on. He saw 
er gliding about the great house which seemed 
her natural sphere. He saw her receiving his 
guesla, people who wonld not have known her, 
or would at least have patronized her from a 
very lofty distance, had she been in that houss at 
Mosterton ; ho saw her rolling forth in her pretty 
carriage with ihe grays, which were tho envy of 
ihe county. All ihcao maltera were things fur 
which, in his own person, John Brownlow cared 

them fur hia son, who was a mnn and bad hii 

Erofeation, nnd was no better than himself; but 
ara — and ihcn the auperh little princaH she 
WM to tho rest of ihe world t the devoted little 
daughter ahe was to him t Words of hers ca 
somehow dropping Into his ears as the twilight 
breathed around him, How she had once said — 
Qood hcnvuns I what was ihnl she had said T 

All at once Mr. Brownlow nwokc. He fonnd 
himao If walking on the Dowabury road, instead of 
drivlnn, AS ho naghi lo have been. He remem- 
bered tliattlie dofi-carl was wni ting for him in the 
market-place. Ho became aware that he had 
furgollon himaeir, fbroulten every Ihing, in the 
Btroaa and tirgoncy of hla ihoughls. What was 
ihogalvanlo touch thai bmughiliim back lo con- 
nclouaneu ? The rocolloctlun of half a doien 
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words once spoken by his child — girlish words, 
perhaps forgotten as soon as uttered \ vet when he 
stopped, and tamed roand to see how far he had 
come, though he had been walking very moder- 
ately and the evening was not warm, a sudden 
rush of color, like a girl's blush, had come to his 
face. If the mare had been in sight, in her wild- 
est mood, it would have been a relief to him to 
seize the reins, and fight it out with her, and fly 
on, at any risk, away from that spot, a way from 
that thought, away from the suggestion so hum- 
bling, so saving, so merciful and cruel, which had 
suddenly entered his mind. But the mare was 
making every body very uncomfortable in the 
market-place at Masterton, and could not aid her 
master to escape from himself. Then he turned 
again, and went on. It was a seven miles walk, 
and he had come three parts of the way ; but even 
the distance that remained was long to a man 
who had suddenly fallen into company with a 
new idea. which* he would rather not entertain. 
He felt the jar in all his limbs from this sudden 
electric shock. Sara had said it, it was true — she 
had meant it. He had her young life in his hands, 
and he could save Brownlows to her, and yet save 
his soul. Which was the most to be thought of, 
his soul or her happiness ? that was the question. 
Such was the sadden tumult that ran through 
John Brownlow*8 veins. He seemed to be left 
there alone in the country quiet, in the soft twi- 
light, under the dropping dew, to consider it, 
shut out from all counsel or succor of Grod or 
man. . Man he himself shut out, locking his se- 
cret in l^is own breast — God ! whom he knew 
his last stariiggle was to be with, whom that wom- 
an had insisted on bringing in, a party to the 
whole matter — was not He standing aside, in a 
terrible stillness, a spectator, waiting to see what 
would come of it, refusing all participation? 
Would God any more than man approve of this 
way of saving John Brownlow*s soul ? But the 
more he tried to escape from it the more it came 
back. She had said it, and she had meant it, 
with a certain sweet scorn of life's darker chances, 
and faith unbounded in her father, of all men, 
who was Grod's deputy to the child. Mr. Brown- 
low quickened his pace, walked faster and faster, 
till. bis heart thumped against his breast, and his 
lyreath came in gasps ; but he could not go so fast 
as his thoughts^ which were always in advance of 
him. Thus he came to the gate of Brownlows 
before he knew. It was the prettiest evening 
leene. Twilight had settled down to' the softest 
night ; big stars, lambent and dilating, were com- 
ing softly out, as if to look at something out of the 
sweet blue. And it was no more dark than it was 
light. Old Betty, on her step, was sitting croon- 
ing, with many quavers, one of her old songs. 
And Pamela, who had just watered her flowers, 
leaned over the gate, smiling, and listening with 
eyes that were yerj like the stars. Somehow this 
picture went to Mr. Brownlow's heart. He went 
np to the child as he passed, and laid a kind hand 
upon her pretty head, on the soft rings of her 
dark hair. * * Good-night, little one, " he said, quite 
softly, with that half shame which a man feels 
when he betrays that he has a heart in him. He 
had never taken so much notice of her before. 
It was partly because any thing associated with 
Sara touched him to the quick at this moment ; 
partly for her own sake, and for the sake of the 
dews and stars ; and partly tha^ his mind was 



overstrained and tottering. " Poor little thing," 
he said to himself, as he went up the avenue, 
"she is nobody, and she is happy." With this 
passing thought, Mr. Brownlow 'fell once more 
into the hands of his demon, and, thus agitated 
and struggling, reached his home. 



CHAPTEK ^XIV. 

Next morning Mr. Brownlow was not well 
enough to go to business. He was not ill. He 
repeated the assurance a score of times to him- 
self and to his children. He had not slept \\'eli, 
that was all — and perhaps a day's rest, a little 
quiet and tranquillity. Would do him good. Ho 
had got up at his usual hoar, and was down to 
breakfast, and read his paper, and every thing 
went on in its ordinary way ; but yet he was in- 
disposed — and a day's rest Would do hini'good. 
Tonng John assented heartily, and was very will- 
ing to take his father's place for the day and man- 
age all his business. It was a bright morning, 
and the room was full of flowers and the young 
leaves fluttered at the windows in the earliest 
green of spring. It was exhilarating to stand 
in the grtet reoestes of the windows and look out 
upon the park, all green and budding, and think 
,it\was all yonrs and your children's — a sort of 
feeling which had little effect upon the young peo- 
ple, but was sweet yet overwhelming to their fa- 
ther as he stood and looked out in the quiet of 
the morning. All his — all theirs; yet per- 
haps — 

*' I don't think I shall go down to-day, "he said. 
Ton can tell Wrinkell to send me up the papers 
in the Wardell case. He knows wha:t I want. He 
can send the — the new clerk up with them — 
Powvs I mean." 

"Powys?" said Jack. 

. ** Well, yes, Powys. Is there any reason why 
he should not send Powys ?'* said Mr. Brownlow 
peremptorily, feeling hot and cpnscious, and 
ready to take offense. 

<*No, certainly," said Jack, with some sur- 
prise. He did not take to Powys, that was un- 
questionable ; yet the chances are he would 
never have remarked upon Mr. Brownlow's choice 
of him but for the curioas impatience and per- 
emptoriness in his father's tone. 

*»I like him," said Mr. Brownlow— "he 
knows what he has to do and — he does it. I like 
a man who does that— it gives one confidence 
for the time to come." 

"Yes," said Jack. **I never cared for him, 
sir, as you know. He is not my ideal of a clerk 
— but that is nothing; onlv I rather think 
Wrinkell has changed his opinion lately. The 
young fellow gets on well enough — ^but there is a 
difference. I suppose that sort of extra punctu- 
ality and virtue can only last a certain time." 

** I dare say these are very fine notions. Jack," 
said his father ; " but I am not quite such an 
accomplbhed man of the world, I suppose, as if 
I had been brought np at Eton. I believe in vir- 
tue lasting a long time. Yon must bear with my 
old-&shioned prejudices.'* This Mr. Brownlow 
said in a way which puzzled Jack, for he was not 
a man given to sneers. 

" Of course, if you take it like that^ wr^t\v«s<s^ 
not ano^ei yiot^ to wjC' wA ^Ov!A^wi»%.^o»:^ 
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inJ be n'GQl annv ffding bitterly husiilo to 
'onys, who leemeil to be tlie cnusc of it all. 
He laid 10 hiniKir ihnt lo be mobbed on acrotint 
nfKiJerkiras a new experience, and l<wt binuelf 
in Gonjectnrea as to the cause of this nnexnlained 
partialitj — "a fellow who is going la the bod 
nnd all," Jack said to liimeclf ; and his feelitie 
>vas somewhat vindictive, and he did not feel so 
sorry as bo ooghi to have done that Pon-rs was 
going to the bad^ It seemed on the whole a 
kind of retribatloQ. Hr. Wrinkcll himself had 
■ ' ' '3 BroTOlowB on varions occasions, 

an honor that had been accorded 
anjof theclei-bs; and now this joungfcUovr, 
lose appearance and conilnct had both begun 
be daahifal, was to have the privili^c. Jack 
comprehend it ; aneas; unexpressed eus- 
.... came into his mind, all utterl; wide of 
mark, jet not the lees uncomfortable. The 
•nnre was a comfort lo bini as she went off in 
noe of her long; dashes, without ever taking 
breath, Uke an arrow down the avenae ; and so 
was the momentary glimpse of a. little face at the 
Kmdow,to which he took off bis hat; but not- 
tvithstai^ni; these consolations, he woa irritated 
itnd somewhat distarbed. On account of a cad ' 
Hehadnori^ttogivosachatille to bis fatlicr' 
favarite ; but still it must be allowed that it wa 
n little bard, 

"Whois PowyB?"»*id Sarn, when her broth- 
er was gone. "And why are yon Hngi7, papn? 
Ton are cross, yon. know, nnd tliai is not like joa. 
I am afraid jon must be ill." 

" Cross, am I ?" said Mr. Brownlow. " I sup- 
pose lam not quite well — I told you I bad a bad 

"Yes— but what has Powj-s to do with iif 
nnd who is be ?" said Sam looking into bis face. 

Then varioos possibilities rushed into her fa- 
ther's mind ; shontd he tell her what be was goins 
to ask of her? Should he claim her promise and 
hold her to her word ? Should ho make an at- 
, . the only one possible, to secnre for hira- 
a eonSdatite and counselor ? Ah, no ! that 
out of the qoration. Ho might sully his 
honor, but never, never his child's. And he 

_ even with a certain exultation, that hischild 
would not have yielded to the temptation — that 
Ebe woald b.ilk him instead of obeying bim, did 
she know why. Ho felt Ihia in bis ini 
mind, nnd he was glad. She would do whs 
nsked her, trnsling in him, and in her it woold 
be a vinuc — only his sboidd bo tba sin, 

"Who is ho ?" ho said, with a donbiful smile 
which resulted from his own thoughts, nnd not 
from her qnexlion. " Tou will know who he is 
before long. I want [□ bo civil to him, Sara. 
He is not jnst like any other elcrk. I would 
bring him, if yon woald not be shocked — to 

Shocked 1" said Sara, with one of her prin- 
oirs— "I am not a great lady. You aw Mr. 
wnlow the solicitor, papa — 1 hojio I know 
proper place." 

'YcB," said John Bhownlow; bat the words 
..inght nn nneasy color to his face, and con- 
foanded bim in the midst of his project*. To 
keep her from btinR merely Mr. Brownlow the 
R;licitor'5 dangliter, he was going to soil his own 
lienor nnd risk her happiness; end yet it wan 
"ins that she asserted her ronclii.ii.'n'ivlienevcr 
chance. He left her as sooh as lie 



could, taking no sncb ndv.iniagc of Ids unnsua 
holiday as Sara sapposcd he woald, Ue left the 
breakfast-room which was so bright, and won- 
dered away into tJie library, a room wlucb, blisj 
man as he was, he occupied very seldom. It 
was of all the rooms in Brownlows the one 
which bad most appearunee of liaving been made 
by a new proprietor. There were books in it, 
to ho sure, which had belonged to iho Brown- 
lows, the solicitDcs. for generations, but these 
were not half or quarter part enough lo till the 
room, which wos fairer than any two rooms in 
the High Street — and consequently it had been 
necessary to fill the vacant space with rnneca 
upon ranges of literature out of the booksell- 
er's, which had not mellowed on the shelves, nor 
come to belong to Ihom by natnie. Mr. Brown- 
low did not think of tbii, but yet ho was some- 
how eonscions oF it when, with the prospect of 
a long unoccupied day before him, ho went into 
this room. It was on the other side of the 
boasc, lomed away from the snnshiue, and look- 
ing out upon nothing but evergreens, sombre 
comers of shrubberies and the paths which led 
to 0\c kitchen and stahks. He went in and sat 
down by the table, and kiokcd round at all the 
shdi-es, and drew a blot ring-book toward bim 
mechanically. What did he want with it? he 
had no letters to write there — notliing to do ihat 
belonged to that lusuriitiii leisurely place. II 
there was work to be done, it was at tha office 
that be ODght to do it. Be had not the hab- 
it of writing here— nor even of reading. The 
handsome library had notMng to do with his 
life. This, perhaps, was why he established him- 
self in it on the special day of which wc «peak.. 
It seemed to him as if any moment his fine 
house might topple down nbout his oars like a 
honso of cards. He had thought over it in 
High Street till he was sick nnd his bend swa 
perhaps same new light might fidl on Iho Bub- 
jcct if he wei-e lo think of it here. This was 
why he established himKlf at the tabic, making 
in bis Icitnre a pretense to himself of having 
SDDielbing to do. If he hnd been used to any 
ton of guile or dishonorable dealing, the chances 
are It would have been easier for him ; bat it is 
hard upon a man lo change the habits of bis life. 
John Brownlow had to maintain nith himself a 
fight harder than that which a man ordinarily 
has to fight nsninsl icmplniion ; for ihe fact was 
thatthis HUE far, very far from being hiscase. He 
was not tempted to do wrong. It was Ihe good 
impulse which in his mind had come to be the 
thing to be struggled against. What he wanted 
Was to do what was right ; but with all theslcad- 
incss of a virtuous resolution he had set himsolf 
to sirnggle against his impulse nnd to do wronK. 
Here was the state ofllie case: He bad found, 
as he andoubteilly believed, the woman wli 
more than twenty years ago tie bad given h 
self so mnch trouble to And. She was her . 
rmar woman — to whom old Un. Thomson's 
iifly tliouuind pounds would be oqnnl to as manf 
miillonii — with n son, whoso every prospect 
would be chnnuod, whose life would begin o" 
totally diaVrenl towl, if his Icsitimato inlit 

eamo to him as it onghi; this was 

dlsiinei nnd eleai'. But, on the other 
bnnd. Ill u'UHilraw that fifty thousand ponnds 

to rtilti III Juliii llrun-nlow. It woidd be a 
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loss to him of almost as much more. It would 
reduce him again hopelessly to the character of 
the country solicitor — a character which he had 
not abandoned, which he had, in short, rather 
prided himself in keeping up, but which was very 
different, in conjunction with his present stand- 
ing in the county, from what it would be were 
he Brownlow the solicitor alone. And then 
there was the awful question of interest, which 
ought to hare been accumulating all these five- 
and-twenty years. He thought to himself as he 
reflected, that his best course would have been to 
reject young Powys's application and throw him 
off, and leave him to find occupation where he 
could. Then, if the young man had discovered 
any thing, it would at least have been a fair fight. 
But he had of his own will entered into relations 
Avith him; he had him under his eyes day by 
day, a standing temptation, a standing reproach ; 
he had kept him close by him to make discov- 
eries that otherwise he probably never would have 
made ; and he had made discoveries. At any 
moment the demand might come which should 
change the character of the position altogether. 
All this was old ground over which he had gone 
time after time. There was nothing new in it 
bat the sudden remedy which had occurred to 
him on the previous night as he walked home. 
He had not as yet confessed to himself that he 
had accepted that suggestion, and yet only half 
voluntarily he had taken the first steps to bring 
it about. It was a remedy almost as bad as the 
original danger — very unpalatable, very mortify- 
ing — but it was better than utter downfall. By 
moments Mr. Brownlow's heart revolted alto- 
gether against it. It was selling his child, even 
though it was for her own sake — it was taking 
advantage of her best instincts, of her rash girl- 
Lih readiness to put her future in his hands. 
And there were also other questions involved. 
When it came to the point, would Sara hold by 
her promise — had she meant it, in earnest, as a 
real promise when she made it ? And then she 
was a girl who would do any thing, every thing 
for her father's sake, in the way of self-sacrifice, 
but would she understand sacrificing herself to 
save, not her father, but Brownlows ? All these 
were very doubtful questions. Mr. Bro>vnlow, 
who had never before been in any body's power, 
who knew nothing about mysteries, found him- 
self now, as it were, in every body's power, thread- 
ing a darkling way, from which his own efforts 
could never deliver him. He was in the power 
of young Powys, who any day could come to his 
door and demand — how much ? any sum almost 
— ^his whole fortune — with no alternative but that 
of a lawsuit, which would take his good name as 
well. He was in the power of his son, who, 
if he heard of it, might simplify matters very 
summarily, and the chances were would do so ; 
and he was in the power of Sara, who could save 
him if she would — save him not only from the 
consequences but from the sin — save his con- 
science and his credit, and her own position. 
Why should not she do it ? Young Powys was 
poor, and perhaps not highly educated ; but he 
was pleasanter to look at, more worth talking to, 
than Sir Charles Motherwell. If he gave his 
daughter to this youth, John Brownlow felt that 
he would do more than merely make him amends 
for having taken his inheritance. It would be 
restoring the inheritance to him, and giving him 



over and above it something that was worth 
more than compound interest. When he had 
come to this point, however, a revulsion occurred' 
in his thoughts. How could he think of mariy- 
ing his child, his Sara, she of whom he had 
made a kind of princess, who might marry any 
body, as people say — how could he give her to a 
nameless young man i n his office ? What would 
the world say ? What inquiries, what suspicion s 
would arise, if he gave up his house and all its 
advantages to a young fellow without a penny ? 
And then Saia herself, so delicate in all her 
tastes, so daintily brought up, so difficult to 
please! If she were so little fastidious at the 
end, what would be thought of it ? She had re- 
fused Sir Charles Motherwell, if not actually yet 
tacitly — and Sir Charles had many advantages, 
and was very nearly the greatest man in the 
county— refused him and was going to take her 
father^s uncultivated clerk. Would she, could 
she do it ? was it a thing he ought to ask of her ? 
or was it not better that he should take it upon 
his conscience boldly to deceive and wrong the 
stranger than to put such a burden on the deli- 
cate shoulders of his child ? 

Thus he passed the morning, driven about from 
one idea to another and feeling little comfort in 
any, longing for Powys's arrival, that he might 
read in his eyes how much he knew, and yet 
fearing it, lest he might know too much. If any 
of his clients had come to him in such a state 
of mind, John Brownlow would have looked 
upon that man with a certain pity mingled with 
contempt, and while advising him to his best, 
would have said to himself. How weak all this 
shilly-shally is ! one way or other let something 
be decided. But it is a very different matter 
deciding on one's own affairs and on the affairs 
of other people. Even at that moment, notwith- 
standing his own agitation and mental distress, 
had he been suddenly called upon for counsel, 
he could have given it clearly and fully — the 
thing was, that he could not aavise himself. 

And to aggravate matters, while he sat thus 
thinking it all over and waiting for Powys, and 
working himself up almost to the point of pre- 
paring for a pei-sonal contest with him, the Bector 
chanced to call, and was brought triumphantly 
into the library. '< Papa is so seldom at home," 
Sara had said, with a certain exultation ; ** come 
and see him." And Mr. Hardcastle was exultant 
too. *'How lucky that I should have come to- 
day of all others," he said. " One nex'cr sees you 
byday-Ught." 

"Well, yes," said Mr. Brownlow, who was cross 
and out of temper in spite of himself; "I am 
visible by day-light to every body on the road be- 
tween this and Masterton. I don't think I shut 
myself up." 

"That's exactly what I mean," said the Rec- 
tor ; " but you have been overdoing it, Brownlow. 
You're ill. I always told you you ought to give 
yourself more leisure. A man at your time of 
life is not like a young fellow. We can't do it, 
my dear sir — we can't do it, I am up to as 
much as most men of my age; but it won't do 
morning and night — I have found that out." 

** It suits me very well," said Mr. Brownlow. 
** I am not ill, thank you. I had a restless night 
— rather—" 

"Ah, that's just it," said Mr. Hardcastle. 
" The brain is fatigued — that ia vrhofc v^ \%. kc^ 
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He took his seat, and looked round him with the 
interest of a man free to observe or even to com- 
ment, which, considering that even Mr. Wriukell 
was rather disposed at Brownlows to sit on the 
edge of his chair, was a pleasant variety. Mr. 
Brownlow drew the papers to him, and bent over 
them, leaning his head on both his hands ; bat 
the fact was, he was looking at Powys from un- 
der that cover, fixing his anxious gaze upon 
him, reading what was in the unsuspicious face 
— what was in it, and most likely a great deal 
which was not in it. When he had done this 
for some minutes he suddenly raised his head, 
removed his hands from his forehead to his chin, 
and looked steadily at his young companion. 

** I will attend to these by-and-by," he said, 
abruptly ; *Mn the mean time, my young friend, 
I have something to say to you.'* 

Then Powys, whose eyes had been fixed upon 
a dark picture over and beyond, at some distance, 
Mr. Brownlow's head, came to himself suddenly, 
and met the look fixed upon him. The elder 
man thought there was a little defiance in the 
glance which the younger cast upon him ; but 
this is one of the things in which one sees always 
what one is prepared to see. Powys, for his 
part, was not in the least defiant ; he was a lit- 
tle surprised, a little curious, eager to hear and 
reply, but he was utterly unconscious of the sen- 
timents which the other read in his eyes. 

** I thought a little while ago," said Mr. Brown- 
low, in his excitement going farther than he 
meant to go, *' that I had found in you one of 
the best clerks that ever I had." 

Here he stopped for a moment, and Powys re- 
garded him open-mouthed, waiting for more. 
His frank face clouded over a little when he saw 
that Mr. Brownlow made a pause. **I was go- 
ing to say Thank you, sir,** said the young 
man ; " and indeed 1 do say Thank you ; but 
am I to understand that yon don*t tliink so 
now?" 

*'I don*t know what to think," said Mr. 
Brownlow. '* I take more interest in you than 
— ^than I am in the habit of taking in a — in a 
stranger ; but they tell me at the ofiico there is 
a change, and I see there is a change. It has 
been suggested to me that you were going to the 
bad, which I don't believe ; and it has been sug- 
gested to me that you had something on your 
mind — " 

The young man had changed color, as indeed 
he could scarcely help doing ; his amour propre 
was still as lively and as easily excited as is 
natural to his age. '* If you are speaking of 
my duties in the office, sir," he said, *' you have 
a perfect right to speak ; but I don't suppose they 
could be influenced one way or another by the 
fact that I had something on my mind — " 

" I am not speaking to you so much as your 
employer as — as your friend,*' said Mr. Brown- 
low. <*Toa know the change has been visible. 
People have spoken about it to me — not perhaps 
the people you would imagine to have interfered. 
And I want to speak to yon as an old man may 
speak to a young man — as I should wish, if the 
ciroumstances make it needful, any one would 
speak to my son. Why do you smile ?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; but I could not but 
smile at the thought of Mr. John-*" 

"Never mind Mr. John," said Mr. Brownlow, 
discomfited. *'He has his way, and wo have 



ours. I don't set up my son as an example. 
The thing is, that I should be glad if you would 
take me into your confidence. If any thing is 
wrong I might be able to help you; and if you 
have something on your mind — " 

"Mr. Brownlow," said young Powys, with a 
deep blush, " I am very sorry to seem ungrate- 
ful, but a man, if he is good for any thing, must 
have somethin^t he keeps to himself. If it is 
about my work, I will hear whatever you please 
to say to me, and make whatever explanations 
you require. I am not going to the bad ; but 
for any thing else I think I have a right to my 
own mind." 

" I don't deny it — I don't deny it," said Mr. 
Brownlow, anxiously. ** Don't think I want to 
thrust myself into your affairs ; but if either ad- 
vice or help—" 

"Thank yon," said the young man. He 
smiled, and once more Mr. Brownlow, though 
not imaginative, put a thousand meanings into 
the smile. " I will be . more attentive to my 
work," he said ; " perhaps I have suffered my 
own thoughts to interfere with me. Thank yon, 
sir, for your kindness. I am very glad that yon 
have given me this warning." 

"But it does not tempt yon to open your 
heart," said Mr. Brownlow, .smiling too, though 
not with very pleasurable feelings. 

" There is nothing in my heart that is worth 
opening," said Powys ; " nothing but my own 
small affairs — thank you heartily all the same." 

This is how Mr. Brownlow was baffled, not- 
withstanding his superior age and prudence and 
skill. He sat silent for a time with that curious 
feeling of humiliation and displeasure which at- 
tends a defeat even when nobody is to be blamed 
for it. Then by way of saving his dignity, he 
drew once more toward him the Wardell pa- 
pers, and studied them in silence. As for the 
young man, he resumed, but with a troubled 
mind, his examination of the dark old picture. 
Perhaps his refusal to open his heart arose as 
much from the fact that he had next to nothing 
to tell as from any other reason, and the moment 
the conversation ceased his heart misgave him. 
Young Powys was not one of the people possess- 
ed by a blessed certainty that the course they 
themselves take is the best. . As soon as he had 
closed his mouth a revulsion. of feeling came 
upon him. He seemed to himself hard-hearted, 
ungrateful, odious, and sat thinking over all Mr. 
Brownlow's kindness to him, and his detestable 
requital of that kindness, and asking himself how 
he could recommence the. interrupted talk. 
What could he say to show that he was very 
grateful, and a devoted servant, notwithstand- 
ing that there was a comer of his heart which he 
could not open up ? or must he continue to lie 
under this sense of having disappointed and re- 
fused to confide in so kind a friend ? A specta- 
tor would have supposed the circumstances un- 
changed had le seen the lawyer seated calmly 
at the table looking over his papers, and his 
clerk at a little distance respectfully waiting his 
employer's pleasure; but in the breast of the 
young man, who was much too young to be sure 
of himself, there was a wonderful change. Ho 
seemed to himself to have made a friend into an 
enemy ; to have lost his vantage ground in Mr. 
Brownlow's good opinion, and above all to have 
been ungratefal and unkind. Thus the^ sat la 
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dend aUpnce ^1 tho bell for luncheon — iIig srirat 
Uell wliich amused I'amolH, bringing a livtl/ 
(licture bafure her of nil IbM wb* miing (in nl llie 
gKU kqUHS — began to sound inlu tlm stUlDeis. 
Then Mr. Brownlov «lirred, giitliered his papais 
tojfether, and roie from hia cbnir. I'wjs cut 
siill, not koowing what to do; and it may be 
ima^ned what his feelings warn wIibu bia em- 
ployer epoke. 

"Comp alonH, I'owys," said Mr. Brownlow 
— " you have had a long walk, and yon must bo 

Kgry — come and hare aonio lunuh." 
' was like a dteftm to the young Canadian 
a ha roUoweil tho master of tlio house into 
dining-room ; — not that that, or any other 
Booial privikge, would have struck the yonth 
with aslonisiiment or exultation as it wonli) have 
done a yonng man from. Mnaterton : but hccausa 
he hud juit behavedso nngrat^nlly and ungra- 
ciously, and had no right to any such reconi- 
psnae. He hod heaid enough in [he ofBce about 
Brownlows to know that it vaa an onprecodont- 
ed honor that wiui being paid him; but it was 
tho cohIs of Hre tbuG heaped npon his hcnd which 



apparel nhicb dasxles the eyes of people nnnsed 
to it. Naturally the strani^r knew notblne 
about any one particnlar of her dreffi, but he felt 
wiiiiout knowing how, the difference between 
thnt costly simplicity and all the finery of the 
womea he was accustomed to sec. It was a dif- 
ferent sphere and atmosphere altogether from 
»ny he hnd ever entered ; and the only advan- 
tage ho hud over any of his futlow-clcriia who 
might have been inirodneed iu the same way 
was, that lie had mastered the firat grand rule of 
good-breeding, and had forgotten himself. Ho 
had no time to think how he onght to behava in 
hia DH'n person. His mind was too much occn- 
]ned by the novelty of tho »pliere into whinh ha 
was thus suddenly brought. Sunt inclined hi 
head graciously as he waa brouglit in, and wi 
not eurpriseil ; bat as for Mr. Uardcnstle, whoi 
BeotwBsjnsl opposite that of young Poviys, words 
could not express his canEtemation. One of tho 
elerkal Mr. Brownlow the solicitor waa not such 
a great man himself that he should feel juaiilied 
in inli'oducing his clerks at his table ; and after 
that, wliat next? A rapid calcnlatiun passed 
through Mr. Hardcaltle's mind as he stared - 
the ncw-oomer. If this sort of thing was to , 
on, it would have to be looked to. If Mr. Brow 
low IhoDght it right for Sara, he ecrtaiuly should 
not think it right for his Fanny. Jock Browi 
low himself, with Browjilows perhaps, and. i 
least a targe share of hia father's fortune, wi 
not to ha despiaed ; but the elerkal Tiio Gc 
Cur even felt himself injured — though to be but 
young Powys or any other clerk conld not hai 
dreamed of jwying addresses to bim. And 
must bo admiltad that the eonrersation was ni 
lively at table. Mr. Brownlow was embarrass- 
ed as knoM'ing his own intentiona, which, of 
"irse, nobndy else did. Mr, Hnrdcasile was 
Kiishod nnd partially nffronicd. And Powys 




kept silence. Tliiia tlicm wna only Sara to kerp 
up n litile appenraiicc »r animation nt the tabi . 
It is at such moments Uiat the true supcriuritj 
of ivomanLind really ahows itself. She wna wji 
ecDbarrassed—tbo social difference nhich, as alto 
thought, existed between her and her father's 
elerii waa ao great and complete that Bsrafclt 
herself us fully at liberty to. be n^'aciaui to hi<n, 
as if he had been bis own mother or sister, ."-If 
Mr. I'owj's walked all the way he must waul bii 
limoheon, papa," she said. "Don't you ihil^ 
it is a pretty road ? Of course it is not ettad 
like your scenery in Canada. Via don't bavo 
any Niagaras in England ; bat it ia ploMant, 
don't yon think?" 

"It is very pleaaant," said young Powya; 
" bnt them arc more things in Cuuada than Si- 

" 1 suppose EO," Eaid Sara, who was rather of 
opinion that he ought to have been much flatter- 
ed by her allusion to Cunndn ,■ " and tliere. aro 
prettier placea in Englnnd liiaii DcwEbnij — btrt 
still people who belong to it are fund of it all the 
same. Mr. Hardcastle, Ibis is the dish yoti Are 
SO fond of— are you ill, Jiko pojia, that yon tlon'I 
eat to-day?" 

"Not ill, my dear," said the Rector, with 
njeaning — "' only like your papa, n little out of 

"I don't know why people should be init fflf 
sorts wlio have every lliing they ean pos^ly 
want," said Sara. "I think it ia wicked botii 
of papa and you. If you were jionr men in the 
villueo, with not enough for your children to eiw, 
jou wonld know betier then to bo out ofiorts. 
I am sure it would do ns all a prenl deal of good 
if ivc wci'Q suddenly ruined," liie young voniKn ' 
continued, looking her father, aa it lutppettod, 
full in tho face Of course she did not mean 
any thing. It came into ber head oil at once lo ~ 
say this, and she snid it; but equally of course it 
fell with a very different signilicance on her fa- 
ther's ears. Ho changed color in sjiite of liimsclf 
— be dropped on his plate a morsel ho waa car- 
rying to hia mouth. A sick sensation cumoover 
him. Sara did not know very mnch about the 
foundation of his forluno, but still she knew 
something ; nnd she was jnst us likely as not to 
let fall soma word which would ihrow final illu- 
mination upon the mind of tlia young slraneer. 
Mr. Brownlow smiled a sickly sort of smile M 
her from the otlier end of tlio table. 

"Don't uso such strong language," he said. 
"Being ruined meanawith Sara g(tfng to liVff in 
a rolla|!;Q covered with roaes, and taking caro of 
DDo's aged father ; bnt, my darling, your father 
is not yet old onoagii lo give in to being ruined, 
even should such a chance ha]ipen to us. S" 
juu must mako up your mindlo do without the 
coctncc. Tlie roses you can hare, ns many as 
JOU like." 

"Sura means by min, that it to say," said the 
Rector, "something rather boiler liian Ihe best 
tlint I bare been able to struggle into, and noth- 
ing to do for ic I should accept her ruin with 
all iny heart." 

" Ton are laughing nl me," said Snro, " both 
of you, Fanny would know if ahc were here. 
You understand, don't you, Mr. Powya P What 
do I cnre for coltaaas or rocaa ? but if oiK — " 
suddenly brought face lo fuco with the n 
of life— '■ 
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' ** You hare got that out of a book, Sara, " said 
the Rector. 

" And if I hare, Mr. Hardcastle ?" said Sara. 
" I hope some books ar^ true. I know what I 
mean, whether you know it or not. And so does 
Mr. Powys," she added, suddenly meeting the 
stranger's eye. 

This appeal wad unlucky, for it neutralized the 
amusement of the twb elder gentlemen, and 
brought them back to their starting-point. It 
was a mistake in every way, for Powys, though 
he was looking on with interest and wonder, did 
not understand what Sara meant He looked 
at her when^he spoke, and reddened, and falter- 
ed something, and then betook himself to his 
plate with great assiduity, to hide his perplexity. 
He had never known any thing btit the realities 
of life. He had known them in their most prim- 
itive shape, and he was beginning to become ac- 
quainted with them still more bitterly in the 
shape they take in the midst of civilization, when 
poverty has to contend with more than the prim- 
itive necessities. And to think of this dainty 
creature, whose very air that she breathed seem- 
ed different from that of Ids world, desiring to be 
brought face to face with such realities ! Ho had 
been looking at her with great reverence, but 
now there mingled with his reverence just that 
shade of conscious superiority which a man likes 
to feel. He was not good, sweet, delightsome, 
celestial, as she was, but he knew better — pre- 
cious distinction between the woman and the man. 

But Sara, always thinking of him as so difHir- 
ent from her^lf that she could use freedom with 
him, was not satisfied. ** Tou understand me ?** 
she said, repeating her appeal. 

** No," said young Powys; "at least if it is 
real poverty she speaks of, I don't think Miss 
Brownlow can know what it means.** He turned 
to her father as he spoke with the instinct of nat- 
ural good-breeding. And thereupon there oc- 
curred a curious change. The two gentlemen be- 
gan to approve of the stranger. Sara, who up 
to this moment had' been so gracious, approved 
of him no more. 

**You are quite right," said the Rector; 
*' what Miss Brownlow is thinking of is an im- 
aginary poverty which exists no longer— 4f it ever 
existed. If your father had ever been a poor cu- 
rate, my dear Sara, like myself, for instance — *' 

*' Oh, if you are fdl going to turn against me — '* 
said Sara, with a little shrug of her should- 
ers. And she turned away as much as she could 
do it without rudeness from the side of the table 
at which young Powys sat, and began in i*evenge 
to talk society. •* So Fanny is at Ridley," she 
said ; ** what does she mean by always being at 
Ridley? The Keppels are very well, but they 
are not so charming as that comes to. Is there 
any one nice staying there just now?" 

"Perhaps jrou and I should not agree about 
niceness," said the Rector. " There are sever- 
al people down for Easter. There is Sir Joseph 
Scrape, for instance, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer onoe, before you were bom. I am 
very fond of him, but you would prefer his grand- 
son, Sara, if he happened to have a jfin^andson.'* 

** On the contrary, I like old gentlemen," said 
Sara. * * I never see any thiiig else, for one thing. 
There is yourself, Mr; Hardcastle, and papa — " 

** Well, I suppose I am an old gentleman," 
said the Rector, ruefully ; *' at least to babies like 



you. That is how things go in this world — one 
shifts the burden on to one's neighbor. Proba- 
bly Sir Joseph is of my mind, and thinks somebody 
else old. And then, in revenge, we have nothing 
to do but to call you young creatures babies, 
though you have the world in your hands," Mr. 
Hardcastle added. With a sigh ; for he was a vig- 
orous man, and a widower, and had been already 
twice married, and saw no reason why he should 
not take that step again. And it was bard upon 
him to b6 called an old gentleman in this una- 
bashed and open way. 

" Well, they have the world before them," said 
Mr. Brownlow ; *'bnt I am not so sure that they 
have it in their hands." 

"Wo have nothing in our hands," said Sara, 
indignantly— " even I, though papa is awfully 
good to me. I don't mean to speak slang, but he 
is awfully good, you know ; and what does it mat- 
ter ? I daren't go anywhere by myself, or do any 
thing that every body else doesn't do. And as for 
Fanny, sKe would not so much as take a walk if 
she thought yon did not like it." 

" Fanny is a very good girl," said Mr. Hard- 
castle, with a certain melting in his voice. 

** We are all very good girls," said Sara ; " but 
what is the use of it ? Wo have to do every 
thing wo are told just the same; and have old 
Lady Motherwell, for example, sitting upon one, 
whenever she has a chance. And then you say 
we have the world in our hands ! If you were 
to let us do a little as we pleased, and be hapi)y 
our own way — '* 

"Then you have changed your mind," said 
Mr. Brownlow. He was smiling, but yet under- 
neath that he was very serious, not able to refrain 
from giving in his mtnd a thousand times more 
weight than they deserved to his daughter's light 
and random words, though he knew well enough 
they were random and light. "I thought you 
were a dutiful child, who would do what I asked 
you, even in the most important transaction of 
your life — so you said once, at least." 

"Any thing you asked me, papa?" cried Sara, 
with a sudden change of countenance. " Yes, to 
be sure ! any thing ! Not because I am dutiful, 
but because — ^you are surely all very stupid to- 
day — because — Don't you know wh at I mean ?" 

"Yes," said young Powys, who all this time 
had not spoken & word. J^erhaps in her impa- 
tience her eye had fallen upon him ; perhaps it 
was because he could not help it ; but faowe\'er 
that might be, the monosyllable sent a little elec- 
tric 'shock round the table. As for the speaker 
himself, he had no sooner uttered it than he red- 
dened like a girl up to his very hair. Sara start- 
ed a little, and became suddenly silent, looking 
at the unexpected interpreter she had got; and 
as for the Rector, he Atared with the air of a 
man who asks himself, What next ? 

The sudden pause thus made in the conversa- 
tion by his inadvertent reply, confused the young 
man most of all. He felt it down to the very tips 
of his fingers. It went tingling through him, as 
If he were the centre of the electricity — as indeed 
he was. His first impulse, to get up and run 
away, of course could not be yielded to ; and as 
luncheon was over by this time, and the servants 
gone, and the business of the meal over, it was 
harder than ever to find any shelter to retire be- 
hind. Despair at last, however, gave him a lit- 
tle courage. "I think^fdr^** bft m<XL^^^w'«^^ssf^^Sfc 
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Mr, Brownlo-.v, " ir jwi liuvc no cominanda for 
me, Itrai I Imil berier cu. Mr. Wrinkell will warn 
lo know your opinion ; anlea>. indeed — " 

"1 am noc •ell enough for work," said Mr. 
Broimlow, " and run may aj ivell UUce a boliday 
aa jan are llent. It will do yon gooA. Go and 
look at (he boreea, and take a Mnill in ttie parlf. 
Of course yon are fond of llie conncrj. 1 don't 
ihink there is nrnch to ana in the house — " 

"If Mr. Po\Tjt would like (o see iho Clande. 
I will take him into the drawing-room," said 
Sam, with all her oriKioa] beniiEniiv. Puwy*, 
lo telt the truth, did not very well know whether 
Im wu Gtanding on his head, or on the other and 
more ordinary extremity. He wax ronfouniJod 
by the grace showed to him. And being aback- 
woodsnun by nature, and hnowing not much 
more than Musterton in the ciriliied world, the 
fact u that at lint, before be considered [lie mat- 
ler, he had not an idea what a Clande wai. 
It that mode no difference; he was ready to 
re gone to Pandemonium if the same offer 
d hcen made Id show the waj. Not that be 
d fallen in love at firat Bi);h[ with the yonng 
M of Bmwnlows. He was loo much dai. 
Ml mach surprised for that ; bnt he had 
ooderBtood what sbe meant, and the finest little 
delicate thread of ri^iporl bad come into exist- 
ence between them. Ab for Sara's coodeicen- 
giun and benignity, he liked it. Her brother 
would bore dri<en him frantic with a litbe of 
the aflabtlitj which Sara tbonghc her duly on- 
dcrthc circnmBlances ; bat from her it was what 
it ought to ht. The young man did not think 
it was possible that such a privilege was to be 
accorded to him, but he looked at her gratefnlly, 
ihankinfT her with his eyes. And Sara looked 
oC him, and for an instant saw into those eyes, 
imd became suddenly sensible that it was not 
Iter father's clerk, but a man, a JonnB man, to 
irhom ihe bod made this obliging oifer. It was 
not an idea that had entered her head before ; 
lie via a clerk whom Mr. Brownlow chose u 
bring in to lanclieon. He might have been a 
hnndrad for any thing Sam cared. Now, all at 
once it dawned upon her that the clerk was a 
man, and yoane, and also well-looking, a dis- 
corery which filled her with a certain mixture 
of horror and amusement. " Well, how was I 
to know?" she mid to herself, alihouch, to be 
sure, she had been sitting at the some table with 
lum for aboDt an honr. 

" Certainly, if I'owys likes, let bim see the 

..■U'ie \ bnt I siiODld think he wontd prefer the 

BTMi<,"snid Mr. Brownlow; and then Soraroee 

I shook out her long skirt, and made a little 

, I to ibe simnger lo follow her. When the 

nyonnecrealnnra disappeared, Mr. Kardcaslla, 

' a had been staring at them, open-monlhed. 

te4 ronnd aghast and pale with comuemation 

n hi« Mend. 

••Brownlow, are yon mad?" he said; "good 

•tens ! if it was any body bnt you I should 

Wnk it was snfitming <if the brain." 

"" '"It mny l>e soflenins of the briiin,"»aid Mr. 

Mwnlow, cheerfnfly; " I don't know what the 

nnpiionit nr«. What's wrong?" 

"Whafs wrongr' Mkl Ihe Rector — he had 

b nop and pnnr hlmwlf oil a glsM of wine lo 

""■■" "i facntties — "why, it looks ns if you 

Send jonr elwli nit with your child, 

ft jOTitg ft'IIow like that, m \t iht? wure eijuais '. 
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Da youlbinkSara willrun annrwilh hlaF 
saidMr. Brownlow, imiling. "I K,-et sdmIcbh 
trust AJn not to do it. Why, what nonsense job 
are speaking ! If yon hare no more confidoiM 
ia my little friend Fanny, I hare. S/ia wonU 
he in DO danger from my clerk if she were to ace 
him erery livf, and sbow him all the pietuns in 
the world." 

"Ob, >'anoy,-~ihat is not the qncsIion,"aud 
the Sector, b^fsuspieiouB of the praise, and half 
pleased. " It was Sara WB were talkiug^t I 
don'tliclieTeshewouhlcareif a man wnsneluDi- 
ney-SH-ecp. Ton hare inoculated her wilfa yonr 
dreadful Rodical ideas — " 

"17 I am not a Radical," aaiil Mr, Brown- 
low; and he still smiled, though be CBterediDlw 
no farther explanation. As for the Raitar, lie 
gulped down his wine, and subsided into iiis nccfc- 
clolh, as he did when he was disturbed tn iu 
mind. He bad no parallel in bis experience to 
this amaiing indl»creiion. Fanny? — no; lube 
sure Fanny was a lery good girl, and knew ber 
place better — she nould not bare ofleredlosbow 
the Clande, though it bad been the flaesi CUode 
in the world, even lo a curate, mnch lei* to a 
clerk. And then it scented to Mr, Hardessilc 
that Mr. Brownlow's eyes looked rcry heaTT, 
and that there were many tokens bait risible 
about him of softening of the brain. 

Meanwhile Sara went sweeping along the great 
wide fresh airy passages, and through the ball, 
and np the grand stair-case. Her dress was of 
silk, and mslled — not a rulgar rustle, like tliat 
which annoancci some wotnen offensively wher- 
ever they go, hot a toft satiny BQvery ripfie of 
sound, which barmoniied ber going like a low 
■ceompanimenl. Yodhg I'owys had onlf seen 
her for (he first time that day, and be was a rea- 
sonable young fe!k)W, and had not a tbought of 
lore or kive-maiing in his mind. Level a« if 
a^y thing so preposterous could ever arise betweea 
this yonng princess and a poor lawyer's clerk, 
midntainiDg his mother and his little sisters «Mi 
asly ponnds a year. Bnt yet, he was a young 
man, and she was a girl ; and following after ber 
as he did, it was not in bumaa nstore not to be- 
hold and note the fair creature, niih ber glitteD- 
ing robes and her shining hair. How and tben, 
when she passed ihroegh a patch of sunrithie 
from one of the windows, she seemed to light so 
all over, and reflect it back again, and send forth 
soft rays of responsive light. Though she was 
■o slender and slight, ber step was as steady and 
free as his own, Canadian and backwoodsman as 
he waa ; and yet, as she moved, her pretty bead 
swayed by limes like the head of a lell lily upon 
the breeie, not with weakness, but with the flexile 
grace that belonged to her nature. Powys nw 
all this, and it bewitched him, though she was 
altogether out of his sphere. Someihing in tbe 
otmoiphere about ber went lo his head. It was 
^ must delicate intoxication that ever man felt, 

np stairs after her, (eeling like a man in a dream, 
not knowing what fairy palace, what new event 
she might be leading him to ; bnt quite willing 
and ready, under her gnidanee, lo meet any des- 
tiny that might await him. The Cliindc was so 
placed in Ibe great drawing-room, that the acluni 
landseojie, so far ns the tnild greenni^is of the 
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park could be called landscape, met yonr eve as 
you turned from the immortal landscape of the 
picture. Sara went straight up to it without a 
pause, and showed her companion where he was 
to stand. '* This is the Claude,*' she said, with 
a majestic little wave of her hand by way of in- 
troduction. And the young man stood and 
looked at the picture, with her dress almost touch- 
ing him. If he did not know much about the 
Claude at the commencement, he knew still less 
now. But he looked into the clear depths of 
the picture with the most devout attention. 
There was a ripple of water, and a straight line 
of light gleaming down into it, penetrating the 
stream, and casting up all the crisp cool glisten- 
ing wavelets against its own glow. But as for 
the young spectator, who was not a connoisseur, 
his head got confused somehow between the sun 
on Claude's ripples of water, and the sun as it 
bad ffidlen in the hall upon Sara's hair and her 
dress. 

** It is very lovely,*' he said, rather more be- 
cause he thought it was the thing he ought to say 
than from any other cause. 

" Yes,*' said Sara ; " we are very proud of our 
Claude ; but I should like to know why active 
men like papa should like those sort of pictures ; 
he prefers landscapes to every thing else— where- 
as they make me impatient. I want something 
that lives and breathes. I like pictures of life— 
not that one everlasting line of light fixed down 
upon the canvas with no possibility of change." 

'^' I don't know much about pictures,", said 
Powys — " but yet— don't you think it is less natu- 
ral still to see one everlasting attitude — like that, 
for instance, on the other wall? people don't 
keep doing one particular thing all their lives." 

"I should like to be a policeman and tell them 
to move on," said Sara. *^^ That woman there, 
who is giving the bread to the beggar — she 
has been the vexation of my life ; why can't she 
give it and have done with it ? I think I hate 
pictures — I don't see what we want with them. 
I always want to know what happened next." 

*' But nothing need happen at all here," said 
Powys, with unconscious comprehension, turning 
to the Claude again. He was a little out of his 
depth, and not used to this kind of talk, but 
more and more it was going to his head, and 
that intoxication carried him on. 

** That is the worst of all," said Sara. "Why 
doesn't there come a storm ? — what is the good 
of every thing always being the same ? That 
was what I meant down stairs when you pre- 
tended yon did not understand." 

What was the poor young fellow to say ? He 
was peneteated to his very heart by the sweet poi- 
son of this unprecedented flattery — for it was flat- 
tery, though Sara meant nothing more than 
the freemasonry of youth. She had forgotten 
he was a clerk, standing there before the Claude ; 
she had even forgotten her own horror at the 
discovery that he was a man. He was young, 
Ike herself, willing to follow her lead, and he 
** anderstood ;" which after all, though Sara was 
not particularly wise, is the true test of social ca- 
pabilities. He did know what she meant, though 
in that one case he had not responded ; and Sa- 
ra, like every body else of quick intelligence and 
rapid mind, met with a great many people who 
stared and did not know what she meant. This 
was why she did the stranger the honor of a half 



reproach ; — it brought the poor youth's intoxica- 
tion to its height. 

*'But I don't think you understand," he said, 
ruefally, lapologetically, pathetically, laying him- 
self down at her feet as it were, to be trod 
upon if she pleased. **Yon don't know how 
hard it is to be poor; so long as it was only 
one's self, perhaps, or so long as it was mere 
hardship ; but there is worse than that ; you 
have to feel yourself mean and sordid — ^you have 
to do shabby things. ■ You have to put your- 
self under galling obligations ; but I ought not 
to speak to you like this — ^that is what it really is 
to be poor." 

Sara stood and looked at him, opening her eyes 
wider and wider. This was not in the least like 
the cottage with the roses, but she had forgotten 
all about that ; what she was thinking of now 
was whether he was referring to his own case — 
whether his life was like that — whether her fa- 
ther could not do something for him ; but for 
the natural grace of sympathy which restrained 
her, she would have said so right out ; but in 
her simplicity she said something very near as 
bad. "Mr.. Powys," she said, quite earnestly, 
** do you live in Masterton all alone ?" 

Then he woke up and came to himself. It 
was like falling from a great height, and finding 
one's feet, in a very confused, sheepish sort of 
way, on the eommon ground. And the thought 
crossed his mind, also,. that she might think he 
was referring to himself, and made him still 
more sheepish and confused. But yet, now that 
he was roused, he was able to answer for him- 
self. " No, Miss Brownlow," he said; "my 
mother and my little sisters arc with me. I don't 
live alone." 

"Oh, I beg your pardon," said Sara, whose 
turn it now was to blush. ' *■ 1 hope you like Mas- 
terton?" This very faltering and uncomfortable 
question was the end of the interview ; for it 
was very clear no answer was requii*ed. And 
then she showed him the way down stairs, and 
he went his way by himself, retracing the very 
steps which he had taken wlien he was following 
her. He felt, poor fellow, as if he had made a 
mistake somehow, and done something wrongs 
and went out very rueful into the park, as ho 
would have gone to his desk, in strict obedience 
to his employer's commands. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Brownlow did real- 
ly look as if he were taking a holiday. He came 
forth into the avenue as Sara was going out, and 
joined her, and she seized her opportunity, and 
took his arm, and led him up and down in the 
afternoon sunshine. It is a pretty 9ight to see 
a girl clinging to her father, pouring all her 
guesses and philosophies into his ears, and claim- 
ing his confidence. It is a different kind of in- 
tercourse, more picturesque, more amusing, in 
some ways even more touching, than the in- 
tercourse of a mother and daughter, especially 
when there is, as with these two, no mother in 
the case, and the one sole parent has both offices 
to fulfill. Sara clung to her father's arm, and 
congratulated herself upon having got him out, 
and promised herself a good lau^t«\k« "1£^& 
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vcr SCO jou, papa," alie eaiJ ; " von tnow I 
ir SEU yen. Vuu me at that bairii] office 
whole long liny," 

Only alt the mornings irad nil tlio eTanings," 
Mr. Brawnlow, "mhkh U a prclij ei>^ t"*- 
■liu-n, I ihint, of life." 

■Oil, liuttheroU alwajg Jack orsomcbodv," 
Id^nru, tiglklening hcrclnsp on bis arm ; "and 
-eiimcB 000 wonu onlj jou." 
Have jcni xiiaethiDg to my to me then," (aid 
ffltber, with a little curiosity, ci-eD Baxjetj, 
ar of conrBo bis own dimuWl thonglits ac- 
ipuTiied him everywhere, and pat meanings 
every word thai was said. 
Something!" aaid Sara, with indignation; 
lieaps of things. I vnnt to tell you sad I want 
''ask yoD ; — Int, tiv-ttio-b]-, •ntwcr me fii^, Ijc- 
1 forgtt, is thia Mr. Powj» verj poor?" 
Powys!'' EAid Mr. Brovmlow, vriili a Kap- 
sed ihrill of exdtement. "Whatof Pnwys? 
me I hear of nothing else. Whore 
tiiE young fellow gono?" 
f did not do any tiling to him," said Sitr«, 
ling hor larip; eyes full of mock reproach 
1 her fiither's face. " Yon neod not a.sk him 
from me in that way. I suppose lie has gone 
home — lo his mother and bis litlJc sisters," ehc 
ndded, dropping her voice. 

"And what do yon know about his mollicr 
and liii liulc siiiieia?'' (.liil Mr. Brovvnloiv, 
stHriI.^d yet nmttscd by her lone. 

'''Well, ho totdmc ho had such people belong- 
ing to liiio, papa," b^J Sora ; " and he gave me 
a very grand descriptioD before that of what it is 
la be jioor. I want to know if he is very poor ? 
nnd could I send any thing to tttem, or ilo any 
thing? or are lliey too grand for that? or 
conlJn't yoa raise hissalnly or sometbiag? You 
ought to do something, eiqcc he is a favorite of 

"Did Ite complain lo j'ou?" Mid Mr. Biwvn- 
low, in consteamaiion ; "nnd I rmst in goodness, 
Sam, you did not propose lo do any thing for 
them as yon say ?" 

"No indeed; I had not the couingc," said 
Sara. "I never have sense enough lo do such 
things. Complain! oh, dear no; he did not 
mplflin. But he was so much in camest about 
you knon-, a/itopoi of that silly speech I made 
luncheon, that he made mo qoite uncomfort- 
'" Is ho a — Bgenllcmun, papa?" 

i is my clerk, " saiJ Mr. Brownlow, short- 
and then the conversation dropped. Sara 
ivns not a young woman to be stopjied in this 
ivay iu ordinary cnscs, though she did stop this 
lime, seeing her father fully meant ft; bot all 
IhB same slie did not stop thinking, which indeed, 
in her cose, whs b thing very difficult to do. 

Theo Mr. Brownloiv began lo nerve himself 
forn great effort It excited him as nothing had 
excited him for many a long year. Ho drew 
his chin's arm more closely through his own, 
and drew her nearer to him. They were going 
fllowly down iTis avenue, upon which tlio nftov- 
- - sunshine lay warm, all marked and lined 
; by colnmns of trees, and the light shitd. 
of 'the half-doreloped foliaRe, "Do you 
r," he snid. " I have baoa thinking a great 
lately about a thing yon once said to rac. I 
■ know whether you mennt it — " 
never sny any thing I don't mean," said 
inicrmpling him; but she too fc|t that 



eoatcthing more llian nsnal was coming, and did 
not enhirge epon the sabject. "What woa il, 
papa?" she aaid. rlinf^ng atilJ doicr to his ami. 

"Ton refused Ufltherwell,"aa)d Mr. Brown- 
low, " Ihongh be could have given you an exed- 
lenl position, and is, they tell me, a Ttrj bme^ 
fellow. I lold yoD to conadoT it, but yen IG- 
fused him, Sara. 

"Well, no," Bud Sara, candidly; "rcflinng 
people is very elununr son of work, unlas yoa 
(Cant to tel) of it after, and that is mean. I did 
not refuao him. 1 only cojUrired, tod kmv, 
that he should not speak." 

"Well, I suppose that it comes to nbool l£c 
same tiling," said Mr. Brownion. " What I ud 
going to say nowis very serious. Yon onceiold 
mc you would marry the man I asked you to 
marrj. Hush, my darting, don't Fpcak yet. I 
doro say yon never thougiit I would ask inch a 
proof of co'nfidenee from yoo; hat there ore strange 
turns in circumstances. I am not going to be 
croel, like a (yrannieal father in a book ; but if 
I were M ask von lo do such a great thing for 
mc — to do it blindly without asking questions, 
lo try lo love and lo many a man, not <^ your 
own choice, bnt mine — Sara, would you do it 7 
Don't EpcakycL. I would not bind you. Al tbc 
last moment you fhonld bo free lo withdraw 
from the bni^in — " 

" Let tno iq^ak, papa !" cried Sara. " Do you 
mean lo say that yon titrd this — ihat you really 
tcaitf it? Is it Bomcihing that can't he done any 
other way? first tell mc that." 

"I don't think it can he done any other wny," 
said Mr. Brownlow sadlv, with a sigh, 

" Then of conrse 1 will do it,"said Snm. 81io 
tnrnedtohimasslio^»k», and fixed her e;« in- 
tently on hisfoce. Her levity, her lightness, her 
careless (Vtiedfim were all gone. No doubt she bad 
meant the orifrinat promise, as she aaid, bnl she 
had mode it with a cermin Rsy bravado, little 
dreaming of any thing to follow. Now she wa» 
suddenly sobered and alenecd. There was no 
mistoking the reality in Mr. Brownlow's face, 
^ra was not a careful, thonghlful woman ; ahe 
was a creature who leaped at eonclutions, and 
would not linger over The most solemn decision. 
And then she was not old cnongli to ice both ndc* 
of B. question. She jumped at ir, nnd gave her 
pledge, and fixed her fate more qniekly than an- 
olher temperament would have chosen a pair of 
gloves. But for nil that she was very p-ave. She 
looked np ill licr father's face, qncsiioning him 
with her eyes. She was ready to pnl her life in his 
liands, logirabim herfotnre, her happiness, its if 
it had been a flower for his coal. Bnt yet she nas 
sufBcienlly roused to see that this was no laogb- 
ing matter. '' Ofcourtefnill do it," she repented 
without any grandeur of expression; butshe never 
looked so grave, or had been so serious all ber lifiL 

As for her father, be looked at her wiili a ga«e 
that seemed to devour her. He wanted lo see 
into her haarL He wanted to look through and 
ihronRh those two blue spheresinto the soul n-hieh 
WAS below, and bo could not do it. Be wns «u 
Inienl upon this that ho did not even perceive at 
the first miaule that she bad consented. Then 
llio words caught his ear and went to his heart 
— "OroounM! 1 will do it." When he caught 
the incnning, atrnngely enough his object went 
nltogplher oni of his mind, nnd he thooght of 
nothing but of the half pnthctic, unhcsiiniing, 
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magnificent generosity of his child. She had 
not asked a question, why or wherefore, bat had 
giren herself np at once with a kind of prodigal 
readiness. A sadden gush of tears, such as had 
not refreshed them for years, came into Mr. 
Brownlow's eyes. Not that they ran over, or 
fell, or displayed themselves in any way, but they 
came up under the bushy eyebrows like water 
under reeds, making a certain glimmer in the 
shade. " My dear child !" he said, with a voice 
that had a jar in it such as profound emotion 
p:ives; and he gathered up her two little hands 
into his, and pressed them together, holding her 
fast to him. He was so touched that his impulse 
was to give her back her word, not to take ad- 
vantage of it ; to let every thing go to ruin if it 
would, and keep his child safe. But was it not 
for herself? It was in the moment when this 
painfal sweetness was going to his very heart 
that he bent over her and kissed her on the 
forehead. He could not say any thing, but there 
are many occasions, besides those proper to lov- 
ers, when that which is ineicpressible may be put 
into a kiss. The touch of her fathers lips on 
Sarahs forehead told her a hundred things ; love, 
sorrow, pain, and a certain poignant mixture of 
joy and humiliation. He could not have uttered 
a word to save his life. She was willing to do 
it, with a lavish youthful promptitude ; and he, 
was he to accept the sacrifice ? This was what 
John Brownlow was thinking when he stooped 
over her and pressed his lips on his child's brow. 
She had taken from him the power of speech. 

Such a supreme moment can not last. Sara, 
too, not knowing why, had felt that aerrement 
ducoeur, and had been pierced by the same poign- 
ant sweetness. But she knew little reason for 
ir, and none in particular why her father should 
b6 so moved, and her spirits came back to her 
long before his did. She walked along by his 
Fide in silence, feeling by the close pressure of 
her hands that he had not quite come to himself 
for some time after she had come back to her- 
self. With every step she took the impres- 
sion glided off Sara*s mind ; her natural light- 
heartedness returned to her. Moreover, she was 
not to be compelled to marry that very day, so 
there was no need for being miserable about it 
just yet at least. She was about to speak half a 
dozen times before she really ventured on utter- 
ance ; and when at last she took her step out of 
the solemnity and sublimity of the situation, 
this was how Sara plunged into it, without any 
interval of repose. 

*' I beg your pardon, papa ; I would not trou- 
ble you if I could help it. But please, now it is 
all decided, will you just tell me — am I to marry 
any body that turns np ? or is there any one in 
particular? I beg jour pardon, but one likes to 
know." 

Mr. Brownlow was .struck by this demand, as 
was to be expected. It affected his nerves, 
though nobody had been aware that he had any 
nerves. He gave an abrupt, short laugh, which 
was not very merry, and clasped her hands tight- 
er than ever in his. 

** Sara," he said, " this is not a joke. Do you 
know there is scarcely any thing I would not 
have done rather than ask this of you ? It is a 
Tery serious matter to me.*' 

**I am sure I am treating it very seriousk," 
said Sara. '* I don't take it for a joke ; but you 



see, papa, there is a difference. What you care 
for is that it should be settled. It is not you that 
have the marrying to do ; but for my part it is that 
that is of the most importance. I should rather 
like to know who it was, if it would be the same 
to you." 

Once .more Mr. Brownlow pressed in his own 
the soft, slender hands he held. " You shall know 
in time — ^you shall know in good time, "he said, 
*Mf it is inevitable ;" and he gave a sort of moan 
over her as a woman might have done. His 
beautiful* child! who was fit for a prince's bride, 
if any prince were good enough. Perhaps even 
yet the necessity might be escaped. 

*^ But I should like to know now," said Sara ; 
and then she gave a little start, and colored 
suddenly, and looked him quickly, keenly in the 
face. "Papa!" she said; — "you don't mean 
— do you mean — this Mr. Powys, perhaps ?" 

Mr. Brownlow actually shrank from her eye. 
He grew pale, almost green ; faltered, dropped 
her hands — "My darling !" he said feebly. Ho 
had not once dreamt of making any revelation 
on this subject. He had not even intended to 
put it to her at all, had it not come to him, as it 
were, by necessity ; and consequently he was quite 
unprepared to defend himself. As for Sara, she 
clung to him closer, and looked him still more 
keenly in the eyes. 

"Tell me," she said ; "I will keep my word 
all the same. It will make no difference to me. 
Papa, tell me ! it is better I should know at 
once." 

"You ought not to have asked me that ques- 
tion, Sara," said Mr, Brownlow, recovering him- 
self; " if I ask such a sacrifice of you, you shall 
know all about it in good time. I can't tell ; 
my own scheme docs not look so reasonable to 
me as it did — I may give it up altogether. But 
in the mean time don't ask me any more questions. 
And if you should repent, even at the last mo- 
ment — " 

" But if it is necessary to you, papa ?" said 
Sara, opening her eyes — "if it has to be 
done, what does it matter whether I repent or 
not?" 

" Nothing is necessary to mo that would cost 
your happiness, " said Mr. Brownlow. And then 
they went on again for some time in silence. 
As for Sara, she had no inclination to have the 
magnificence of her sacrifice thus inteifered with. 
For the moment her feeling was that, on the 
whole, it would even be better that the marriage 
to which she devoted herself should be an un- 
happy and unfit one. If it were happy it 
would not be a sacrifice ; and to be able to repent 
at the last, like any commonplace young woman 
following her own inclinations, was not at all 
according to Sara's estimation of the contract. 
She went on by her father's side, thinking of 
that and of some other things in silence. Her 
thoughts were of a very different tenor from his. 
She was not taking the matter tragically as he 
supposed— no blank vail had been thrown over 
Sara's future by this intimation, though Mr. 
Brownlow, walking absorbed by her side, was in- 
clined to think so. On the contrary, her imag- 
ination had begun to play with the idea lightly, 

* The fact waft, Sara was not beantifal. There was not 
the least trace of perfection about her ; hut her fiither had 
prepossessions and prejudices, such as ^renU qx« «9ft^ V^ 
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pi)Mliiliij ill niiii:li there 
r, Rii<l CVC1I uiiiii: *miis«i 
poniblc. Wliilc her rallier rctii|iMd inn punful 
considoraiion of tho whole aiilijecr, Sara went 
deiuurelf bf hia side, nol without the iluwnii _ 
ofaunilaaliouithecomers other mouth. There 
was nothing laid between them for 
It seemed to Mr. Brownlow as if the 
had broken dITbC such a point that it woald be 
hard to recommence it. lie seemed to ba^e 
committed and betrayed himself without doing 
any good whatever by il ; and he wb» wroih at 
his own wcnknesa. Softening of rhe bmin '. there 
might bo something in wbat the Hector MJd. 
Ferhdps it was diseaGe, and not tbe pr«Miirc of 
circunistnoccs, which bad mode him lake so sa- 
lioaslythcfiTat note of alarm. Pcrbapt his whole 
scheme to secure Browntows and his fortune to 
Sara was premntnre, if nol unncccasftry. It was 
while be was thus opening up anew the whole 
matter, that Sara nt last ventured to betray the 
tenor ofher thoughts. 

"pHpn,"sba sail), " I asked yon a question 
just now, and jon did rot answer me ; bnt an. 
swcr mu now, for I want to know. This— this 
— t^tlamon — Mr. Powyi. lahe — agenileman, 
pBpn?" 

" I told yon ho was my clerk, Sara," said Mr. 
Broimlaw, IB neb annojwl by the qneslion. 

"I ititow yon did, butthatisnotqnite enough. 
A man may bo a gentleman though he is a clerk. 
I wnnt a plain answer,'' said Sara, looking up 
ngain into her father's face. 

And he was not without the common weakness 
of Englishmen for good connections — very far 
from that. He would nol linve minded, to tell 
the truth, givinf; a thousand pounds or so on the 
ipotlo an; ktionn family of I'owys which wonlil 
hare adopted tbe young Canadian into its bosom. 
" I don't linow what Powj-s has to do with the 
matter, " ho said ; and then unconecionsly his 
tone changed. " It is h Rood name; and I think 
— I imagine — he must bclone somehow to the 
Lady Powys who once lived near Maslerlon. 
His fhllior was welt born, hnl, I belicTe." added 
Mr. Bi'ownlow, with a slight shiver, "thnt he 
married — beneath lilm. I tUiok so. I can't say 
I am quite Biinj." 

' > I should have thonglil yon would haic known 
erery thing," said Sam, " Of coorse, [lapa, you 
Ituow 1 am dying to nsk yon a hundred qncslions, 
but I won't, ifyou will only just tell me one thing. 
A girl may promise to accept any one — whom 
—whom lier people wi*b her to have ; hul is it 
01 cerlsin," said Sam, solemnly, "that he — will 
Iiavo me?" 

llien Mr, Brownlow stood still for a moment, 
looking with wonder, incomprcbonsioD, and a 
OGTtain mixture of awe and dismay upon his child, 
Sorti, obeying his movement, stood still also with 
Iks' eyes cast down, and just showing a glimmer 
of malico under their lids, with the color glowing 
softly in her diccks, with the ghost of n smlla 
coming and pfring round her pretty month. " Oh 
child, child !" was all Mr, Brownlow said. 
He was moTod to smile in spite of himself, but 
lie was more moved to wonder. After nil, she 
was making ajoke of it — or was it really possildo 
that, in this cnmless smiliag way, the young 



ilnnEcrs? The sober, stcody. ciilculaling m«n 
couhl understand a great many Ibings more ab. 
ftrusr, but he could not undersinnd this. 

Tbis, howcrer, was about the end of their con- 
ference, for Ihcy had reached old Betty's cottage 
by this time, whocslne oat, nnETalefnl old worn- 
an as she wa^ to courtesy as humbly to MrBrown- 
low ai if he had been twenty old sijaircs, and to nik 
after his health. And Sara had occasion to speak 
la her frieod Pamela on the other rade of the way. 
It was not consistent with the father's dignity, 
of course, to pi with her to visit those fanmble 
nd^hbors, hut he stood at the gate with old Betty 
behind in a whirl of courtesies, watching whUe 
Sara's tail, straight, graceful fipure went across 
the road, andPamela with her little, fresh, bright, 
dewy face, like an April morning, came running 
out to meet her. "Poorliitio thing TMr. Brown- 
tow said to himself — tboui;h he cnuld not hare 
explained why he was aoriy for Pamela ; and 
than be turned back slowly and went bome, 
crossing the long shadows of the trees. lie was 
not satisRed with himself or with his day'g work. 
He was like a doctor accustomed to regard with 
a cool and impartial eye tbe diseases of others, 
but much nt a loss when he had hia own personal 
pains in band. He wa< nnensy and ashamed 
when be wns alone, and remioded himself that 
he had mana^d rety badly. What was he to 
do ? Was he to act as a doctor would, and put 
his domestic malady into the hands of a brother 
practitioner ? But ibis was a suggestion at 
which ho shuddered. Was he to take Jack into 
his counsel and get the aid of his judgment f — 
hot Jack was woree, a thousand times worse, than 
a stranger. Re bad all his life been considered 
n i-eiy clever lawyer, and he knew it; he had 
got scores or people ont of scrapes, and, oneway 
or other, half Ilic county was liebolden to him ; 
and he could du nothing but get himself deeper 
and deeper into his own miserable scrape. Paint 
thoughts of making it into "a case" and tak- 
ing opinions on it — taking Wnnkell'sopinioin, lor 
in&tance, quietly, his old friend who bad a clear 
head and a great deal of experience — came into 
his mind. He bad made a muddle of it bimsdf. 
And then tbe Rector's qucntion recurred to liim 
with still grenler force — oould it be softening of 
the brain? Perhaps it would be best to speak 

the doctor first of all. 

Meanwhile Sara had gone into Mrs. Swavne's 
little dark pnrlur, out of the sunshine, and^ had 

,tcd herself nt Pamela's post in the mndow. 



and full of thought. She did 
rnlonglime, but lethcrlittlslH 
prattle to her. "I saw yon and Ur.BrowDlow 
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coming down the avenue," said PaTOela; "what 
n long time yon were, and how strange It looked J 
Sometimes you had a great deal to say, and then 
for n long time yon rrould walk on and on, and 
never took nt each other. Was be scolding yoo ? 
Somotimea 1 iliougbt he was." 
Sarn made no answer to this question ; sbe 
ily uliured a long, somewhat dcmonstnitiro 
•igli, and than went off upon a way of ber own. 
"1 wonder how iiwonld have felt lo have had u 
mother 1" she said, and sighed again, to her com- 
panion's great dismay. 

"How It would have fblll" said Pamela: 
that Is just the one thing that makes me feel I 
I't envy you. You have quantities and qunn- 



gobg forward to meet all imknown evils and titles of fine Ihlngn, but I have mDmmo." 
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"And I have papa," said Sara, quickly, not 
disposed to be set at a disadvantage ; ** that was 
not what I meant. Sometimes, though you may 
think it very wicked, I feel as if I was rather glad ; 
for, of course, if mamma had been living it 
would have been very different for me ; and then 
sometimes I think I would give a great deal — 
Look here. I don't like talking of such things ; 
but did you ever think what you would do if you 
weretnarried ? Fanny Hardcastle likes talking 
of it. How do you think you should feel ? to the 
gentleman, you know ?" 

•* Think," said Pamela; "does one need to 
think about it? love him, to be sare." And this 
she said with a rising color, and with two rays of 
new light waking np in her eyes. 

"Ah, love him," said Sara ; " it is very easy to 
talk ; but how are you to love him ? that does not 
come of itself just when it is told, you know ; at 
least I suppose it doesn't — I am sure I never 
tried." 

" But if you did not love him, of course you 
woald not marry him," said Famehi, getting con- 
fused. 

" Tes — ^that is just one of the things it is so 
easy to say, " said Sara ; ' ' and I suppose at your 
age you don't know any better. Don't you know 
t£it people have to marry, whether they like it or 
not? and when they never, never would have 
thought of it themselves ? I suppose, " said Sara, 
in the strength of her superior knowledge, " that 
most of us are married like that. Because it 
suits our people, or because — ^I don't know what 
— «ny thing but one's own will." And this little 
speech the young martyr again rounded with a 
sigh. 

"Are yon going to be married?" said Pamela, 
drawing a footstool close to her friend's feet, and 
looking up with awe into her face. "I irish 
you would tell me. Mamma has gone to Dews- 
bury, and she will not be back for an hour. Oh, 
do tdl me — ^I will never repeat it to any body. 
And, dear Miss Brownlow, if you don't love 
him—" 

" Hush," said Sara ; " I never said any thing 
abont a him. It is you who are such a romantic 
little girl. What I was speaking of was one's 
duty; one has to do one's duty, whether one 
likes it or not." 

This oracular speech was very disappointing 
to Pamela. She looked up eagerly with her 
bright eyes, trying to make out the romance 
which she had ho doubt existed. ** I can fancy, " 
she said, softly, " why you wanted your moth> 
er ;" and her little hand stole into Sara's, which 
lay on her knee. Sara did not resist the soft 
caress. She took the hand, and pressed it close 
between her own, which were longer, and not so 
rounded and childlike ; and then, being a girl 
of nnoertain disposition, she laughed, to Pamela's 
great surprise and dismay. 

*' I think, perhaps, I like to be my own mis. 
tress best," she said ; "if mamma had lived she 
never would have let me do any thing I wanted to 
do— and then roost likely she would not have 
known what I meant. It is Jack, you know, who 
is most like mamma." 

"But he is very nice," said Pamela, quickly ; 
and then she bent down her head m quickly, feel- 
ing the hot crimson rushing to her face, though 
she did not well know why. Sara took no no- 
tice of it — ^never observed it, indeed — and kept 



smoothing down in her own her little neighbor's 
soft small hand. 

"Oh yes, "she said, "and I am very fond of 
my brother ; only he and I are not alike, you 
know. I wonder who Jack will many, if he ever 
marries ; but it is very fine to hear him talk of 
that — perhaps he never did to you. He is so scorn* 
ful of every body who falls in love, and calls them 
asses, and all sorts of things. I should just like 
to see him fall in love himself. If he were to 
make a very foolish marriage it would be fun. 
They say those dreadfully wise people always do." 

*' Do they ?" said Pamela ; and she bent down 
to look at the border of her little black silk apron, 
and to set it to rights, very energetically, with 
her unoccupied hand. But she did not ask any 
farther question ; and so the two girls sat togeth- 
er for a few minutes, hand clasped in hand, the 
head of the one almost touching the other, yet 
each far afield in her own thoughts ; of which, to 
tell the truth, though she was so much the elder 
and the wiser, Sara's thoughts were the least pain- 
ful, the least heavy, of the two. 

"Tou don't give me any advice, Pamela," she 
said at last. ''Come np the avenue with mo 
at least. Papa has gone home, and it is quite 
dark here out of the sun. Put on your hat and 
come with me. I like the light when it slants so, 
and falls in long lines. I think you have a head- 
ache to-day, and a walk will do you good." 

'' Yes, I thitk 1 have alittle headache, " said Pa- 
mela, softly ; and she put on her hat and followed 
her companion out. The sunshine had passed 
beyond Betty's cottage, and cut the avenue ob- 
liquely in two— the one end all light, the other 
all gloom. The two young creatures ran lightly 
across the shady end, Sara, as always, leading 
the way. Her mind, it is true, was as full as it 
could be of her father's communication, but the 
burden sat lightly on her. Now and then a word 
or two would tingle, as it were, in her ears ; now 
and then it would occur to her that her fate was 
sealed, as she said, and a sigh, half false half trne, 
would come to her lips, but in the mean time she 
was more amused by the novelty of the position 
than discouraged by. the approach of fate. 

"What are you thinking of?" she said, when 
they came into the tender light in the farther part 
of the avenue ; for the two, by this time, had 
slackened their pace, and drawn close together, 
as is the wont of girls, though they did not speak. 

" I was only lookitig at our shadows going be- 
fore us," said Pamela, and this time the little 
girl echoed very softly Sara's sigh. 

" They are not at all beautiful to look at ; 
they are shadows on stilts," said Sara; "you 
might think of something more interesting than 
that" 

"But I wish something did go before us like 
that to show the way, " said Pamela. " I wish it 
was true about guardian angels — if we could only 
see them, that is to say ; and then it is so diffi- 
cult to know — " 

"What?" said Sara; "you are too young to 
want a guardian angel ; you are not much more 
than a little angel yourself. When one has begun 
to go daily farther from the east, one knows the 
good of being quite a child." 

"But I am not quite a child," said Pamela, 
under her breath. 

" Oh yes, you are. But look, here Jack must 
be coming ; don't you heai tba ^\NRft\%1 \ ^^ 
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not know it was so late. Shall yoa mind going 
back alone, for I must ran and dress ? And please 
come to me in the morning as soon as erer they 
are gone, I hare such heaps of things to say." 

Saying this, Sara ran off, flying along under the 
trees, she and her shadow ; and poor little Pa> 
mela, not so much distressed as perhaps she ought 
to have been to be left alone, turned back toward 
tho house. The dog-cart was audible before it 
dashed through the gate, and PamelaVi heart beat, 
keeping time with the ringing of the mare's feet 
and the sound of the wheels. But it stopped be- 
fore Betty's door, and some one jumped down, 
and the mare and the dog-cart and the groom 
dashed past Pamela in a kind of whirlwind. Mr. 
Jolm had keen eyes, and saw something before 
him in the avenue ; and he was quick-witted, 
and timed his inquiries after Betty in the most 
prudent way. Before Pamela, whose heart beat 
louder than ever, was half way down the avenue, 
he had joined her, evidently, whatever Betty or 
Mrs. Swayne might say to the contrary, in the 
most purely accidental way. 

" This is luck,*' said Jack ; ** I have not seen 
you for two whole days, except at the window, 
which doesn't count. I don't know how we man- 
aged to endure the dullness before that window 
came to be inhabited. Come this way a little, 
under the chestnuts — ^you have the sun in your 
eyes." 

* * Oh, I don't mind," said Pamela, * * and I must 
not wait ; I am going home." 

** I suppose you have been walking with Sara, 
and she has left you to go home alone, "said Jack ; 
'4t is like her. She never thinks of any thing. 
But tell me what you have been doing these two 
frightfully long days ?" 

From which it will be seen that Mr. John, as 
well as his sister, had made a little progress 
toward intimacy since he became first acquainted 
with the lodgers at Mrs. Swayne's. 

''I doii't think they have been frightfully long 
days," said Pamela, making the least little timid 
response to his emphasis and to his eyes — wrong, 
no doubt, but almost inevitable. ** I have been 
doing nothing more than usual; mamma has 
^ranted me, that's all." 

*' Then it is too bad of mamma," said Jack ; 
** you know you ought to bo out every day. I 
must come and talk to her about it — air and ex- 
ercise, you know." 

'*Bnt you are not a doctor," said Pamela, 
with a soft ring of laughter — not that he was 
witty, but that the poor child was happy, and 
showed it in spite of herself; for Mr. John had 
turned, and was walking down the avenue, very 
slowlj^ pausing almost every minute, and not at 
all like a man who was going home to dinner. 
He was still young. I suppose that was why he 
preferred Pamela to the more momentous fact 
which was in course of preparation at the great 
house. 

"I am a little of every thing," he said; "I 
should like to go out to Australia, and get a farm, 
and keep sheep. Don't yoa like the old stories 
and the old pictures with the shepherdesses ? If 
you had a little hut all covered with flowers, and 
a crook with ribbons — " 

** Oh, but I should not like to bo a shepherd- 
ess," cried Pamela, in haste. 

** Shouldn't you ? Well, I did not mean that ; 
bat to go out into the bush, or the backwoods, or 



whatever they call it, and do every thing and get 
every thing for one's self. Shouldn't you like 
that ? Better than all the nonsense and all the 
ceremony here," said Jack, bending down to see 
under the shade of her hat, which as it happened 
was difficult enough. 

^^We don't have much ceremony," said, Pame- 
la, ^ but if I was alady lik eyour sister — " 

''Like Sara!" said Jack, and he nodded his 
head with a littlo brotherly contempt. ''Don't 
be any thing different from what you are, please. 
I should like people to wear always the same drew, 
and keep exactly a» they were when — the first 
time, you know. I like you, fur instance, in yonr 
red cloak, I never see a red cloak vt-ithout think- 
ing of you. I hope you will keep that one for- 
ever and ever, " said the philosophical youth. As 
for Pamela, she could not but feel a little con- 
fused, wondering whether this, or Sara's de- 
scription of her brother, wks the reality. And 
she should not have known what to answer but 
that the bell at the house interfered in her behalf, 
and began to send forth its touching call — a soond 
which could not be gainsayed. 

" There is tho bell," she cried ; "yon will be 
too late for dinner. Oh, please don't come any 
farther. There is old Betty looking out." 

" Bother dinner," said Mr. John, " and old Bet» 
ty too, "he added, under his breath, fie had taken 
her hand, the same hand which Sara ha;d been 
holding, to bid her good-bye, no doubt in the or- 
dinary way. At all events, old Betty's vicioihr 
made the farewell all that politeness requireo. 
But he did not leave her until he had opened the 
gate for her, and watched her enter at her own 
door. " When my sister leaves Miss Preston in the 
avenue," he said, turning gravely to Betty, with 
that severe propriety for which he was distin- 
guished, "be sure you always see her safely home; 
she is too young to' walk about alone. " And with 
these dignified words Mr. John walked on, har- 
ing seen the last of her, leaving Betty speechless 
with amazement. "As if I done it!" Betty said. 
And then he went home to dinner. Thus both 
Mr. Brownlow's children, though he did not know 
it, had begun to make little speculations for 
themselves in undiscovered ways. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A CATASTROPHE. 

After that day of curious abandonment and 
imprudence, Mr. Brownlow returned to his nat- 
ural use and wont. He could not account to 
himself next day even for his want of control 
for his injudiciousness. What end could it serve 
to> ky open his plans to Sara ? He had supposed ' 
she would take it seriously, as he had done, and, 
lo !! she had taken it very lightly, as something 
at the first gUemce rather amusing than otherwise. 
Nothing coultt have so entirely disconcerted her 
father. His position, his good name, his very 
life, seemed to hang upon it, and Sara had taken 
it as a singularly piquant novelty, and nothing 
more. Then it was that it had occurred to him 
about that softening of the brain, and the thonght 
had braced him up, had reawakened all his en- 
ergies, and sealed his lips, and made him him- 
self again. Ho went to the office next day, and 
all the following days, and took no more notice 
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of young Fowys than if he had never tried to win 
bis contidence, and never introduced him to his 
daaghter. No doubt it was a disappointment to 
the young man. No doubt a gocnd deal of the 
intoxication of the moment had remained in 
Powys's brain. He had remembered and dwelt 
upon the effect of that passing sunbeam on Miss 
BroNvniow's hair and her dress, much more than 
he need have done. And though he did not look 
at it much, the young Canadian had bung up 
the Claude in his memory — the Claude with a 
certain setting round it more important than its 
actaal frame. This ho had done naturally, as a 
kind of inevitable consequence. And it was not 
U) b J denied that he watched for Mr. Brownlow's 
coming next morning, and waited for some little 
Ki^n of special friendship^ something that should 
show, on his employer's part as well, a conscious- 
ness of special favor extended. But no such sign 
carate. He might have been a cabbage for all the 
notice ^r, Brownlow took of him as he passed to 
his own office. Not a glance, not a word, be- 
trayed any thing different from the ordinary not 
nnkind but quite indifferent demeanor of the law- 
yer to his clerks. Then, as was to be expected, a 
certain surprise and painful enlightenment — such 
ns every body has to encounter, more or less, who 
aro noticed by their social superiors — came upon 
^6 youQg man. It was all a caprice, then, only 
momentanr and entirelv without consequences, 
^vhich had introduced him to Mr. Brownlow*s 
table and his daughter. He belonged to a dif- 
ferent world, and it was vain to think that the 
other world would ever open to him. He was too 
unimportant even to be kept at a distance. . He 
Was her father's clerk. In Canada that would not 
<iavo mattered so mnch, but in this old hard long- 
established England — Poor young fellow ! he 
Kne\e so little. The thought brought with it a 
l^uab of indignation. He set his teeth, and it 
B^n^ed to him that he was able to face that hor- 
rible conventional system, and break a lance upon 
^^9 ctnd make good his entrance. He forgot his 
^'orlc even, and laid down his pen and stared at 
"^5*"- *^ohn, who was younger than himself. How 
jT'^-^a he better than himself? that was the ques- 
"^^^ • Then an incipient sneer awoke in the soul 
^^ f}^Q young backwoodsman. If there was such 
^ <i ifference between the son of a country solic- 
^•^t>r and his clerk, what must there bs between the 
^'^ and the clients, all the county people who 
5|!^:«Xe to have their difficulties solved ? But then 
f^*~- Brownlow was something more than a solic- 
'*^**- If these two men — the one old and full of 
®'^I>erience, the other young and ignorant, with 
^^ '^a screen of glasaand a curtain between them 
, *^onld have seen into each other's thoughts, 
.5*'*''^' strange would have been the revelation. 
^^'i happily that is one refuge secured for hu- 
™ *^*iity. They were each safe, beyond even their 
^p'" *> pHOwera of self-interpretation, in the recesses 
° ^lieir hearts. 

J^r. Brownlow, by a superhuman effort not 
***3^ took no notice of young Eowys, but, so far 
^ that was possible, dismissed all thought of him 
^om ijig roinii. It was a difficult thing to do, 
^•^t yet he all but did it, plunging into the War- 
**^11 case, and other cases, and feeling with a 
*^J^»tain relief that, after all, he had not any par- 
ticular symptoms of softening of the brain. The 
^y thing he could not do was to banish from 
i^is own mind the consciousness of the young 
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man's presence. Busy as he was, occupied to 
the full extent of his powers, considering intent- 
ly and with devotion line points of law and diffi- 
cult social problems, he never for one minute ac- 
tually forgot that young Fowys was sitting on the 
other side of the screen. He could forget any 
thing else without much difficulty. Neither Sara 
nor Brownlows were in his mind as he labored 
at his work. He thought no more uf Jack's 
presence in the office, though he knew ver\' well 
he was there, than of the furniture; hut he 
could have made a picture of the habitual atti- 
tude in which his clerk sat, of the way he bent 
over his work, and the quick upward glance of 
his eyes. He could not forget him. He could 
put out of his mind all his own. uncomfortable 
speculations, and even tlie sense that he had con- 
ducted matters unwisely, which is a painful 
thought to such a man. All tliis he could do, 
but he could not get rid of Powys's presence. 
He was there a standing menace, a standing re- 
minder. He did not even always recall to himself, 
in the midst of his labors, why it wag that tliis 
young man's presence disturbed him, but he nev- 
er could for a moment get free of the conscious- 
ness that he was there. 

At the same time he regarded him with no 
unfriendly feelings. It was not hatred any more 
than it was love that moved him. He carried 
the thought with him, as we carry about with us, 
as soon as they are gone, that endless continual 
thought of the dead which makes our friends in 
the unseen world so much closer to us than any 
body still living to be loved and cherished. Mr. 
Brownlow carried his young enemy, who at tlie 
same time was not his enemy, about with him, 
as ho would have carried the thought of a 
son who had died. It came to his mhid 
when he got up in the morning. It went side 
by side with him wherever he went — not a ghost, 
but yet something ghostly in its perseverance and 
steady persistency. When he laid down his pen, 
or paused to collect his thoughts for a moment, 
tlie spectre of this youth would cross him, what- 
ever he might bo doing. While Mr. Wrinkell 
was talking to him, there would suddenly glide 
across Mr. WrinkcIPs substantial person the a|). 
parition of a desk and a stool and the junior 
clerk. All this was very trying; but still Mr. 
Brownlow wisely confined himself to this one 
manifestation of Powys's presence, and sternly 
silenced in his own mind all thought on the sub- 
ject. On that one unlucky day of leisure he had 
gone too far; in the rebound he determined to 
do nothing, to say nothing — to wait. 

This was perhaps as little satisfactory to Sara 
as it was to young Powys. She had, there can 
not be a doubt, been much amused and a little 
excited by her father's extraordinary proposal. 
She had not taken it solemnly indeed, but it had 
interested her all the same. It was true he was 
only her father's clerk, but he was young, well^ 
looking, and he had amused her. She felt in her 
soul that she could (or at least, so. she thought) 
make an utter slave of him. All the absurdities^ 
that ever were perpetrated by a young man in 
love would be possible to that young man, or else 
Sara's penetration failed her, whereas the ordi- 
nary young njen of soeioty were incapable f>f ab- 
surdities. They were too much absorbed Jnthcm^ 
selves, too conscious^-of the possibility. ok* ridiculo, 
to throw them^eLvcsAtjagirr;} fe.Qt.hQaf t and^ouJ^ 
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know much about 

"There are moments which give one experi- 
ence OS much a yean," said Sara, in the tame 
lofty way, which was a speech that tempted the 
profane Jack to laughter, and made Mr. Brown- 
lotr smile once mote. Bat thoagh he smiled, 
the suggestion did not please him much. He 
laid his hand coressiitgly on her head, and smooth- 
ed hack her pretty hair as he passed her ; but he 
said nothing, and showed no sign of conscioasness 
in respect to tliose moments wbicli give expoii' 
ence. And the smile died oii' his lip almost before 
bis hand was withdrawn from ber hair. Hta 
thought ns he went away was that he had hcea 
very weak; ho bad be(m;od himaclf to the child 
wttowusiill but n child, and knew Qo better than 
to play with such rude edge-toots. And the only 
remedy now was to close hig lips and his heart, 
to tell nobody any thing, never to betray himself, 
whatever might happen. It was this thought 
that made him look so stern as he left Brawn- 
lows that morning — nt least that made PamohL 
tbink he looked iteni, as the dog-cart came out 
at the gate. Pamela had come to be very learn- 
ed in their looks ea they flashed past in that 
rapid moment in the early sunshiao. She knew, 
or she thought she knew, whether Mr. John and 
his father were qnite " friends, " or if there bad 
Iweii n little inovitable family diSbrcncc between 
Ilicm. as sometimes happened ; and it came into 
her little head that day that Mr. Bronnlonr was 
angrywith hiason, perhnpsbecnusc — Shcwould 
not put the reason into words, hue it filled her 
mind with many reSoclions. Wna ic wrong for Mr. 
early so ofion" 



to often the whole day 'i—ta time his expo- fucc. " Let every m 



man; and as for luncheon, it was not likely he 
would take the trouble lo think of ihai. 

" You are a nice fellolr," said Eoppel, " to 
keep a man lounging here by himself all ibc titna 
that's any good ; and here jon are now when iha 
sun is at itn hci(;ht. I don't understand thotsoTt 
of work. What have you been aboui all daf ?" 

"I have not been Innijiing at the Beeton," 
said Jack. " Have a cigar, old fellow ? Now 
we are here, kt'smake the best of it. Ttb been 
wiuting about, kicking my heels, while you've 
been bst<ng lunch with Fanny Ilardeastlc. But 
I'll tell you tt'hat, Kcppel ; I'd drop that if I vera 

" Drop what?" cried Mr. Eeppel, guiltilf, 

"Dancing ahoui after every girl who comes in 
your way," said Jack. "Why, yoo were mak- 
ing an ass of yourself only the other day M 
BrownlowE." 

" Ah, that was out of my reach," said Keppd, 
shaking his head solemnly, and he sighed. Tho 
Bigh was such that Jack (who, aa is well known, 
was totally impervious lo sonlicieDtol KeaknesB- 
cs) bnrst ioto a flt of laughter. 

"I snppose you think little Fanny is not ont 
of yonr reach," ha said ; " but Fonny is very 
wide awake, I canteliyoa, Vou haven't got anj 
money ; you're neglecting your profession." 

"It is my profession that is neglecting me," 
said Keppel, meekly. " Don't be hard upon a 
fellow. Jack. They say here lliat it is yon who 
are racing an ass of yourself. They say jcfIi 
are to be seen about all the lanes — " 

" Who says ?" said Jack ; and ho could not 
prevent n certnin guilty flush from ' * ' ' 
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woman too. As for you, Keppel, you would be 
inexcusable if you were to do any thing ridicu- 
loas in that way. A young fellow with a good 
profession that may carry him as high as he 
likesr— -as high as he cares to work for, I mean ; of 
course nothing was ever done without work — and 
you. virasteyour time going after every girl in the 
place — ^Fanny Hardcastle one day, somebody else 
the next. Youll come to a bad end, if you don't 
miiKl. " 

** What is a fellow to do ?'* said Keppel. 
** When I see a nice girl — I am not a block of 
wood, like you — ^I can't help seeing it. When a 
man has got eyes in his head, what is the use of 
bis being reasoned with by a man who has 
none ?*• 

** As good as yours any day,'* said Jack, with 
natural indignation. " What nse do yon make 
or your eyes ? I have always said manying 
early was a mistake; but, by Jove, marrying 
early is better than following every girl about like 
a dog. Fanny Hardcastle would no more have 
you than Lady Grodiva—" 

** fiow do you know that ?" said Keppel, quick- 
ly. '* Besides — I^lon't — ^want her to have 
nae,'* he added, with deliberation; and there- 
upon he occupied himself for a long time very 
elaborately in lighting his cigar. 

'^ It is til very well to tell me that," said Jack. 
** You want every one of them, till you have seen 
^He next. But look here, Keppel ; take my advice : 
never look at a woman again for ten years, 
'^Qcl then get married off-hand, and you'll bless 
P^Q and my good counsel for all the rest of your 
life.»» 

** Thank you, "said Keppel. " You don't say 
J^liat I'm to do with myself during the ten years; 
^uty Jack, good advice is admirable, only one 
^^oiild like to know that one's physician healed 
"imself." 

* * Physicians never heal themselves ; it is an 
^^l>os8ibility upon the face of it," said Jack, 
calnaly. ** A doctor is never such an idiot as to 
^r®a.t; his own case. Don't you know that? When 
^ "'v-^fcnt ghostly counsel, I'll go to — Mr. Hardcas- 
tie. I never attempt to advise myself—" 

** You think he'd give Fanny to you," said 
^^Ppel, ruefully, " all for the sake of a little mon- 
^T" 1 hate moneyed people, — give us another ci- 
^^*" 5— but she wouldn't have you. Jack. I hope 
^ *^rfcow a little better than that." 
. * * So mpch the better," said Jack ; " nor you 
JJ^^er, my boy, unless you come into a fortune, 
^^•o Hardcastle knows better than that. Are we 
f^^^S to stay here all day ? I've got something 
^0 up at the house." 

What have you got to do ? I'll walk up that 
with yon," said Keppel, lifting his basket 
^n the grass. 
J * *Well, it is not exactly at the house," said 
^^-^ik. " The fact is, I am in no particular hur- 
^^ » I have somebody to see in the village — that 
^n the road to Ridley ; let* s walk that way, 
Jrou Uke." 
^^•* Inhospitable, by Jove!" said KeppeL " I 
*^^lieve, after all, what they say must be true." 
^^ **What do they say?" said Jack, coldly, 
^ou may be sure, to start with, that it is not 
^'He; what they say never is. Come along, there's 
^tne shade to be had along the river-side." 

And thus the two young men terminated the 
^ajr's fishing for which Jack had abandoned the 
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office. They strayed along by the river-sido 
until he suddenly bethought himself of business 
which led him in quite an opposite direction. 
When thb recollection occurred to his mind, Jack 
took leave of his friend with the air of a man 
very full of occupation, and marched away as 
seriously and dowly as if he had really been go- 
ing to work. He was not treating his pwn case. 
He had not even as yet begun to take his own 
case into consideration. He was simply intent 
upon his own way for the moment, and not dis- 
posed to brook any contradiction, or even in- 
quiry. No particular intention, either prudent or 
imprudent, made his thoughts definite as he. went 
on ; no aims were in his mind. A certain ^ft 
intoxication only possessed him. Somehow to 
Jack, as to every body else, his own case was en- 
tirely exceptional, and not to be judged by or- 
dinary rules. And he neither criticised nor eyen 
inquired into his personal symptoms. With Kep- 
pel the disease was plain, and the remedy quite 
apparent ; but as for himself, was he ill at all, 
that he should want any physician's care ? 

This question, which Jack did not consider for 
himself, was resolved for him in the most unex- 
pected way. Mr. Brownlow had gonethought-^ 
ful and almost stern to the office, reflecting upon 
his unfortunate self-betrayal — vexed and almost 
irritated by the way in which Sara essayed to 
keep up the private understanding between them. 
He came back, no doubt, relieved of the cloud 
on his face ; but still very grave, and considering 
within himself whether he could not tell hi» 
daughter that the events of that unlucky day 
were to count for nothing, and that the project ho 
had proposed to her was given over forever. His 
thoughts were still so far incomplete, that he got' 
down at the gate in order to walk up the avenue 
and carry them on at leisure. As he did so he 
looked across, as he too had got a habit of doing, 
at Mrs. Swayne's window — the bright little face 
was not there. It was not there ; but, in place 
of it, the mother was standing at the door, shad-* 
ing her eyes from the rare gleam of evening sun 
which reached the house, and looking out. Mr. 
Brownlow did not know any thing about this 
mother, and she was not so pleasant to look at as 
F&mela ; yet, unawares, there passed through his 
mind a speculation, what she was looking for ? 
Was she too, perhaps, in anxiety about her child ? 
K& felt half disposed to turn back and ask her, 
but did not do it ; and by the time he had found 
old Betty's cottage the incident had passed en- 
tirely from his mind. Once more the sunshine 
was slanting through the avenue, throwing the 
long tree- shadows and the long softly-moving 
figure of the wayfarer before him as he went on. 
He was not thinking of Jack, or any thing con- 
nected with him, when that startling apparition 
me( his eyes, and brought him to a stand -still. 
The sight which made him suddenly stop short 
was a pretty one, had it been regarded with in- 
different eyes ; and, indeed, it was the merest 
chance, some passing movement of a bird or 
flicker of a branch, that roused Mr. Brownlow 
from his own thoughts and revealed that pretty 
picture to him. When the little flutter, what- 
ever it was, roused him and he raised his eyes, 
he saw among the trees, at no great distance from 
him, a pair such as was wont to wander over soft 
sod, under blue sky, and amid all the sweet in- 
terlacements of sunshine and shade — two cret^ 
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■yonog, hopeful, and happy — iho lilllc one 
timid, hitlf'trnslful, looking up inlo her 
GOmpaDion'H face ; tic so much tnller, bo much 
BtroDger, bo nach bolder, looking doim upon her 
— taking the shy hand which she still withdrew, 
and yet still left to be retnken ; — iwo crcatarcB, 
unaware asyotwhy they were bo happy — glad to 
be toffether, to look ot each oiher, lo touch chcIi 
other — thinking no evil. Mr. Brownlow stood 
on the path and looked, and his senses seemed to 
fail him. It waa a bit out of Arcadia, ont of 
.^17-Iand, out of Paradise; and ba liimscU once 
' ' his life had boon in An^adia too. Bat in the 
Idat of this exqnisile little poem one ahrill dls- 
' of faet Wna what most aCmck Ihc father's 
-was it Jack? Jack 1 — he who wns pru- 
dence itielf — too prudent, even so far as worda 
went, for Mr. Brownlow's simple educntion and 
Uabita. And, good hearena ! the little neighbor, 
the little bright face at the window which had 
won upon them oil with ita aneet friendly looks ! 
Mr. Brownlow was a man, and not sentimentRl, 
but yet the aight after the first surprise gave bim 
ft pang aC Ilia heart. What did it meiin ? oi- 
could it menn any thing but harm and evil ? He 
waited, Etundiugon the path, clearly vieibla while 
they came aoflly forward absorbed in each other. 
He waa fixed, as it were, in a kind ofailent trance 
of pain and amnicment. Sho was Sara's littlo 
bumble fticnd — she waa the Utile neighbor, whose 
smiles had won even his own interest — she was 
the child of the worn woman at tlie coitago door, 
who stood shading her cyeB and looking out for 
faer with that anxiona look in her face. All 
theBS Iboagbhi filled Mr. Brownlow'a eyca wilb 
pity and even incipient indignation. And Jack! 
was this the result of his premature prudence, 
his character as a man of ihe world? liis fa- 
ther's heart ached as they cnme on so ancon- 
BCiously. At last there cAme a moment when 
that cnriouB perception of another eye regarding 
thom, which awakcna oren elcepera, came over 
the young pair. Poor little I'Bmela gave a start 
and cry, and fell back from her companion's side. 
Jack, for perhaps the first time in bia life thcr- 
oughlj confounded and overwhelmed, Etood 
Block-still, gazing in eotiatemation at llio uu- 
tbanght-of Hpeetator. Mr. Brownlow's conduct 
at tills dtflicnlt conjuncture wns such as some 
people might blame. When he aaw their eon. 
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intoimprovo the occasion. Ho iinused that they 
might rceogniEe him ; and then he took off his 
hat very gravely, with a certain compassionate 
respect ibr Iho woman — the Utile weak fool-hardy 
croacurc who waa thus playing with fntc ; and 
ihcnhe turned slowly and went on. It wns as if 
a thanderbolt had fallen at the feet of (he fooliBli 
youngpair. Hilbeclo, no doubt, these meetings 
had been clandestine, though they did not know 
it J but now nil at once illumination flnslied 
upon both. They were ashamed to be found 
together, and in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, both of Ihem became conscious of the 
abame. They gave one glance at each other, 
and ihen looked no more. What had lliey been 
doing all those alolen houts 7— all those foolish 
words, all those soft touches of the warm may 
young flngera— what did they all mean ? The 
eliock waa «o great that they scarcely mori-d nr 
•poke for a intnnle, which ftilt like mi'nge. Per- 
"■ ■" " greatest To Jack, who saw eridonlly 



before him a paternal remunairnncc, againtb, 
which his spirit rose, and a gulf of wild ptiea-^ 
bilities which made bim giddy, But silU PameliK. 
was the one whom it over whelmed ibo moEt. 
She grew very pale, poor child ! the tears cam^ 
to her eyes. " Oh, what what will he thinly 
of me ?" she said, wringing her poor lilite hands.. 
*' Never mind what he thinks," said Jack; buK 
he could not keep out of his i*oice a certain toni^:: 
which (old the ed'ect whiuh this scene had haill 

upon bim also, llewnlked with her to the gate 

but it was in a dulifnl sort of way. And iher-; 
their shame Hashed npon tlicm doubly whcr^ 
Pamela saw her moibor in (lie distance wailing 
for her at ihe door. " Don't come any rarther,"" • 
she said, under her breath, not daring to look a ^^^ 
him; and thus they parted ashamed. Theyhac: 
not only been seen by olhcrs j ihey liad fonnC 
themselves out. 
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It may be iranKincd after this wiih i 
of feelings the unhappy Jack tnrneil up tt 
nne in cold blood, and walked home 10 dinner. 
He ihought he knew what awnticd bim, and fH 
he did not know, for np to this mnmenl tie llall 
never eomo aeviouBly in collision with hisruther- 
He did not know what was going to b6 said to 
him, what line of reproaeh Mr. Brownlow wtmld 
take, what he could rcjdy ; for in reality ho him- 
self had made as great or n greater djaeov^ 
than his father bad done. He was as totally 
unaware what he mtant ns Mr, Brawnlow was. 
What did he mean ? Nothing— to he hapjj — 
10 see the other fair Utile creature liappyj' to 
praise bcr, to admire her, to walch her pTSIlf 
ways— to see her Inok up with her Sejvj ej-feg, 
tender and liwcet, into his face. That was All 
ho had meant ; hnt now that would nnswe* no 
longer. If ho had been a little lees brave iind 
St mi); hi forward, Jack would have qnailcd at ihe 
jirospect before him. He would hare lumed Ah 
bock u|ion the awful dinner^tahle, the awful hour 
aficr dinner, which ho fell nwailed him. Bnt at 
the same lime his spirit wns up, and he could 
not run nway. He went on dopgedly, seeingbe- 
fore him in the distaace his father alill walkini; 
slowly, very slowly he thought, up to the home. 
Jack had a ^at rcEpeet for hia father, bat lie 
had been so differently cducnicd, hia habits aiid 
ways of thinking were so di&i:rent, Ihat perliR|it 
In ordinary easeslhc young man was a little Int- 
patient of paternal direction ; and he did hot 
know now how he could bear it, if Mr. Brownlow 
took matters with a high band. IJesides, cventhac 
was not the most urgent qucsiicn. How could 
he nnawer any one? what eould lie say for him- 
self? He did not know what be meant. He 
could not acknowledge himself a fool, nnd adnnt 
that he meant nothing. His ibnugbis were not 
pleasant OS bo went slowly after his father nji the 
avenue. Perhaps it would convey but art un- 
comforliilpt-? im(irffi:iiin nf .Tiiclt wCrC I 10 any 
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ed into his mind. He had simply yielded to a 
very pleasurable impalse, meaning no harm ; 
and ail at once, without any warning, his pleas- 
ure had turned into something terrible, and stood 
staring at him with his father's eyes — with eyes 
still more severe and awful than his father's. 
In an hour or two, perhaps even in a minute 
or two, he would be called to account ; and he 
could not tell what to answer. He was utterly 
confounded and stupefied by the suddenness of 
the event, and by the startling revelation thus 
made to him ; and now he was to be called up to 
the bar, and examined as to what he meant. 
These thoughts were but necessary companions 
as he went home, where all this awaited him ; 
and he did not know whether to be relieved or 
to feel more disconcerted still, when he met a 
messenger at the door, who had just been sent 
in hot baste to the Rectory to ask Mr. Hardcas- 
tie to join the Brownlows party — -a. kind of thing 
which the Rector, in a general way, had no great 
objection to do. Was Mr. Hardcastle to be call- 
ed in to help to lecture him? This was the 
thought that crossed Jack's mind as he went — it 
must be acknowledged, very softly and quietly — 
up stairs to his own room. He met nobody on 
the way, and he was glad. He let the bell ring 
out, and made sure that every body was ready, 
before he went down stairs. And ho could not 
but feel that he looked like a culprit when fin- 
ally he stole into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Hardcastle was waiting along with his father and 
sister. Mr. Brownlow said, *'Yoa are late. 
Jack," and Jack's guilty imagination read vol- 
umes in the words ; but nothing else was said to 
him. The dinner passed on as all dinners do ; 
the conversation was just as usual. Jack himself 
was very silent, though generally he had his own 
opinion to give on most subjects. As he sat and 
listened, and allowed the talk to float over his 
head, as it were, a strong conviction of the noth- 
ingness of general conversation came over him. 
lie was full to brimming with his own subject, 
and his father at least might be also supposed to 
be thinking more of that than of any thing else. 
Yet here they were talking of the most trifling 
matters, feeling bound to talk of any thing but 
the one thing. He had known this before, no 
doubt, in theory, but for the first time it now ap- 
peared to him in reality. When Sara left the 
room, it is not to be denied that his heart gave a 
jump, thinking now perhaps they would both 
open upon him. But still not a word was said. 
Mr. Hardcastle talked in his usual easy way, and 
with an evident unconsciousness of any particu- 
lar crisis. Mr. Brownlow was perhaps more silent 
than usual, and left the conversation more in the 
hands of his guest. But he did not speak at his 
son, or show him any displeasure. He was 
grave, but otherwise there was no difference in 
him. Thus the evening passed on, and not a 
word was said. When Mr. Hardcastle went 
away Jack went out with him to walk part of 
the way across the park, and then only a certain 
consciousness showed itself in his father's face. 
Mr. Brownlow gave his son a quick warning look 
— one glance, and no more. And when Jack 
returned from his walk, which was a long and 
not a comfortable one, his father had gone to his 
room, and all chances of collision were over for 
that evening at least. He had escaped, but he 
had not escaped from himself, On the contrary, 



he sat half the night through thinking over the 
matter. What was he to do ? — to go away would 
be the easiest, perhaps in every way the best. But 
yet, as he sat in the silence of the night, a little 
fairy figure came and stood beside him. Could 
he leave her, give her up, let her remain to wake 
out of the di-eam, and learn bitterly by herself that 
it was all over ? He had never seen any one 
like her. Keppel might rave about his beauties, 
but not one of them was fit to be named beside 
Pamela. So sweet too, and fresh and innocent, 
with her dear little face like a spring morning. 
Thinking of that. Jack somehow glided away 
from his perplexities. He made a leap back in 
his mind to that frosty, icy day on which he had 
seen her in the carrier's cart — to the moment 
when she sprained her ankle — to all the trifling 
pleasant events by which they had come to this 
present point. And then all at once, with a 
start, he came back to their last meeting, whicli 
had been the sweetest of all, and upon which 
hard fate, in the shape of Mr. Brownlow, had so 
solemnly looked in. Poor Jack ! it was the first 
time any thing of the kind had ever happened to 
him. He had gone through a little flirtation 
now and then before, no doubt, as is the common 
fate of man ; but as for any serious crisis, any 
terrible complication like this, such a thing had 
never occurred in his life ; and the fact was, aft- 
er all, that the experienced-man-of-tbe-world 
character he was in the habit of putting on did 
him no service in the emergency. It enabled 
him to clear his brow, and dismiss his uncom- 
fortable feelings from his face during the evening, 
but it did him no good now that he was by him- 
self; and it threw no light upon his future path. 
He could talk a little polite cynicism now and 
then, but in his heart he was young, and fresh, 
and honest, and not cynical. And then Pamela. 
It was not her fault. She had suffered him to 
lead her along those primrose paths, but it was 
always he who had led the way, and now was he 
to leave her alone to bear the disappointment 
and solitude, and possibly the reproach ? Si)o 
had gone home confused, and near crying, and 
probably she had been scolded when she got 
home, and had been suffering for him. No doubt 
he too was suffering for her ; but still the stern- 
est of fathers can not afflict a young man as a 
well-meaning mother can afflict a girl. Poor 
little Paniela ! perhaps at this moment her pret- 
ty eyes were dim with tears. And then Jack 
melted altogether and broke down. There was 
not one of them all that was fit to hold a candle 
to her — Sara ! Sara was handsome, to be sure, 
but no more to be compared to that sweet little 
soul — So he went on, the foolish young fellow. 
And if he did not know what he meant at night, 
he knew still less in the morning, after troublous 
hours of thought, and a great deal of discomfort 
and pain. 

In the morning, however, what he had been 
dreading came. As bad luck would have it ho 
met his father on the stairs going down to break- 
fast ; and Mr. Brownlow beckoned his son to fol- 
low him into the library, which Jack did with the 
feelings of a victim. "I want to speak to you, 
Jack,'* Mr. Brownlow said ; and then it came. 

" When I met you yesterday you were walk- 
ing with the — with Mrs. Swayne's young lodger," 
said Mr. Brownlow, **and it was evidcutW tv-v*. 
for the ftvst X\we, Xq^wo^^XVxnssss ^^wS^^>i^'^\— 



*TO imiri 

tbal — ihis tort of (tiine will nol do. It pan me 
00.1 u iDOch — perhaps more tban il can pal yon 
out — u> have to epeak la joa on snch s labjecl. 
I believe the girl it an innocent Rirl— " 

"There can benadoabinboot (hat, air,''crie<l 
Jnck. firing up luddenlj and growing rcrj red. 

*'I bope not," said Mr. Brownlow, "and I 
Aope^nd I may say I bcltere — that yon lion't 
mean any hann. Bat it's dBngerons playing 
irilh edgc-toola; harm might come of it before 
yonUnew what jon were doing. Now look here, 
Jnck ; I know the time for sermons is passed, 
nnd that yon arc rnther disposed to think yon 
know the world better Iban I do, but I can'l leare 
you wiihoat warning. 1 bclieTe the girl is an 
innocent girl, ns I hare said ; but there are dif- 
ferent kinds of innocence — there ia that which Ja 
ntlerly beyond teiaptnlion, and there is that 
tthich has Bimpty ncrer been tempted." 

" [t a not a question I can diaenss, sir," cried 
Jack. *' I beg yonr pardon. I know yon don't 
mean to be hard npoo me, hat as for calling in 
qnestron — her — innocence, I can't have iL She 
is as innocent as tbu angels ; she doesn't under- 
stand what evil means." 

" I am gind you tbink so," said Mr. Brown- 
low ; " bat 1st me hare out my say. I don't 
beliEve in sedoctioa in (he ordinary sense of the 

r !'' cried Jnck, startinf; to his feet with 
iiensnce flaming like that of nn angry sn- 
Mr. Brownlow only waved bis hand and 



^^^^F " Let me hare out my say. I icll yon I don't 

^^^^nteliere in seduction ; hut there are people in the 
'' world — and the most part of the peojile in the 

world — who are neisber good nor bad, and to 
such a sadden impulse one way or other may 
be every ihinj;. I would not call doim upon a 
young man's fbolieh head all the responsibility of 
sncli a woman's misery," said Mr. Brownlow, 
tlioughtfolly, "but itill it would be an awful . 
thought that somebody else might hare tnmcd 
the unsteady balance the right way, and that 
your folly had tamed it the wrong. See, I am 
nol going into it as a qneatton of personal 
vice. That yonr own heart wonld tell tou of; 
but I don't lilievo, my hoy — I don't belfeveyou 
mean any harm. I say ibis lo yon once fbr all. 
You could not, if you were a handrad limes the 
mnn yon are, tnm one true, good, pure-iieajted 
girl wrong. I don't belieTa any man could j but 
you might develop evil that but for you would 
only have smoaldorod and never come to positive 
harm. Who can tell whether this poor child is 
of the one character or the other ? Don't inter- 
rupt me. You chink yoa know, hut you can't 
know. Mind what you are about. "Tliis is all 
I am going lo say to you, Jack." 

"Il ie too much," cried Jack, bursting with 
impatience, "or it is nol half, not a bunilredth 

Grt enough. I, air — do yon think I noald harm 
r? Not for any thing that could bo offered 
mo — not far all the world !" 

" I have jost said as much," said Mr. Brown- 
low, calmly. " If I had thought yon capable of 
a base intention, I should have spoken very dif- 
ferently; hut intention is one thing and result 
another. Take care. Tou can't but harm her. 
To a girl in her position every word, everj- look ' 
IP c f that kind from a young man like yon ia a 

^^^nind of injury. You mu3t know that. Tliink 



if il had been Keppcl — ah, yon start — and lion 
is it dift'L'rent, being you?'' 

"It may notlwdifferent, sir, "exclaimed Jack, 
"hat this I know, I can't carry on this convcr- 
setion. Keppcl! enymaninshorl — thalisu'ho- 
you mean. Ciood hearena, how little you knon 
thecrealureyoaaretalking of ! Shetalk 
pel or to any one ! If it was not yon who sai' 

Mr. Brow nlon's grave face relaxed fbronehnll 
moment. Iidid not come the length of a smile. —, 
but it had unawares the same effect upon hii toi-^ 
which a momentary lightening of the clouds hn:'—, 
even Iboughno break Is vi«ble. The atmoiiphcn'^ 
as it v/erc, grcir lighter. The young man Mo]i — 
ped almost withonl knowing it, and his indi<!iiii — 
lion subsided. UIs father understood better thniM 
he thought. 

" If nil yon say is trne," said Mr, Brownlow^ 
" and Inra glad to see that you believe il at least,, 
how can you reconcile yon'rsclf to doing snch r» 
girl sneh an injury ? Ton and she belong to dif- 
ferent spheres. You can do ber nothing buc 
harm, she can do von no good. What result 
can yon look for 7 'What do you mean? Tou 
must see the truth of what I sny." 

Upon which Jerk fell silent, chilled in the midst 
of his heat, simck dumb. For he knew veij well 
that he bad not mean) anything; hehadnore- 
Bull to propose. He had not gone so far as lo 
contemplate acttial praerieul conBequenccs, and 
he WBS ashamed nnd had nothing to say, 

"Tliia is the real ataie of the case," said Mr. 
Brownlow, seeing his adraninge. "Ton have 
both been fools, both you and she, but yon llo 
worst, HE being a man and knowing better ; and 
now yon see how matters stand. Il may (^re 
you a little pang, and I fear tl will give ter a 
pang 100 ; but when IsByyon onghitomakean 
immedtiitc endof it, I know 1 advise what is best 
forhoth. lamnot speakingtoyon aayoor jndge^ 
Jack. I am speaking to yon as yonr friend." 

"Thanks," said Jack, briefly ; his heart was 
full, poor fellow, and to tell the iniih, he saideven 
' that much rctuctantly, but honesty ^w it out of 
him. He felt that his father was hisfricnii^ and 
had not been dealing hardly with him. And 
then he got up and went to the window, md 
looked oui upon the unsuspicious shmbberiea flill 
of better thongb Is. Make nn end ofii! make 
an end of the best part of his life — mnke an end 
of her probably. Yes, it was a very cnsy thing 



)«ay. _ 



I will n. 









said Mr. Brownlow. " I leave il to your < 
good sense and good feeling, Jack. There, that 
is enough ; and if 1 wero you I would go to the 
office to-day," 

This was all he said. He went out of the li- 
braiy leaving his son there, leaving him at liber- 
ty to follow OQI his oirn reflections. And poor 
Jack's thoughts were not pleasant. When Mb 
father was gone he enmo from the window, and 
threw himself into the nearest chair. Make an 
end of it 1 Yes, that was it. Ensy to Hay, velj 
easy lo advise, but how to do iiP Was he simply 
to skulk away like a villain, and leave her to pine 
and wonder — fiir she would wonder and pine, 
bless her 1 She believed in him, whatever other 
people might do, Koppel, indeed ! as if she wonld 
lank ncKappel, much less talk to him, walk with 
him, lif^ her swi^et eyes to him as she had began 
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to do. And good heavens, this was to end! 
Would it not be better that life itself should end ? 
That, perhaps, would please every body just as 
well. Poor Jack ! this was the wild way he got 
on thinking, until the solemn butler opened the 
door and begged his pardon, and told him break- 
fast was ready. He could have pitched some- 
tliHig at poor Willises head with pleasure, but he 
did not do it. He even got up and thrust back 
his thoughts into the recesses of his brain, as it 
were, and after a while settled his resolution and 
went to breakfast. That was one good of his 
higher breeding. It did not give him much en- 
lightenment as to what ho should do, but it taught 
him to look as if nothing was the matter with 
him and to put his trouble in his pocket, and face 
the ordinary events of life without making a show 
of himself or his emotions, which is always a tri- 
umph for any man. He could not manage to 
cat much, but he managed to bear himself much 
as usual, though not entirely to conceal from 
Sara that something had happened ; but then 
she was a woman, and knew every change of his 
fiice. As for Mr. Brownlow, he was pleased by 
his son's steadiness. He was pleased to see that he 
bore it like a man, and bore no malice ; and he was 
still more pleased when Jack jumped into the dog- 
cart and took the reins without saying any thing 
about his intention. It is true the mare had her 
way that morning, and carried them into Master- 
ton at the speed of an express train, scattering 
every body on her route as if by magic. Their 
coarse was as good as a charge of cavalry through 
the streets of the suburb they had to go through. 
But notwithstanding his recklessness. Jack drove 
well, and nobody came to any harm. When 
he threw the reins to the groom the mare was 
straining and quivering in every muscle, half to 
the admiration, half to the alarm of her faith- 
ful attendant, whose life was devoted to her. 
** But, bless you, she likes it," he said in confi- 
dence to his friends, when he took the palpi- 
tating animal to her stable at the Green Man.. 
"Nothing she likes better, though he's took it 
out of her this morning, he have. I reckon the 
governor have been a-taking it out of Mm.*' 

The governor, however, was a man of honor, 
and did. not once again recur to the subject- 
matter on the way, which would have been dif- 
ficult, nor during the long day which Jack spent 
in the office within his father's reach. In the 
afternoon some one came in and asked him sud- 
denly to dinner, somewhere on the other side of 
Masterton, and the poor young fellow consented 
in a half despair which ho tried to think was 
prudence. He had been turning it over and 
over in his mind all day. Make an end of it ! 
These words seemed to bo written all over the 
office walls, as if it was so easy to make an end 
of it! And poor Jack jumped at the invitation 
in despairing recklessness, glad to escape from 
himself anyhow for the^ moment. Mr. Brown- 
low thus went home alone. He was earlier than 
usual, and be found Sara at Mrs. Swayne's 
door, praying, coaxing and teasing Pamela to 
go up the avenue with her. "Oh, please, I 
would rather not," Mr. Brownlow heard her 
say, and then he caught the quiet upward glance, 
foil of a certain wistful disappointment, as she 
looked up and saw that Jack was not there. 
Poor Pamela did not know what to say or what 
to think, or how to look him in the face for con- 



fusion and shame, when he alighted .at the gate 
and came toward the two girls. And then for 
the fii-st time he began to talk to her, though 
her mind was in such a strange confusion that 
she could not tell what he said. He talked and 
Sara talked, drawing her along with them, she 
scarcely could tell how, to the other side of the 
road, to the great open gates. Then Mr. Brown- 
low gave his daughter suddenly some orders for 
old Betty ; and Pamela, in utter consternation 
and alarm, found herself standing alone by his 
side, with nobody to protect her. But he did not 
look unkind. He looked down upon her, on the 
contrary, pitifully, almost tenderly, with a kind of 
fatherly kindness. "My poor child," he said, 
"you live with your mother, don't you ? I dare 
say you must think it dull sometimes. But life 
is dull to a great many of us. You must not 
think of pleasure or amnscmcntthat is bought at 
thccx|)ense of better things." 

"I?" said Pamela, in surprise; "indeed I 
never have any amusement ;" and the color came 
up hotly in her cheeks, for she saw that some> 
thing was in the words more than met the car. 

" There are different kinds of amusement,** 
said Mr. Brownlow. " Does not your mother 
come out with you when you come to walk? 
You are too young to be left by yourself. 
Don't he vexed with me for saying so. You 
arc !)ut a child ; — and I onde knew some one 
who was like you," lie said, looking at her again 
with friendly compassionate eyes. He was think- 
ing as he looked at her that Jack had been risht. 
He was even sorry in an inexorable way for ner 
disappointment, her inevitable heart-break, which 
he hoped, at her age, would be got over lightly. 
Yes ; no doubt she was innocent, foolish, poor lit- 
tle thing, and it was she who would have to pay 
for that — but spotless and guileless all through, 
down to the very depths of her dewy eyes. 

Pamela stood before her mentor with her 
cheeks blazing and burning and her eyes cast 
down. Then she saw but too well what he had 
meant. He had seen her yesterday with his 
son, and he had sent Mr. John away, and it was 
all ended forever. This was what it meant, as 
Pamela thought. And it was natural that she 
should feel her heart rise against him. He was 
very kind, but he was inexorable. She stood 
by him with her heart swelling so against her 
bosom that she thought it would burst, but too 
proud to make any sign. Tliis was why he had 
addressed her, brought her away from her 
mother's door, contrived to speak to her alone. 
Pamela's heart swelled, and a wild anger took 
possession of her; but she stood silent before 
him, and answered not a single word. He had 
no claim upon her that she should take his ad- 
vice or obey him. To him at least she had 
nothing to say 

"It is true, my poor child," he said again, 
* * there are some pleasures that are very costly, and 
are not worth the cost. You are angry, but I 
can not help it. Tell your mother, and she will 
say the same thing as I do— and go with her 
when you go out. You are very young, and you 
will find this always the best." 

" I don't know why you should speak to me 
so," said Pamela, with her heart beating, as it 
were, in her very ears. " Miss Brownlow goes 
out by herself— I — I — am a poor girl — I can not 
bo watcUcd «\\\a^'^ — wcA^ q\v^\?\c^ ^wsJ^^V^"^ 
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! should I ?" cried llio girl, ivilh a liicle liiilsl of 
]iHsi*i<iru HcrcliBcki wero urimson, nnd hercjoa 
wum full, but alio would not haro druppeil ilio 
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all he enirj ; and ilgave tholnat louch tohei sup- 
pressed mgo nnd poHsiDiJ — how did ho dare call 
hor poor child? But Sara came out juat then 
fmm old HGttj's, nndslood siock-siill, confounded 
' lier friend's looks. Sarn eoald neo tliat aotnc- 
nghiij liBpnenedjliat ahc conid not [cll whnl 
_ ivas. Shu looked from Pamela to her father, 
ittd from hei" fiuhor to Piimela, nnd could make 
'MothinB of ic. "Whal is the matter 7" sho nsked, 
in suL'priss; and then it iros Pamela's turn to 
bethink hcL'seir, and defend het own cause. 

" There ianotliing the matter," shOsaid, "cs- 
copt that you IinVoleft mo standing here, Miss 
Browulow, and I must go home. I have ray or- 
busincBs to ihiak of, hut I cnu't expect jou 
tliink of that. There is nothina wrong." 

"You are angry because I loft jon," said Sam 
in dismay. "Don't be so foolish, Pamela. I had 
inielhing to say to old Betty — and then popa 

AndmamnuLis waiting for mc, " said Pamela 
_ lierpaasion. "Good-bye. Shcwanlsmo, and 

i'OU don't. And I dare say we shiill not ho very 
ong here. Good-night, good-night." Thos she 
left them, runaing, so that she could not hear 
any call, though indeed her bonn wns beating 
too lond to lut any tiling else he audible, jarring 
against her earn like an iuatrument out of tunc. 
" She bos got her father — she doesn't want me. 
Xobody wants me but mamma. We will go 
.iway — wo win go away T' Pamela aoid to ,iier- 
Bclf: and sharan|>ii3sionatclyacruBs the road, and 
disappeared hcfuro any thing could be done to 
detain hor. The fatber nnd duugbter looked 
after her from the gato with dilTerent thoughts; 
Baraumitacil nnd a little indignant — Mr. Brown- 
low Tery grave and compaisioiiato, knowing how 

"Wlint nils her?" said Snra — "papa, what is 

the matter? la shofrightencdfbr yon? or what 

^avo I done ? I never saw her like this before." 

"You should not have left her bo longby her- 

telf," said Mr. Broivnlow, seizing upon I'umela's 

""Tn preleKt. 

"Ton told mo to go," cried Sara, injared. " I 
er thought little I'smcia vras so quick-temper- 
Lot me go and tell her I did not mean it. 
5 will not stay a moment — wail for me, papa." 
"said Mr. Brownlow, and ho loot 
arm and drew it within his own with 



kind, though you mean it to be kind. Xioavo hot 
to herself now. I have something to saytoyon," 
and he led her away up the avenue. It woa noth- 
ing but the promise of this something to eay 
ivhich induced Sara, much ngalnst bei will, to 
leave her liiilc friend unconsoioci; but she yield- 
ed, and she was not rewarded fur yielding. Mr. 
Brownlow had nothing lo say that cither explain- 
ed Pamela's sadden pussioa or threw any light 
npon other matters which might bnvc been still 
more interesting. Howovi-'r, Klie had lien taken 
.borne, and dinner wns impr-n-lini; before Sura ivas 
" ■ of till", nnd riiiiclii, poor child, rc- 



Shc wns not just then llii liking uf coneuliiliun, 
On the contrary', she would have refused any eoii- ! 
' aohition Sara could liave offered her witTi n kinij I 
of yoatbful fury. Shu rushed home, poor clllld, 
thinMiig of nothing but of taking refuge in her 
mother's boEom, and commanicating her ^dk ' 
and injuries. She was still but a child, and itaa 
child's impulse was slrcng upon her; notwith- 
standing that nil thefurmcr innocent inystp)^ of 
Mr. John's attentions had been locked in her 
own bosom, not so much for seci-ccy's sake oB Iw ' 
reason of thni " awect shamcfuccdness" wiiieb 



inol unconsolcd. 



as wns natural, the lesser pressure yielded to lht> ' 
greater, She had been insulted, ns ahe ihoughl, 
her feelings outraged in cold Mood, rcprunilt 
cast upon her which she did not dcacivi.-, and all 
by the eeerct iuesornble Fpcctnlor whoee look lind 
destroyed her young happiness, nnd dispdlcd nil 
her pleasant drcama. Slic rushed in Justin time 
to hide from the world — whicli was represented 
by old Betty at her lodge uindow, nnd Mrs. 
Swayne nther kitchen door— the great hot scold- 
ing tears, big and sudden, and ^ iulcut as a tlinn- 
der-storm, which wero coming in a flood. Blio 
threw the doorofthc little parlor open, andrnnhcd 
in and flung herself duwn at her mother's feci. 
Andiben thepassionofsobs that had been coming 
burst funh. Poor Mrs. Preston in great alarm 
gathered up the little figure that lay nt her feet 
into her arras, and asked, "What was it? — lyhatj 
was the mntler ?" making a hundred confused in-| 
quirics; until at last, seeing all reply was impoaM-j 
tile, the mother only soothed her child on her bo- j 
som, and held her close, andcnllcdhcralllheien-) 
dcr name.1 that ever a mother's fancy conld in- j 
vent, " My love, my darling, tny own chUd," liioi 
poor woman said, holding her closer and uoscr, 
trembling with Pamela's sobs, beginning In feet 
her own heart beat loud in her bosom, and im- 
agining a thousand calamiiice. Then by dcBrccs 
the short broken stury cnmc. Mr. John bad been 
very kind, fie used to pass sometimes, and fo 
say a word or two, nnd Mr. Brownlow had seen 
them together. So, Mr. John had never sold any 
tiling — never, oh, tievcr any thing that heslionld 
not have said— airways had been like — like — 
Budcl Mammal . No, never, never, nei'erl 
And Mr. Brownlow hud come and spoken to hor. 
He bod said — but Pamela did not know wlint, 
he hod said. He bnd been very cruel, and * 
she knew tbut for her sake ho hud sent Mr. [ 
John away. The dog-cart had come up without { 
him. The cruel, cruel father had come alone, , 
and Mr. John was ban'iahed— " And it is all for 
Pamela's stoiy. She 
thought in her heart th^t the lost wns the 
of nil, but in fact it 



id piiiuancy I 
Mr. John was merely oi 
are that she would nevt 
tell her pitiful tale ti 



lallhe _ __ 

the thingwliichgave«__ , 
l!f she bad known that 
nt to dinner, the chances ' 
!r have found conrugo to 
hei; mother. Dut when 

_ _ . n tjTigical the poor Utllo 

heroiae-vlctlm becomes strong. Pamela's diSHp- ' 
polntmcQt, her anger, nnd the budding sentiment 
with which She regarded Mr. John, all found cs- 
iression in this outburst. Slio wns not to see | 
ilm to-night, nor perhaps ever again. And she 
had been seeing him moft days' and most even- | 
ings, always by chance, with a iivect nnexpcct- ' 
cduess ivhich made tile expectation altvnj's the I 
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dearer. When that was taken out of her life, 
liow ^rey it became all in a moment. And then 
Mr. Brownlow had presumed to scold her, to 
blame her for what she had been doing, she 
whom nobodv ever blamed, and to talk as if she 
souj^ht amusement at the cost of better things. 
And Pamela was virtuously confident of never 
seeking amusement. " He spoke as if I 'Were 
one to go to balls and things," she said through 
her tears, not remembering at the moment that 
she did sometimes think longingly of the youthful 
indulgences common enough to other young 
]K;ople from which she was shut out. All this 
confused and incoherent story Mra. Preston pick- 
ed np in snatches, and had to piece them togeth- 
er as best she could. And as she was not a 
wise woman, likely to take the highest ground, 
she took up what was perhaps the best in the 
point of view of consolation at least. She took 
her child's part with all the unhesitating devotion 
of a partisan. Trne, she might be uneasy about 
it in the bottom of her heart, and startled to see 
how much farther than she thought things had 
gotfe ; but still in the first place and above all, 
she was Pamela's partisan, which was of all de- 
vices that could have been contrived the one most 
comforting. As soon as she had got over her 
first surprise, it came to her naturally to pity her 
child, and pet and caress her, and agree with her 
that the father was very cruel and unsympa- 
thetic, and that poor Mr. John had been carried 
off to some unspeakable banishment. Had she 
heard the story in a different way, no doubt she 
would have taken up Mr. Brownlow's role, and 
prescribed prudence to the unwary little girl ; 
but as soon as she understood that Pamela had 
been blamed, Mrs. Preston naturally took up 
arms in her child's defense. She laid her daugh- 
ter down to rest upon the horse-hair sofa, and got 
her a cup of tea, and tended her as if she had 
been ill ; and as she did so all her faculties woke 
up, and she called all her reason together to find 
some way of mending matters. Mr. John! 
might he perhaps be the protector — the best of all 
protectors — with whom she conld leave her child 
in full security? Why should it not be so? 
When this wonderful new idea occurred to her, 
it made a great commotion in her mind, and call- 
ed to life a project which she had put aside some 
time before. It moved her so much, and took such 
decided and immediate form, that Mrs. Preston 
oven let fall hints incomprehensible to Pamela, 
and to which, indeed, absorbed as she was, she 
gave but little attention. ** Wait a little," Mrs. 
Preston said, **wait a little; we may do better 
than you think for. Tour poor mother can do 
but little for you, my pet, but yet we may find 
friends — " ** I don't know who can do any thing 
for ns,'* Pamela answered, disconsolately. And 
then her mother nodded her head as if to herself, 
and went with the gleam of a superior constant- 
ly in her eye. The plan was one that could not 
be revealed to the child, and about which, indeed, 
the child, wrapped up in her own thoughts, was 
not curious. It was not a new intention . It was 
A plan she had been hoarding up to be nmde use 
of should she be ill — should there be any danger 
cif leaving her young daughter alone in the world. 
Now, thank heaven, the Catastrophe was not so 
uppalling as that, and yet it was appalling, for 
Pamela's happiness was concerned. She watch- 
ed over her child through all that evening, soothed, 



took her paiH, adopted her point of view with 
a readiness that even startled Pamela ; and all 
the time she was nursing her project in lier own 
heart. Under other circumstances, no doubt, 
Mrs. Preston would have been grieved, if not 
angry, to hear of the sudden rapid development 
of interest in Mr. John and all their talks and 
accidental meetings of which she now heard for 
the first time. But Pamela's outburst of grief 
and rage had taken her mother by storm ; and 
then, if some one else had assailed the child, 
whom had she but her mother to take her part? 
This was Mrs. Preston's reasoning. And it was 
quite as satisfactory to her as if it had been a 
great deal more convincing. She laid all her 
plans as she soothed her little daughter, shaking 
as it were little gleams of comfort from the lap- 
pets of her cap, as she nodded rcasoningly at her 
child. ** We may find friends yet, Pamela," 
she would say; "we are not so badly off as to 
be without friends." Thus she concealed her 
weakness with a mild hopefulness, knowing no 
more wliat results they were to bring about, what 
unknown wondere would come out of them, than 
did the little creature by her side, whose narrow 
thoughts were bounded by the narrow circle which 
centred in Mr. John. Pamela was thinking, 
where was he now ? was he thinking of her ? was 
he angry because it was through her he was suffer- 
ing ? and then with bitter youthful disdain of the 
cruel father who had banished him and reproved 
her, and who had no right — no right! Then 
the little girl, when her passion was-spent, took up 
another kind of thought — the light of anger and 
resistance began to fade out of her eyes. After 
all, she was a poor girl — they were all poor, every 
body belonging to her. And Mr. John was a rich 
man's son. Would it, perhaps, bo right for the 
two poor women to steal away, softly, sadly, as 
they came ; and go out into the world again, and 
leave the man who was rich and strong and had 
a right to be happy to come back and enjoy his 
good things ? Pamela's tears and her looks both 
changed with her thoughts — her wavering pretty 
color, the fiush of agitation and emotion went off 
her cheeks, and left her pale as the sky is when 
the last sunset tinge has disappeared out of it. 
Her tears became cold tears, wrung out as from 
a rock, instead of the hot, passionate, abundant 
rain. She did not say any thing, but shivered 
and cried piteously on her mother's shoulders, 
and complained of cold. Mrs. Preston took her 
to bed, as if she had been still a child, and cover- 
ed her up, and dried her eyes, and sat by the pnle 
little creature till sleep stepped in to her help. 
But the mother had not changed this time in 
sympathy with her child. She was supported by 
something Pamela heard not of. " We may 
find friends — we are not so helpless as that," she 
said to herself ; and even Pamela's sad looks did 
not change her. She knew what she was going 
to do. And it seemed to her, as to most inex- 
perienced plotters, that her plan was elaborate 
and wise in the extreme, and that it must ba 
crowned with success. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PnCEBE THOMSON. 

It was only two days after this when Mr. 
Brownlow received that message from old Mrs. 
Fennell which disturbed him so much. The 
message was brought by Nancy, who was in the 
office waiting for him when he made his appear- 
ance in the morning. Nancy, who had been 
old Mrs. Thomson's maid, was not a favorite 
with Mr. Brownlow, and both she and her pres- 
ent mistress were aware of that ; but Mrs Fen- 
nelPs message was urgent, and no other messen- 
ger was to be had. "You was to come directly, 
that was what she said." Such was Nancy's 
commission. She was a very tall gaunt old wom- 
an, and she stood very upright and defiant, as in 
an enemy's country, and no questions could draw 
any more from her. " She didn't tell me what 
she was a-wanting of. I'm not one as can be 
trusted, " said Nancy. " You was to go direttly, 
that was what she said." 

** Is she ill ?" said Mr. Brownlow. 

" No, she ain't ill. She's crooked ; but she's 
always crooked since ever I knew her. You was 
to come directly ; that's all as I know." 

" Js it about something she wants ?" said Mr. 
Brownlow again ; he was keeping himself down, 
and trying not to allow his anxiety to be reawak- 
ened. **I am very busy. My son shall go over. 
Or if she will let me know what it is she wants." 

** She wants you," said Nancy. " That's what 
she wants. I can't say no more, for, I scorn to 
deny it, I don't know no more ; but it ain't Mr. 
John she wants, it's you." 

** Then tell her I will come about one o'clock," 
said Mr. Brownlow ; and he returned to his pa- 
pers. But this was only a pretense. He would 
not let even such a despicable adversary as old 
Nancy see that the news disturbed him. He went 
on with his paj>ers, pretending to read them, but 
he did not know what he was reading. Till one 
o'clock ! It was but ten o'clock then. No doubt 
it might be some of her foolish complaints, some 
of the grievances she was constantly accumula- 
ting ; or, on the other hand, it might be — Mr. 
Brownlow drew his curtain aside for a minute, 
and he saw that young Powys was sitting at his 
usual desk. The young man had fallen back 
again into the cloud from which he had seemed 
to bo delivered at the time of his visit to Brown- 
lows. He was not working at that moment ; he 
was leaning his head on his hand, and gazing 
with a very downcast look at some minute char- 
acters on a bit of paper before him — calculations 
of some kind it seemed. Looking at him, Mr. 
Brownlow saw that he began to look shabby — 
white at the elbows, as well as clouded and heavy 
over the eyes. He drew back the curtain again 
and returned to his place, but with his mind too 
much agitated even for a pretense at work. Had 
the old woman's message any thing to do with 
this youth ? Had his calculations which he was 
attending to when he ought to have been doing 
his work any connection with Mrs. Fennell's 
sudden summons? Mr. Brownlow was like a 
man surrounded by ghosts, and he did not know 
from what quarter or in what shape they might 
next assail him. But he had so far lost his self- 
command that he could not wait and fight with 
his assailants till the hour he mentioned. He 
took up his hat at last, huiTicdly, and called to 



Mr. Wrinkell to say that he was going out. " 1 
shall be back in half an hour," Mr. Brownlow 
said. The head-clerk stood by and watched his 
employer go out, and shook his head. " He'll 
retire before long," Mr. Wrinkell said to himself. 
** You'll see he will ; and I would not give a six- 
pence for the business after he is gone." But 
Mr. Brownlow was not aware of this thonght. 
He was thinking nothing about the business. 
He was asking himself whether it was the com- 
pound interest that young Fowys was calculatiiig, 
and what Mrs. Fennell knew about it. All his 
spectres, after a moment of ineffectual repression, 
were bursting forth again. 

Mrs. Fennell had put on her best cap. She 
had put it on in the morning before even she had 
sent Nancy with her message. It was a token 
to herself of a great emergency, even if her son- 
in-law did not recognize it as such. And she 
sat in state in her little drawing-room, which 
was not adorned by any flowers from Brownlows 
at that moment, for Sara had once more forgot- 
ten her duties, and had not for a long time gone 
to see her grandmother. But there was iftore 
than the best cap to signalize the emergency. 
The fact was, that its wearer was in a very real 
and genuine state of excitement. It was not 
pretense but reality which freshened her forehead 
under her grim bands of false hair, and made her 
eyes shine from amid their wrinkles. She had 
seated herself in state on a high arm-chair, with 
a high foot-stool : but it was because, really and 
without pretense, she had something to say which 
warranted all her preparations. A gleam of 
pleasure flashed across her face when she heard 
Mr. Brownlow knock at the door. " I thought 
he'd come sooner than one," she said, with irre- 
pressible satisfaction, even though Nancy was 
present. She would not betray the secret to the 
maid whom she did not trust, but she could not 
but make a little display to her of the power she 
still retained. *'I knew he'd come," she went 
on, with exultation ; to which Nancy, on her 
part, could not but give a provoking reply. 

'*Them as plots against the innocent *nl wars 
comes early," said Nancy. "I've took notice 
of that afore now," 

" And who is it in this house that plots against 
the innocent ?" said Mrs. Fennell, with trembling 
rage. "Take you care what you say to them 
that's your mistress, and more than yonr mis- 
tress. You're old, and you'd find it harder than 
vou think to get another home like this. Go and 
bring me the things I told yon of. You've got 
the money. If it wasn't for curiosity and the 
key-hole, you'd been gone before now." 

"And if it wasn't as there's something to be 
cnr'us about it you wouldn't have sent me, not 
you," said Nancy, which was so near tho tmth 
that Mrs. Fennell trembled in her chair. Bat 
Nancy did not feel disposed to go to extremities, 
and as Mr. Brownlow entered she disappeared. 
He had grown pale on his way up the stairs. 
The moment had come when, perhaps, he nyist 
hear his own secret discovery proclaimed as it 
were on the housetop, and it can not be denied 
that he had grown pale. 

"Well?" he said, sitting down opposite to his 
mother-in-law on the nearest chair. His breath 
and his courage were both gonn, and he conld 
not find another word to say. 

" Well, John Brownlow," she said, not withont 
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a certain triumph mingled with her agitation. 
** Bat before I s&y a word let us make sure that 
Nancy and her long ears is out of the way." 

Mr. Brownlow rose with a certain reluctance, 
opened the door, and looked up and down the 
stair. When he came in again a flush had taken 
the place of his paleness, and he came and drew 
his chair close to Mrs. Fennell, bending forward 
toward her. " What is the matter ?" he said ; 
"is it any thing you want, or any thing I can 
do for you ? Tell me what it is !" 

**If it was any thing as I wanted it might 
pass,'* said Mrs. Fennell, with a little bitterness ; 
*' you know well it wasn't that you were thinking 
of. But I don't want to lose time. There's no 
time to be lost, John Brownlow. What I've got 
to say to you is that she*s been to see me. I've 
seen her with my own eyes." 

**Who?" said Mr. Brownlow. 

Then the two looked at each other. She, 
keen, eager, and old, with the cunning of age in 
her face, a heartless creature beyond all impres- 
sions of honesty or pity — he, a man, very open 
to such influences, with a heart both true and 
tender, and yet as eager, more anxious than she. 
They faced each other, he with eyes which, not- 
withstanding their present purpose, " shone clear 
with honor," looking into her bleared and twink- 
ling orbs. What horrible impulse was it that, 
for the first time, united two such different beings 
thus? 

" I've seen her,'* said Mrs. Fennell. " There's 
no good in naming nnmes. She's turned up at 
last. I might have played you false, John 
Brownlow, and made better friends for myself, 
but I thought of my Bessie's bairns, and I played 
you true. She came to see me yesterday. My 
heart's beating yet, and I can't get it stopped. 
I've seen her — seen her with my own eyes." 

"That woman? Phoebe—?" .Mr. Bi-ownlow's 
voice died away in his throat ; he conld not pro- 
nounce the last word. Cold drops of perspiration 
rose to his forehead. He sank back in his chair, 
never taking his eyes from the weird old woman 
who kept nodding her head at him, and gave no 
other reply. Thus it had come upon him at last 
without any disguise. His face was as white as 
if he had fainted ; his strong limbs shook ; his 
eyes were glassy and without expression. Had 
he been any thing but a strong man, healthy in 
brain and in frame, he would have had a fit. But 
he was healthy and strong ; so strong that the 
horrible crisis passed over him, and he came to 
himself by degrees, and was not harmed. 

"But you did not know her," he said, with a 
gasp. " You never saw her ; you told me so. 
How could you tell it was she ?" 

" Tell, indeed ! " said Mrs. Fennell, with scoiii ; 
*' me that knew her mother so well, and Fennell 
that was her blood relation! But she did not 
make any difficulty about it. She told me her 
name, and asked all about her old mother, and if 
she ever forgave her, and would have cried about 
it, the fool, though she's near as old as me." 

"Then she did not know?" said Mr. Brown- 
low, with a great jump of his laboring breast. 

" Know I I never gave her time to say what 
phe knew or what she did not know," cried Mrs. 
Fennell ; " do you think I was going to have her 
there, hanging on, a-asking questions, and may 
he Nancy coming in that knew her once? I hope 
f know better than that, for my Bessie's children's 



sake. I packed her ofl^, that was what I did. I 
asked her how slic could dare to come nigh me 
as was an honest, woman, and had nothing to do 
with fools that run awav. I told her she broke 
her mother's heart, and so she would, if she had 
had a heart to break. I sent her off quicker than 
she came. You have no call to be dissatisfied 
with me." 

Here John Brownlow's heart, which was in his 
breast all this time, gave a great throb of indig- 
nation and protest. But he stifled it, and said 
nothing. He had to bring himself down to the 
level of his fellow-conspirator. He had no leis- 
ure to be pitiful : a little more courtesy or a 
little less, what did it matter? He gave a sigh, 
which was almost like a groan, to relieve himself 
a little, but ho could not speak. 

"Oh yes, she came to me to be her friend," 
said the old woman, with triumph : " talking of 
her mother, indeed ! If her mother had had the 
heart of a Christian she would have provided for 
my poor Fennell and me. And to ask me to 
wrong my Bessie's children for a woman I never 
saw — " 

"What did she ask you?" said Mr. Brown- 
low, sternly; " better not to talk about hearts. 
What did she know ? what did she say?" 

"John Brownlow," said Mrs. Fennell, "you've 
not to speak like that to me, when I've just been 
doing yon a service against myself, as it were. 
But it was not for you. Don't you think it was 
for you. It was for my Bessie's bairns. What 
do you think she would know ? She's been away 
for years and years. She's been a-soldiering nt 
the other side of the world. But I could have 
made her my friend forever, and got a good pro- 
vision, and no need to ask for any thing I want. 
Don't you think I can't see that. It was for their 
sake." 

Mr. Brownlow waved his hand impatiently ; 
but still it was true that he had brought himself 
to her level, and was in her power. After this 
there was a silence, broken only by the old wom- 
an's exclamations of triumph. " Oh yes ; I sent 
her away. I am not one that thinks of myself, 
though I might have made a kind friend," said 
Mrs. Fennell ; and her son intently sat and list- 
ened to her, gradually growing insensible to the 
honor, thinking of the emergency alone. 

"Did she say any thing about her son?"'he 
asked at last ; he glanced round the room as he 
did so with a little alarm. He would scarcely 
have been surprised had he seen young Powys 
standing behind him with that calculation of 
compound interest in his hand. 

" I don't know about no son," said Mrs. Fen- 
nell. " Do you think I gave her time to talk ? 
I tell you I packed her off faster, a deal faster, 
than she came. The impudence to come to me ! 
But she knows yon, John Brownlow, and if she 
goes to you, you had best mind what you say. 
Folk think you're a good lawyer, but I never had 
any opinion of your law. You're a man that 
would blurt a thing out, and never think if it was 
prudent or not. If she goes to you, she'll get it 
all out of you, unless you send her to me — ay, 
send her to me. To come and cry about her moth- 
er, the old fool, and not far short of my age !" 

" What was she like ?" said Mr. Brownlow 
ngain. He did not notice the superfluous re- 
marks she made. He took l\^v voNs««t \\>\kv\\-5. 
; mind, aud \\\i\l wtx^ w\\\ \scwi \!cs» ^^ix NiKt wgvsiNsssi. 
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of himself, what did that matter ..to him? At 
any other time he would have smiled. 

"Like? I don't know what she was like," 
said Mrs. Fennell ; *^ always a plain thing all 
her life, though she would have made me think 
that Fennell once — stuff and nonsense, and a 
pack of lies — ^like ? She was like — Nancy, that 
kind of tall creature. Nancy was a kind of a re- 
lation, too. But as for what she was like in par- 
ticular, I didn't pay no attention. She was 
dressed in things I wouldn't have given sixpence 
for, and she was in a way — '* 

** What sort of a way ? what brought her here ? 
How did she find you out?" said Mr. Brownlow. 
*' Afterward I will listen to your own opinions. 
I beg of you to be a Utile more exact. Tell 
me simply the facts now. Remember of how 
much importance it is." 

"If I had not known it was of importance I 
should not have sent for you, " said Mrs. Fennell ; 
** and as for my opinions, I'll give them when I 
think proper. Yon are not the man to dictate 
to me. She was in a way, and she came to me 
to stand her friend. She thought I had inilu- 
once, like. I didn't tell her, John Brownlow, as 
^ha was all wrong, and I hadn't no influence. 
It's what I ought to have, me that brought the 
mother of these children into the world ; but folks 
forget that, and also that it was of us the muncy 
came. I told her nothing, not a word. It's 
least said that's soonest mended. I sent her 
away, that'* all that you want to know." 

Mr. Brownlow shook his head. It was not all 
lie wanted to know. He knew it was not over, 
aind ended with this one appearance, though his 
dreadful auxiliary thought so in her ignorance. 
For him it was but the beginning, the firet step in 
her work. There were still five montlis in which 
she could make good her claims, and find them 
out first if she did not know them, prove any thing, 
overy thing, as people did in such cases. But he 
did not enter into vain explanations. 

" It is not all over," he said. " Do not think 
so. She will find something out, and she will 
turn up again. I want to know where she lives, 
and how she found you out. We are not done 
with her yet," said Mr. Brownlow, again wiping 
the heavy moisture from his brow. 

" You are done with her if you are not a fool 
to go and seek her," said Mrs. Fennell. **I 
can't tell you what she is, nor where she is. 
She's Phoebe Thomson. Oh, yes, you're fright- 
ened when I say her name — frightened that 
Nancy should hear; but I sent Nancy out on 
puri)Ose. lam not one to forget. Do you think 
I got talking with her to find out every thing ? 
I sent her away. That's what I did for the chil- 
dren, not asking and asking, and making a talk, 
and putting things into her head as if she was of 
consequence. I turned her to the door, that's 
what I did ; and if you're not a fool, John Brown- 
A)w, or if you have any natural love fbr your 
children, you'll do the same." 

Again Mr. Brownlow groaned within himself, 
hut he could not free himself from this associate. 
It was one of the consequences of evil-doing, the 
first obvious one which had come in his way. 
He had to bear her insulu;, to put himself on her 
level, even to be, as she was, without compunc- 
tion. Their positions were changed, and it was 
he now who was in the old woman's power ; she 
Mat/ a hundred supposed injuries boarded up in 



her mind to avenge upon him, even while she did 
him substantial sen-ice. And she was cruel with 
the remorseless cold-blooded cruelty of a crea- 
ture whose powers of thought and sympathy were 
worn out. He wondered at her as he sat and 
saw her old eyes glisten with pleasure at the 
thought of having sent this poor injured robbed 
woman away. And he was her accomplice, her 
instigator, and it was for Bessie's children. The 
thought made him sick and giddy. It was only 
with an effort that he recovered fiimself. 

"When a woman conies back after twenty- 
five years, she docs not disappear again," he said. 
"I am not blaming you. You did as was nat- 
ural to you. But tell me every thing. It might 
have been an impostor — you never saw her. 
How can you be sure it was Phcebe Thomson ? 
If Nancy even had been here — " 

**I tell you it was Phoebe Thomson," said 
Mrs. Fennell, raising her voice. And then nil 
of a sudden she became silent. Nancy had come 
quietly up staii-s, and had opened the door, and 
was looking in upon her mistress. She might 
have heard more, she might not even have heard 
that. She came in and put down some small 
purchases on the table. She was quite self-pos- 
sessed and observant, looking as she always did, 
showing no signs of excitement. And Mr. 
Brownlow looked at her steadily. Like Nancy ! 
but Mrs. Powys was not like Nancy. He con- 
eluded as this passed through his mind that 
Mrs. Fennell had named Nancy only as the first 
person that occurred to her. There was no like- 
ness — not the slightest. It went for nothing, 
and vet it was a kind of relief to him all the 
same. 

"Why do you come in like that, without 
knocking, when I've got some one with me ?" 
said Mrs. Fennell, with tremulous wrath. " It's 
like a common maid-of-all-work, that knows no 
better. I have told you that before.'* 

" It's seldom as one of the family is here," 
said Nancy, "or I'd think on't. When things 
happen so rare, folks forgets. Often and often 
I say as you're left too much alone ; but what 
with the lady yesterday and Mr. Brownlow to- 
day—" 

" What lady yesterday ?" cried Mrs. Fennell. 
* * What do you know about a lady yesterday ? 
Who ever said there was a lady 3'e8terday ? If 
you speak up to me bold like that, I'll send you 
away." 

" Oh, it's nothing to me," said Nancy. ** Yon 
know as I was out. They most always comes 
when I'm out. Fine folks is not partial to me ; 
but if you're a-going to be better looked to, and 
your own flesh and blood to come and see yoa, 
at your age, it will be good news to me." 

" My own flesh and blood don't think a great 
deal about an old woman," said Mrs. Fennell, 
swalbwing the bait. "I'm little good to any 
body now. I've seen the day when it was dif- 
ferent. And I can still be of use to them that's 
kind to me," she said, with significance. Mr. 
Brownlow sat and listened to all this, and it smote 
him with disgust. He got up, and thoagh it 
cost him an effort to do so, held out his hand to 
the old woman in her chair. 

" Tell me, or tell Jack, if you want anything," 
he said, " I can't stay now ; and if any thinf* 
occurs let me know," he added. He took no 
notice of the vehement shaking of her hand as 
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she turned toward Nancy. He looked at Nancy 
again, thoagh he did not like her. She at least 
was not to be in the conspiracy, and ho had a 
satisfaction in showing that at least he was not 
afraid of her. "If there is any thing that can 
make your mistress more comfortable," he said, 
sternly, " I have already desired you to let me 
know ; and you understand that she is hot to be 
bullied either by you or any one else — good- 
day." 

** Bullied !**said Nancy, in consternation ; but 
he did not condescend to look at her again. He 
went away silently, like a man in a dream. Up 
to this moment, he had been able to doubt. It 
was poor comfort, yet there was some comfort in 
it. When the evidence looked the most clear 
and overwhelming, he had still been able to say 
to himself that he had no direct proof, that it was 
not his business, that still it might all be a mistake. 
Now that last standing-ground was taken from 
under his feet. Mrs. .Thomson's heir had made 
herself known, she had told her name and her par- 
entage, and claimed kindred with his mother-in- 
law, who, if she had been an impostor, could have 
convicted her ; and the old woman, on the con- 
trary, had been convinced. It was a warm sum- 
mer day, but Mr. Brownlow shivered with cold 
as he walked along the familiar streets. If she 
had but come twenty years, five-and-twenty years 
ago ! If he had but followed his own instincts 
of right and wrong, and left this odious money un- 
touched ! It was for Bessie's sake he had used 
it, to make his marriage practicable, and now the 
whirligig of time had brought about its revenges. 
Bessie's daughter would have to pay for her 
mother's good fortune. He felt himself swing 
from side to side as he went along, so confused 
was he with the multitude of his thoughts, and 
recovered himself, only with a violent effort. 
The decisive moment had come; 'It Had come 
too soon — before the time was out at which Phce- 
bc Thomson would be harmless. He could not 
put himself off any longer with the pretext that 
he was not sure. And young Powys in the of- 
fice, whom he had taken in, partly in kindness 
and partly with evil intent, sat under his eyes 
calculating the amount of that frightful interest 
which would ruin him. Mr. Brownlow passed 
several of his acquaintances in the street without 
noticing them, but not without attracting notice. 
He was so pale that the strangers who passed 
turned round to look at him. No farther delay 
— no putting off — no foolish excuses to himself. 
Whatever had to be done must be done quickly. 
Unconsciously he had quickened his pace, and 
went, on pt a speed which few men could have 
kept up with. He was strong, and his excite- 
ment gave him new strength. It must be done, 
one thing or another ; there was no way of escap- 
ing the dtemative now. 

There are natures which are driven wild and 
frantic by a great excitement, and there are oth> 
crs which are calmed and steadied in face of an 
emergency. Mr Brownlow entered his private 
o^ce with the feeling of a man who was about 
to die there, and might never come out alive. 
He did not answer any one — even waved Wrin- 
kell away, who was coming to him with a bag of 
papers. ** I have some urgent private business," 
he said ; ** take every thing to my son, and don't 
let niu b3 disturbed." He said tliis in the office, 
so that every one heard him ; and tliough he 



looked at nobody, ho could see Powys look up 
from his calculations, and Jack come in some 
surprise to the open door of his room. They 
both heard him, both the young men, and won- 
dered. Jack, too, was dark and self-absorbed, 
engaged in a struggle with himself. And 
they looked at the master, the father, and said to 
themselves, in their youthful folly, that it was 
easy for him to talk of not being disturbed. 
What could he have to trouble him — he who 
could do as he liked, and whom nobody inter- 
fered with ? Mr. Brownlow, for his part, saw 
them both without looking at them, and a cer- 
tain bitter smile at his son's reserve and silence 
came to him inwardly. Jack thought it a gi*eat 
matter to be checked in his boyish love-making ; 
while, good heavens ! how different were the 
burdens, how much harder the struggles of which 
the boy was ignorant I Mr. Brownlow went in 
and shut the door. He was alone then — shut out 
from every body. No one could tell or even 
guess, the conflict in his mind — not even his 
young adversary outside, who was reckoning up 
the compound interest. He paused a little, and 
sat down, and bent his head on his hands. Was 
he praying ? He could not have told what it was. 
It was not prayer in woi^s. If it had been, it 
would have been a prayer for strength to do 
wrong. That was what he was struggling after 
— strength to shut out all compunctions — to be 
steadily cruel, steadily false. Coujd God have 
granted him that? but his habits were those of a 
good man all the same. He paused when he was 
in perplexity, and was silent, and collected his 
thoughts, not without a kind of mute customary 
appeal ; and then flung his hands away from his 
face, and started to his feet with a thrill of hor- 
ror. "Help me to sin !" was that what it had 
bec^ in his heart to say ? 

He spent the whole day in the office, busy 
with very hard and heavy work. He went mi- 
nutely into all those calculations which ha sn])- 
posed young Powys to be making. And when 
ho bad put down the last cipher, he opened all 
his secret places, took out all his memorandums, 
every security he possessed, all his notes of in- 
vestments, the numberless items which composed 
his fortune. He worked at his task like a clerk 
making up oixlinary accounts, yet there was some- 
thing in his'silent speed, his wrapt attention, the 
intense exactness of every note, which was very 
different frbm the steady indifference of daily 
work. When he had put every thing down, and 
made his last calculation, he laid the two papers 
together on his desk. A little glimmering of 
hope had, perhaps, awakened in him, from tho 
very fact of doing something. He laid them 
down side by side, and the little color that had 
come into his face vanished out of it in an instant. 
If there had been but a little over ! If he could 
have felt that he had something left, he might 
still, at the eleventh hour, have had strength to 
make the sacrifice ; but the figures which stared 
him in the face meant ruin. ReslitHtiou would 
cost him every thing — more than every thing. 
It would leave him in debt ; it would mortgage 
even that business which the Brownlows of ilas- 
terton had maintained so long. It would plunge 
his children down, down in an instant out of the 
place they Iiad been educated to fill. It would 
take from himself the means of being as he was — 
one of the benefactoi'S of U\tt WMJCLVj^^vkX^v.N^-i^.Nssk. 
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P«ll (jooii works. Guoil woi liB ! " liuii it whs "*ilh ' pause* of caiiii 
'Hie iiiheriULiice of l)ie widow anl the orpbana , so mui'li^ and often 

ibat ho (lid lliem. All Ih'a cnmo before liim as 

clearl<r oa if it had been written in linei of light 

— an unedflcaied, imprailent womnn — a cmature 

irho had run awaj from her frieodi^ abandoned 

her mothor— a boy who was goinB to ihc bnd — 

a family unaccustomed to wealth, who would 

squander and who would not enjoj it. And, on 

the other hand, himself who bad increased ii, 

UBed it well, serred both God and man witli it. 

The struggle was long, and it whs hard, but in 

the end tlie natural result came. His half-con- 

sciaus appeal wajauBwerod somehow, though not 

from on high. The strengthcame to him which 

he had asked for — Btrcngth to do wrong. But 

all the clerks started, and Mr. Wrinkdl himself 

look o£r hit Epectnclea, and seriously considered 

wholhor ho should send for adoctor, when in tha 

eToning, just before the hour for learing t)ie of- 
■]fiee, Mr. Brovrnlow suddenly opened the door 
^~Uid called young Powjs into his private room. 
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CflAPTEB XX. 

Mn, Bhownlow, perliapa, did not know very 
ell what he meant when ho called young 
la room. He was in one of those 
range states of montal excitement in which a 
n is nC once confused and clear ; incapable of 
ing before him what he is about to do, yet hs 
mpi and distinct in the doing of it as if it had 
n premeditated to the Inst detail. He could 
DOC have explained why nor told what it was he 
proposedto himself ; in short, ha hod in Ma own 
mind proposed notliing to himself. Ho was 
swayed only by araguo, intense, and overwhelm- 
ing necessity to have the matter before him set 
straight somehow, and, confosed ns his own mind 
was, and Utile os ho knew of his own intentions, 
ho yet went on, as by iho diroctest inspiration, 
marching boldly, calmly, yet wildly, in a kind of 
serious madness, into the darkness of this un- 
known way. He called Ihe young man to him in 
sharp, decided tones, as if he knew exaetly what he 
wanted, and was ready to enter fully into it at 
once ; and yet he did not in the least know what 
ho wanted, nor what qoestion ho was to ask, nor 
what he was to snj tha nest moment ; the only 
diing that helped him was, that as ho looked out 
■"' \is office to call Powys, he could see him pick 
bastily and put in liii pocket the bits of paper 
dotted over with onlculations, which lie hud 
lady remarked on the young man's desk. 
'Sit down," said Mr. Brownlow; "I have 
something to say to you ;" and he resumed his 
own lent at his writing-table ns if there had been 
nothing particular in the conference, and began 
mechanically to arrange the papers before him : 
as for Fowjs, he put his hand upon the back of 
the chair which stood on tlio olhcr side of the 
table, and waited, but did not sit down, being 
bewildered a little, ihoagh not half so much na 
his cniploycr was, by this sudden summons. 

"Sit down," said Mr Brownlow — "sit down; 
I want to speak to you; I hope you know ihnl I 
hiva always intended to he yonr (Vicnd — " 
"Intendedl sir," said Powys; "Ikoow that 
~ I hnvo been my friend, nnd a far better friend 
n I deserved — " Hero ho made one of those 




litilu. Mr. Btona- 
low, who knew more than Powys did, took ii u 
signify a great deal, and the idea ffat Un 
strength to proceed; and the fact is ihu tx 
once the two, unknown to each other, werelliiDlt- 
ingof the same thing — of the bits of paper eorit. 
ed with figures that were in Powys'i pockev- 
only their thoughts ran in a veir different siriis. 
" Tliat muKt bo decided rather by the ftatm 
than by the past, " said Mr. Browidow. " I cm 
say for myself without any doubt thus far, tlist 
1 have meant to be your friend — bat t most 
have your coafidence in rotam ; I do not think 
yon can have any more trustworthy counselor.* 
As Mr. Brownlow said this, it seemed to him 
that some one else, somennsecn third parly, wis 
putting the w*ards into his mouth; and his heart 
gave a flutter as he said them, thougb it 






lago 



that the lieart should take any sueb promiiimt 



As for the young man, tbero came over hit 
face a quick flush, as of sbamc. Ue touched 
with his hand instinctively, and without know- 
ing it, the breast-packet in which these papers 
were — all of which actions were distinct and full 
of meaning to the anxious eyes that were watdi- 
ingbim — and be faltered as lie spoke. "I know 
that yoH would bo my most trustworthy coan- 
selor — and I don't know bow to thank yon," he 
said ; bnt he had lowered his voice and cast 
down bis eyes. He stood holding the bock of the 
chair, and it trembled in bis grasp. He eonld 
not meet the gaxe that was fixed upon hhn. 
He stood shuffling his feel, looking dovm, red 
with embarrassment, confusion, and shame. 
Was it th»t he felt hioisolfn traitor? eatiog the 
Brownlow's bread, receiving their kindness and 
plotting against them ? It seemed to hU com- 
panion as clcnr as day. 

"Sit down," said Mr. Brownlow, fcclin phis ad- 
vantage; " let us talk of it OS friends — "and then 
be himself mode npanse, and clenched his hand 
unawares, nndfctthis be.irt contract as he pDl (ho 
last decisive question. " What are tboso cabn- 
laO'ons yon have been making all day?" 

Young Powys stalled, and became violently 
red, and looked up suddenly into his employer^ 
face. No doubt this was what he had been 
thinking of; but the question was so Eaddan,Eo 
point-blank, that it dispersed nil the involuntniy 
softenings of which he had been conscions, and 
brought back to him all his youthful pride and 
amour prapi-e and reserve olxiul his own aAair*. 
Ho looked Mr. Brownlow fall in the fiiee,-Bnd 
his agitation look a difTerent form. "Calcula- 
tions, sirl" he said, with even a touch of indii;- 
nstion in his voice; and then he loi^stoppcri, 
lest be shonld be uncourteons to his employer, 
who he was confident wishedhim well, though ho 
was BO strangely curious. "The only calcula- 
tions I have mode are about my own nffitirB,'' 
be went on. "They nroofnoinleresttoany one. 
I am sorry yon shonld have thought I ivas takinto 
up my time — " "' 

"I did not think of your time," said M^. 
Brownlo^v, with an impnlient sigh. "I have 
seen many young men tike you who have — who 
have — gone witing— from lack of experienco 
and knowledije of the world. I wish to servo 
yon. Perhaps — it is possible — I may linvu part- 
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I7 divined what is on your mind. Can't yon sec 
that it would be best in every way to make a con- 
fidant of me V\ 

All this the lawyer said involantarily, as it 
were, the words being pat into his mouth. 
They were false words, and yet they were true. 
He wanted to cheat and ruin the young man be- 
fore him, and yet he wanted to s^rve him. He 
desired his confidence that he might betray it, 
and yet he felt disposed to guide and counsel him 
as if he had been hb son. The confusion of his 
mind was such that it became a kind of exalta- 
tion. After all he meant him well — what he 
would do for him would be the best. It might 
not be justice-rjustice was one thing ; kindness, 
friendship, bounty, another — and these last he 
was ready to give. Thus, in the bewilderment 
of motives and sentiments that existed in his 
mind, he came to. find himself again, as it were, 
and to feel that he did really mean well to the 
boy. ** I wish to serve you,*' he repeated, with 
a kind of eagerness. . Would not this be to serve 
him better than by giving to his inexperienced 
hands a fairy fortune of wluch he would not know 
how to make use ? These thoughts went vaguely 
but powerfully through Mr. Brownlow's mind as 
he spoke. And the result was that he looked 
up in the young man's face with a sense of up- 
rightness which had for some time deserted him. 
It would be best in every way that there should 
be confidence between them — best for the youth, 
who, after all, had he ever so good a case, would 
probably be quite unaware how to manage it — and 
best, unquestionably best, for himself, as showing 
at once what he had to hope or feai*. Of this 
there could be no doubt. 

As for Powys, he was touched, and at the same 
time alarmed. It was the same subject which 
occupied them both, but yet they looked upon it 
with very different eyes. The Canadian knew 
what was in those scraps of paper with their lines 
of figures and awful totals, and it seemed to him 
that sooner than show them to any one, sooner 
than make a clean breast of what was in them, 
he would rather die. Yet the kindness went 
to his heart, and made him in his own eyes a 
monster. ''Divined!" he said half to himself, 
with a look of horror. If Mr. Brownlow had di- 
vined it, it seemed to Powys that he never could 
hold up his head before him again. Shame 
would stand between them, or something he 
thought shame. He had not done much that 
was wrong, but he could have shrunk into the 
very ground at the idea that his thoughts and cal- 
culations were known. In spite of himself he 
cast a piteous glance at the whiteness of his el- 
bows-r-was that how it came about that Mr. 
Brownlow divined? Pride, shame, gratitude, 
compunction, surged up in his mind, into his 
very eyes and throat, so that he could not speak 
or look at the patron who w^as so good to him, 
yet whom ho could not yield to. " Sir," ho stam- 
mered, when he had got a little command of 
himself — " you are mistaken. I — I have noth- 
ing on my mind — nothing moi-e than every 
man has who has a — a — life of his own. In- 
deed, sir," the poor youth condnued with eager- 
ness, " don't think lam ungrateful — but I — I — 
can*t tell you. I can't tell my own mother. It 
is my own fault It is nothing to any other crea- 
ture. In short, ** he added, breaking off with an 
effort, and forcing a smile, ''it is nothing — 



nothing ! — only I suppose that I am unaccustom- 
ed to the world — " 

"Sit down," said Mr. Brownlow; "come 
nearer to me, and sit down upon this chair. 
You are very young — " 

'* I am five-and-twenty, " said Powys. He said 
it hastily, answering what he thought was a kind 
of accusation ; and the words struck the lawyer 
like a blow. It was not new to him, and yet the 
very statement of that momentous number seem- 
ed to carry a certain significance. The ill-omen- 
ed fortune which made these two adversaries had 
come to the one just when the other was boni. 

"Well," said Mr. Brownlow, who felt his ut- 
terance stopped by these innocent words, "it 
does not matter. Sit down ; I have still a great 
deal to say — " 

And then he stopped with a gasp, and there 
was a pause like a pause in the midst of a battle. 
If Powys had not been preoccupied by the sub- 
ject which to him was so absorbing, though he de- 
nied its interest to any other, he could not have 
failed to be struck by the earnestness, and sup- 
pressed excitement, and eager baffled looks of his 
employer. But he was blinded by his own anx- 
ieties, and by that unconscious self-importance of 
youth which sees nothing wonderful in the fact 
of other people's interest in its own fortunes. 
He thought Mr. Brownlow was kind ; it did not oc- 
cur to him that a stronger motive was necessary 
for these persistent questions and for this intense 
interest. He was not vain — but yet it came 
natural to receive such attention, and his mind 
was not sufficiently disengaged to be surprised. 

As for the lawyer, he paused and took breath, 
and looked into the frank yet clouded face which 
was so open and communicative, and yet would 
not, could not, reveal to him the secret he want- 
ed to seize. It was not skill, it was not cunning, 
that preserved the young man's secret — was it in- 
nocence ? Had he been mistaken ? was there 
really in Powys's consciousness at least no such 
secret, but only some youthful trouble, some bo}- 
ish indiscretion, that was " on his mind." As 
Mr. Brownlow paused, and looked at his young 
companion, this thought gradually shaped itself 
within him, and for the moment it gave him a 
strange relief. He too was absorbed and preoc- 
cupied, and thrust out of the region of such light 
as might have been thrown on the subject by the 
whiteness of the seams of the young fellow's coat ; 
and then he had come to be in such deadly ear- 
nest that any lighter commonplace explanation 
would have seemed an insult to him. Yet he 
paused, and after a few moments felt as if a truce 
had been proclaimed. It had not come yet to 
the last struggle for death or life. There was 
still time to carry on negotiations, to make terms, 
to convert the enemy into a firm friend and snj)- 
porter. This conviction brought comfort to his 
mind, notwithstanding that half an hour before 
he had started up in the temerity of despair, and 
vowed to himself that, for good or evil, the deci- 
sive step must be taken at once. Now the clouds 
of battle rolled back, and a soft sensation of peace 
fell upon Mr. Brownlow's soul — peace at least for 
a time. It melted his heart in spite of himself. 
It made him think of his home, and his child, 
and the gentle evening that awaited him after 
the excitement of the day ; and then his eye fell 
upon Powys again. 

I have still a great deal to say," he went on 
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— and his voice had changed and softened beyond 
all doabt, and Powys, himself surprised, had per- 
ceived the change, though he had not an idea 
what it meant — " I have been pleased with you, 
Powys. I am not sure that you have quite kept 
up during the last few weeks ; but you began 
veiy well, and if you choose to steady yourself, 
and put away any delusion that may haunt you*' 
— here Mr. Brownlow made a little pause to give 
force to his words — " you may be of great service 
to me. I took you only on trial, you know, and 
YOU had the junior clerk's place ; but now I think 
I am justified in treating you better — after this 
your salaiy shall be double — " 

Powys gave a great start in his seat, and look- 
ed at Mr. Brownlow with a look of stupefaction. 
** Double!" he cried, with an almost hysterical 
gasp. He thought his ears or his imagination 
were deceiWng him. His wonder took all the 
expression, almost all the intelligence, out of his 
face. He sat gazing with his mouth open, wait- 
ing to hear what it could mean. 

" I will double your salary from the present 
time," said Mr. Brownlow, smiling in spite of 
himself. 

Then the young man rose up. His face be- 
came the color of fire. The tears sprang into 
his eyes. *' This was why you said you divined !'* 
he said, with a voice that was full of tears and 
an ineffable softness. His gratitude was beyond 
words. His eyes seemed to shoot arrows into 
Mr. Brownlow*s veiy soul — arrows of sharp 
thanks, and praise, and grateful applause, which 
the lawyer could not bear. The words made 
him start, too, and threw a sudden flood of light 
upon the whole subject ; bat Mr. Brownlow 
could not get the good of this, for he was abashed 
and shame-struck by the tender, undoubting, 
half-filial gratitude in the young man's eyes. 

"But I don't deserve it," cried Powys, in his 
eagerness — **I don't desen'e it, though you are 
so good. I have not been doing my work as I 
ought — I know I have not. These bills have 
been going between me and my wits. * I have 
not known what I was doing sometimes. Oh ! 
sir, forgive me ; I don't know what to say to you, 
but I don't deserve it — the other fellows deserve 
it better than I.'* 

** Never mind the other fellows," said Mr. 
Brownlow, collecting himself; ** I mean to make 
a different use of you. You may be sure that it 
is not out of goodness I am doing this," he added, 
with a strange smile that Powys could not un- 
derstand — ** you may be sure it is because I see 
in you certain — certain — capabilities — " 

Mr. Brownlow paused, for his lips were dry ; 
he was telling the truth, but he did not mean it 
to be received as truth. This was how he went 
on from one step to another. To tell a lie, or to 
tell a truth as if it were a pleasant fiction, which 
was worst ? The lie seemed the most straight- 
forward, the most innocent of the two ; and this 
was why his lips were dry, and he had to make 
a pause in his speech. 

Powys sat down again, and leaned on the table, 
and looked across at his master, his benefactor. 
That was how the young man was calling him in 
his heart. His eyes were shining as eyes only do 
after they have been moistened by tears. They 
were soft, tender, eager, moved by those last 
words into a dcoper gratitude still, an emotion 
which awoke all his faculties. **If I have any 



capabilities," he said, " I wish they were a hun- 
dred and a hundred times more. I can't tell yon, 
sir — you can't imagine — how much you hare 
done for me in a moment. And I was ashamed 
when you said you had divined ! I have been 
very miserable. I have not kno>vn what to do." 

*' So that was all," said Mr. Brownlow, drawing 
a long breath. ** My young friend, I told you 
you should confide in me. I know sixty pounds 
a year is very little, and so yon must remember 
is twice sixty pounds a year — " 

" Ah, but it is double," said young Powys, 
with a tremulous smile. ** But I have not work- 
ed for it," he went on, clouding over — **I have 
not won it, I know I don't deserve it ; only, sir, 
if you have something s)>ecial— any thing in thb 
world, I don't care how hard — that yon mean to 
give me to do — " 

" Yes,** said Mr. Brownlow, " I have some- 
thing very special ; I can't enter upon the details 
just now. The others in the office are very well ; 
but I want some one I can depend upon, who 
will be devoted to me." 

Upon this the young man smiled ; smiled so 
that his face lighted up all over — every line in it 
answering as by an individual ray. ** Devoted !*• 
he said, *' I should think so indeed — not to the 
last drop of blood, for that would do you no good 
— but to the last moment of work, wbateveTy 
however, you please — ** 

*''Take care," said Mr. Brownlow, **yoa may 
be too grateful ; when a man promises too mncb 
he is apt to break down." 

''But I shall not break down," said the Can- 
adian. ''You took me in first when I had no- 
body to speak for me, and now you save from 
what is woi'se than starving — from debt and 
hopeless struggles. And I was beginning to lose 
heart ; I felt as if we could not live on it, and no- 
body knew but me. I beg your pardon sir, for 
speaking so much about myself — " 

"No, no; go on about yourself," said Mr. 
Brownlow. He was leaning back on his chair 
like a man who had had a fit and was recovering 
from it. His whole countenance had relaxed 
in a manner wonderful to behold. He listened 
to the young fellow's open-hearted babble as if it 
had been celestial music. It was music to his 
ears. It distilled upon him like the dew, as the 
Bible says, penetrating through and throngh, 
pervading his whole being with a sense of blessed 
case, and relief and repose. He lay back in his 
chair and was content to listen. He did not 
care to move or think, but only to realixe that 
the crisis had passed over ; that for the moment 
all was still rest and security and peace. It was 
the best proof how much his nerves had been 
tried in the former part of the day. 

"But yon must recollect," he said at last, 
" that this great fortune you have come into is, aft- 
er all, only a hundred and twenty pounds a year; 
it is a very small income. You will have to bo 
careful ; but if yon get into any difficulties again, 
the thing you ought to do is to come to me. I 
will always be ready to give you my advice, and 
perhaps help, if yon want it. Don't thank mo 
again ; I shall have a great many things for you 
to do, which will make up." 

" Nothing will ever make up for the kindness," 
said young Powys ; and then he perceived that 
his audience was over. Already even the lines 
were beginning to tighten in Mr. Brownlow's face 
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The yonng man withdrew and went back to his 
desk,* walking on air as he thought. It was a 
rery small matter to be so glad abont, but yet 
there are circumstances in which ten pounds to 
pay and only five pounds to pay it with will 
make as much anguish as the loss of a battle or 
a kingdom — especially to the inexperienced, the 
sensitiTe, and proud. This awful position he 
was suddenly relieved from when he saw no 
hope. And no wonder that ho was elated. It 
was not a chronic malady to which he had 
grown accustomed. The truth was ho had nev- 
er been in debt before all his life. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that he had never had 
any money to speak of, and that he had been 
brought up in the backwoods. 

Mr. Brownlow did not change his position for 
some time after his clerk had left him. Passion 
was new to him, though he was on the declining 
side of life. The sharp tension, the sudden re- 
lief, the leap from anxiety, suspicion, and present 
danger into calm and tranquillity, was new to 
him. His mind had never been disturbed by 
snch conflicts while he was young, and accord- 
ingly they came now in all their freshness, with 
a power b^ond any thing in his experience, to 
his soul. Thus he continued motionless, leaning 
back in his chair, taking the good of his respite. 
He knew it was only a temporary respite; he 
knew the danger was not past; but withal it 
was a comfort to him. And then, as he had this 
time disquieted himself in vain, who could tell 
if perhaps his other fears might vanish in the 
same way ? God might be ^vorable to him, 
even though perhaps his cause was not just such 
a cause as could with confidence be j)ut into 
Grod's hands. It was not always justice that pre- 
vailed in this world ; and perhaps — So strange- 
ly does personal interest pervert the mind, that 
tins was how John Brownlow, an upright man 
by nature and by long habit, calculated with 
liimselC It seemed to him natural somehow 
that God should enter into the conspiracy with 
him — ^for he meant no harm even to the people 
who were to be his victims. Far from that j he 
meant, on the contrary, bit by bit, to provide for 
them, to surround them with comfoits, to ad- 
vance and promote in every way the young man 
whose inheritance tie had so long enjoyed. He 
meant.to be as good to him as any father, if only 
he could be successful in alienating forever and 
ever his just right from him. Possibly he might 
still even carry out the plan he had conceived 
and abandoned, and give the crown of all his pos- 
sessions, his beautifid child, to the lucky youth. 
Any thing but justice. As he sat and rested, a 
certain sense of that satisfaction which arises 
from happiness conferred came into Mr. Brown- 
low's mind. In the mean time, he had been 
very good to Powys. Poor young ffeUow ! how 
prrateful, how elated, how joyous he was — and all 
about a hundred and twenty pounds a year! 
His trouble had involved only a little money, and 
liow easy it was to make an end of that I It 
was not by a long way the first time in Mr. 
Brownlow's life at which this opportunity of 
bringing light out of darkness had occurred to 
him. There were other clerks, and* other- men 
not clerks, who could, if they would, tell a sim- 
ilar tale. He had never been a hard man ; he 
had been considerate, merciful, lending like the 
' righteous man, and little exacting as to his rec- 
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ompense. He had served many in his day, 
and though he never boasted of it, he knew it. 
Was it in reason to give up without a struggle 
his power of serving his neighbors, all the ad- 
mirable use he had made of his fortune, when he 
might keep his fortune, and yet withal do better 
for the real heir than if he gave it up to him ? 
The sense of coming ruin, and the awful «xcite- 
ment of that conflict for life and death which he 
had anticipated when he called Powys into his 
office, had exhausted him so entirely that he al- 
lowed himself to be soothed by all those softer 
thoughts. The danger was not over — he knew 
that as well as any one ; but he had a reprieve. 
He had time to make of his adversary a devoted 
friend and vassal, and it was even for his adver- 
sary's good. 

Such were the thoughts that went softly, as in 
a veiled and twilight procession, through his 
mind. After a while he raised himself up, and 
gathered together all the calculations at which 
he had been working so hard, and locked all his 
private drawers, and put all his memorandums 
by. As he did so, his halcyon state by degrees 
began to be invaded by gleams of the c^'ery-day 
day-light. He had doubled Powys's salary, and 
he had a right to do so if he pleased ; but yet he 
knew that when he told it to Mr. Wrinkcll, that 
functionary would be much surprised, and that a 
sense of injury would be visible upon the counte- 
nances of the other clerks. Certainly a man 
has a right to do what he likes with his own, but 
then every man who does so must make up his 
mind to certain little penalties. He will always 
be able to read the grudge of those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day in their 
faces, however silent they may be ; and even an 
emperor, much less a country lawyer, can not fail 
to be conscious when he is tacitly disapproved 
of. How was he to tell Wrinkcll of it even ? 
how to explain to him why he had taken so un- 
usual a step ? The very fact was a kind of con- 
fession that something more was in it than met 
the eye. And Jack — ; but Jack and Wrinkcll 
too would have greater cause of astonishment 
still, which would throw even this into the shade. 
Mr. Wrinkcll knocked at Mr. Brownlow's dotr 
when he had come this length in his thoughts. 
The manager had not troubled him so long as he 
had been alone and apparently busy ; but after 
the long audience accorded to young Powys, Mr. 
Wrinkell did not see how he could be shut out. 
He came in accordingly, and already Mr. Brown- 
low saw the disapproval in his eye. He was 
stately, which was no doubt a deportment becom- 
ing a head clerk, but not precisely in the private 
office of his principal ; and he did not waste a sin- 
gle word in what he had to say. He was concise 
almost to the point of abruptness ; all of which 
particulars of disapprobation Mr. Brownlow per- 
ceived at once. 

"Wrinkell," he said, when they had dismiss- 
ed in this succinct way the immediate business in 
hand, "I want to speak to you about young 
Powys; I am interested in that young fellow. 
I want to raise his salary. But I should like to 
know first what you have got to say." 

It was a hypocritical speech, but Mr. Wrinkell 
happily was not aware of that ; he pursed up his 
lips and screwed them tight together, as if, in the 
first place, he did not mean to say any thing, but 
relented after a moment's pause* 
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'* At the present moment, sir,*' said Mr. Wrin- 
kel], * ' I am doubtfal what to saj. H&d yon ask- 
ed me three months since, I should have answer- 
ed, *■ By all means.' If yon had asked me one 
month since, I should have said, ' Certainly not.' 
Now, I avow my penetration is baffled, and I 
don't know what to say." 

'^ You mean he is not doing so well as he did 
at first ?" said Mr. Brownlow. " Nobody ever 
does that I know of. And better than he did 
later ? Is that what you mean to say ?" 

"Being very concise," said Mr. Wrinkell, 
slowly, *' I should say that was a sort of a sum- 
mary. When he came first he was the best be- 
ginner I overbad in hand ; and I did not leave him 
without signs of my approval. I had him to my 
'umble 'ome, Mr. Brownlow, as perhaps yon are 
aware, and gave him the opportunity of going to 
chapel with us. I don't hesitate to avow," said 
Mr. Wrinkell, with H little solemnity, ''that I had 
begun to regard him as a kind of son of my own." 

'* And then there was a change ?" said the law- 
yer, with a smile. 

" There was a great change," said Mr. Wrin- 
kell. . **It was no more the same young man — 
a cheerful bright young fellow that could laugh 
over his tea of a Sunday, and walk steadily to 
chapel after with Mrs. Wrinkell and myself. 
We are not of those Christians who think a little 
cheerfulness out of season of a Sunday. But he 
changed of that. He> would have no tea, which 
is a had sign in a young man. He yawned in my 
very pew by Mrs. Wrinkell's side. It grieved 
me, sir, as if he had been my own flesh and 
blood ; but of course we had to give up. The 
last few weeks he has been steadier," Mr. Wrin- 
kell added, quickly ; " there can't be any doubt 
about that." 

''But he might decline tea and yawn over a 
sermon without going to the bad," said Mr. 
Brownlow. " I hope so at least, for they are two 
things I often do myself." 

" Excuse me," said Mr. Wrinkell, who liked 
now and then to take high ground. "There is 
all the difibrence. I fully admit the right of pri- 
vate judgment. You judge for yourself; but a 
young man who has kind friends anxious to serve 
him — ^there is all the difference. But he has 
been steady of late," the head clerk added, with 
candor ; " I gladly acknowledge that." 

"Perhaps he had something on his mind," 
said Mr. Brownlow. "At all events, I don't 
think much harm has come of it. I take an in- 
terest in that young fellow. You will double his 
salaiT, Mr. Wrinkell, next quarter-day." 

" bouble it I" said Mr. Wrinkell, with a gasp. 
He fell back from his position by the side of the 
table, and grew pale with horror. " Double 
it ?" he added, after a pause, inquiringly. " Did 
I understand, sir ? yrasthat what you said ?" 

"That was what I said," said Mr. Brownlow ; 
and, after the habit of guilty men, he began 
immediately to defend himself. "I trust," he 
said, unconsciously following the old precedent, 
" that I have a right to do what I like with my 
own." 

"Certainly— certainly," said Mr. Wrinkell; 
and then there was a pause. " I shall put these 
settlements in hand at once," he resumed, with 
what the lawyer felt was something like eager- 
ness to escape the subject. " Mr. Bobinson is 
wating for the instructions yon have just given 



me. And the Wardell case is nearly ready for 
your revision — and— May I ask if the — the — 
increase you mention in Mr. Fowys's salary is 
to begin from next quarter-day, or fxoni the 
last?" 

"From the last," said Mr. Brownlow, with 
stem brevity. 

" Very well, sir," said Mr. Wrinkell. "lean 
not conceal from yon that it may have a bad 
effect — a painful effect." 

"Upon whom?" said Mr, Brownlow. 

"Upon the other clerks. They are pretty 
steady — neither very good nor very bad ; and he 
has been both good and bad," said Mr. Wrinkell, 
stoutly. "It will have an unpleasant effect. 
They will say we make favorites, Mr. Brown- 
low. They have already said as much in respect 
to myself." 

"They had better mind their own affairs," 
was all Mr. Brownlow said ; but, nevertheless, 
when he went out into the office afterward, he 
imagined (prematurely, for it had not yet been 
communicated to them) that he read disgust in 
the eyes of his clerks ; and he was not nnmoved 
by it, any more than General Haman was by the 
contempt of the old man who sat in the gate- 



CHAPTEB XXL 

HOW A MAN CAN DO WHAT HE LIKES WUH HIS 

OWN. 

It was not for some days that the dorks in Mr. 
Brownlow's office found out the enormity of 
which- their employer had been guilty — which 
was almost unfortunate, for he gave them full 
credit for their disapproval all the time. As it 
was, Mr. Wrinkell embodied within his own per- 
son all the disapprobation on a grand scale. 
It was not that he disapproved of Fowys's 
advancement. Without being overwhelmingly 
clever or fascinating, the young Canadian was one 
of those open-hearted open-eyed souls who find 
favor with most good people. There was no 
malice nor envy nor uncharitableness about him ; 
he was ready to acknowledge every body's good 
qualities, ready to appreciate whatever kindness 
might be offered to him, open to see all that was 
noble or pleasant or of good report — ^whichis the 
quality of all others most generally wanting in a 
limited conununity, from an office up to— even a 
University. Mr. Wrinkell was a head clerk 
and a Dissenter, and not a tolerant man to speak 
of, but he liked the more generous bread& of 
nature without very well knowing why ; and be 
was glad in his heart that the young feUow had 
" got on. " But still, for all that, he disapproved 
— ^not of Fowys, but of Mr. Brownlow. It was 
caprice, and caprice was not to be supportedi^-or 
it was from consideration of capability, mpart 
from all question of standing, in the office, which 
was, it must be allowed, more insupportable still. 
Mr. Wrinkell reflected that he hod himself been 
nearly forty years in the employment of the 
Brownlows of Masterton without once having his 
salary doubled. And he felt that if such a dan- 
gerous precedent were once established, the con- 
sequences might be tremendous. Such a boy, 
for example, if he but happened to be clever and 
useful, might be put over eveiy body's head, be- 
fore any body was aware. Mr. Wrinkell, who 
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^w grand rider, was not afrnid for his own 

place, bat he felt that it was an example to be 

sammarily diBcouraged. After all, when a man 

is not clever it is not his fanlt ; whereas, when 

^6 is respectable and steady, the virtue and 

fnke is purely his own. '* lt*s revolutionary,'* 

oe said to his wife. '* There is Brown, who has 

i'oea years and years in the office— ^there never 

v<fl a steadier fellow. I don't remember that he 

ever lost a day-^^xcept when he had that fever, 

yoo know ; but twenty pound a year increase was 

as much as ever was given to him.'' 

" MHien he had the fever they were very kind 
to hina," said Mrs. Wrinkell ; «* and, after all, 
Mr. Srownlow has a right to do what he likes 
with. His own." 

" ^le may have a right," said Mr. Wrinkell, 
doab^f ally, « but it's a thing that always makes 
a heci^xt-buming, and always will." 

*' "W^ell, William, we may be thankful it can't 
JMk,^ any difference to us," said his wife. This 
was t:he sum of the good woman's philosophy, 
^^ K answered very well. It was always her 
cott-viction that there will be peace in our day. 

^s for Brown, when ho first heard the news, 
^f xvcnt home to the bosom of his family with 
bitteimess in his heart. " I can't call to mind a 
^Sle day I ever missed, except that fever, and 
the ^y Billy ^113 bom," he said to Mrs. Brown, 
"cspondingly ; "and here's this young fellow 
"iat»g been six months in the office — " 

^ It's a shame," said that injured woman ; " it's 
^ olack burning shame. A bit of a lad picked 
^P in the streets that don't know what money is ; 
^1^4. you a married man with six — not to say the 
"^^thfal servant you have been. I wonder for 
P^y part how Mr. Brownlow dares to look yon 
^^ the face." 

** He don't mind much about that. What he 
l^^nks is, that the money's his own," said poor 
**>X>wn, with a sigh. 

''But it ain't his own," said the higher spirit- 
^ wife. ** I would just like to know who works 
^^ixlest for it, him or you. If I saw him every 
^^y as you do, I would soon give him a piece of 
*^ymind." 

« * ' And lose my place altogether," said the hus- 
^^nd. But, notwithstanding, though he did 
^!pt give Mr. Brownjow a piece of his mind, 
^tt)wn did not hesitate to express his feelings a 
^^ttle in the tone of his voice, and the disapprov- 
^ in his eye. 

All this, however, was as nothing to the judg- 
ment which Mr. Brownlow brought upon him- 
^^If on the following Sunday. The fact that his 
^^ther had doubled any clerk's salary was a mat- 
^r of great indifference to Jack. He smiled in 
^Ti uncomfortable sort of way when he heard it 
'Was young Powys on whom this benefit had fall- 
en ; but otherwise it did not afiect him. On 
^tnday, however, as it happened, something oc- 
curred that brought Mr. Brownlow's favoritism 
^^-his extraordinary forgetfulness of his position 
^nd of what was due to his children — ^horoe in 
the most striking way to his son. It was a thing 
that required all Mr. Brownlow's courage ; and 
it can not be said that he was quite comfortable 
about it. He had done what never had been 
done before to any clerk since the da3rs of Brown- 
lows began. He had invited young Powys to 
dinner. He had even done more than that — he 
had invited him to come early, to ramble about 



the park, as if he had been an intimate. It was 
not unpleasant to him to give the invitation, but 
there is no doubt that the thought of how he was 
to communicate the fact to his children, and pre- 
pare them for their visitor, did give him a little 
trouble. Of course it was his own bouse. He 
was free to ask any one he liked to it. The choice 
lay entirely with" himself ; but yet — He said 
nothing about it until the very day for which his 
invitation had been given — not that he had for- 
gotten the fact, but somehow a certain constraint 
came over him whenever he so much as approach- 
cd the subject. It was only Thursday when he 
asked young Powys to come, and he had it on his 
mind all that evening, all Friday and Saturday, 
and did not venture to make a clean breast of it. 
Even when Jack was out of the way, it sequied 
to the father impossible to look into Sara's face, 
and tell her of the coming guest. Sunday was 
very bright — a midsummer day in all its green 
and flowery glory. Jack had come to the age 
when a young man is often a little uncertain 
about his religious duties. He did not care to 
go and hear Mr. Hardcastle preach. So he 
said ; though the Rector, good man, was very 
merciful, and inflicted only fifteen minutes of 
sermon; and then he was very unhappy, and 
restless, and uneasy about his own concerns ; and 
he was misanthropical for the moment, and dis- 
liked the sight and presence of his fellow-crea- 
tures. So Jack did not go to church. And Sara 
and her father did, walking across the beautiful 
summer park, under the shady trees, through the 
paths all flecked with sunshine. Sara's white 
figure gave a centre to the landscape. She was 
not angelic, notwithstanding her white robes, but 
she was royal in her way — a young princess mov- 
ing through a realm that belonged to her, used to 
homage, used to admiration, used to know her- 
self the first. Though she was as sweet and as 
gracious as the morning, all this was written in 
her face ; for she was still very young, and had 
not reached the maturer dignity of unconscious- 
ness. Mr. Brownlow, as he went with her, was 
but the first subject in her kingdom. Nobody ad- 
mired her as he did. Nobody set her up above 
every competitor with the perfect faith of her fa- 
ther; and to see her clinging to his arm, lifting 
np her fresh face to him, displaying all her phi^ 
losophies and caprices for his benefit, was a pretty 
sight. But yet, all through that long walk to 
Dewsbury and back, he never ventured to disclose 
his secret to her. All the time it lay on his heart, 
but he could not bring himself to say it. It was 
only when they were all leaving the table, after 
luncheon, that Mr. Brownlow nnburdened him- 
self. "By the way," he said suddenly, as he 
rose from his chair, " there is some one coming 
out to dinner from Masterton. Oh, not any body 
that makes much difference — a young fellow — " 

** Some young fellows makea great deal of 
difference," said Sara. " Who is it, papa ?" 

" Well— at present he is— only one of my 
clerks," said Mr. Brownlow, with an uneasy and, 
to tell the truth, rather humble and deprecating 
smile — **one you have seen before — he was out 
here that day I was ill." 

'• Oh, Mr. Powys," said Sara ; and in «. mo- 
ment, before another word was spoken, her sub- 
lime indifierence changed into the brightest 
gleam of malice, of mischief, of curiosity, that 
ever shone out of two blue eyes. ** I remember 
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Ich a toncli of emplj 
her fnthcr. " Is there nnj body else, papa?" 

"Powysl" Hid Ja»t,turniiiK bock io amaze 
Ha had been going out not thinking of any Ihitig; 
but this intiioation, coming just after the new: 
of the office about Fowja'» increase of salary, 
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oTcr his on-n. Mr. Brownlow amv ii, and left 
bcr itilh something of the same feeling of di» 
comfort which he had in the presence of Mr. 
Wrinkell and Mr. Brorni. Waathore any thing 
in this world which a mnn could realty call hii 
own, and of which he was abiolutely free to dis- 
pose? It seemed to tlie Innyer, thinking il 



on his defenaa like agailty roan. "I hope you 
linTe not any objecEion." 

"Objection, ur?" said Jack; "I don't know 
what you mean. It ia your house, Io ask any 
body yon like. I never iliould have thought of 
making any otgeclion." 

" Yta, it ia my own honse," said Mr. Brown- 
low. It made him feel a little sore to have tlio 
]t!en about doing what he liked with his own 
tJuis taken, ai it were, ont of his very mouth. 

" But I don't remember that yon ever nshod 
any of the clerks before," said Jack. It was not 
iliat ha cared much about the invitation to the 
cloi'k ; it waa rather bccaase he was disagreeable 
himself, and could not resist the chance of baing 
disagreeable to others, being in a highly uncom- 
foilable state of mind. 

"I don't regard Powys as a mere clerk — there 
are circnmslances," said Mr. Brownlow. "Ilia 
useless to explain at this moment; hut I don't 
pat him on the same level with Brown and Robin- 
son. I should be glad If you could manage to 
be civil to him, Jack." 

" Of conrse I shall ha civil," said Jack. But 
he said, "That beggar again!" through hia 
clenched teeth. Between himself and Poivys 
tlxire was a natural antagonism, and just now 
he was out of sorts and ont of temper. Of 
course it was hia father's house, not bis, that he 
~ should make any pretension to control it, and 
of ooiirsfi ho would ba civil to his father's guests ; 
but he could not help repeating, " T^ar beggar I" 
to himself ns he went out. Was his father be- 
witched ? Ho had not the sli);htest idea what 
there could be to recommend this clerk, or to 
distinguish him from other clerks; and as for 
the circumstances of diDerence of which Mr. 
Brownlow spake, Jack did not believe in, them. 
He would be civil, of coarse ; but ho certainly 
did not nndorlake to himself to be any thing 
more cordial. And he went away with the do- 
larmination not to be visible again till dinner. 
_PowyB!— a pretty thing to have to ait at table 
" ind make convoraation for the junior clerk. 

''Never mind, papa," said Sara. "Jack is 
esdfully disagreeable just now; but you and 1 

" "lortain Mr. Powya. Ho is very nice. I 
!e that it mattct^ about his being one of 

vas once B clerk myself,"sBid Mr. Brown- 
"I don't know what diffarence it should 
_.. Bat never mind; I have not come to 

that pitch that I require to consalt Jack." 

" No," said Sara, a little donbtfully. Even 
she, though she was a dniiful child, was not 
quite so clear on this subject, Mr, Brownlow 
had a right to do what he would with his own — 
but yot— Thus Sara remonstrated too. She 
did not give in her whole ndheaioa, right 
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quite clear in h( 
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quite arbitrary way ; and nowadays, 
amid all the intricacies of extreme civilization, 
such a simple way of cutting the knot viat im- 
practicable Nobody knew Iliat Mr. Brownlovr'a 
house, and money, and goods ven not entirely 
and honestly his own property; and yet nobody 
ivould consent that he should administer Ihem 
absolutely in his own way. He eonld not but 
smile at the thought ns ho went into the library, 
where he always felt himself so little at home. 
His position and relationship to every thing 
' around him seemed to have changed in tlieie 
days. He had been a just man all his life ; but 
now it seemed to him that justice stood dlniin- 
uolly in his way. It was a rigid, nnmanageable, 
troublesome principle, which did harm 1^ way 
of doing right, and forbade the compromiMs 
which were essential in this world. Justice tn 
Brown denied him the liberty to advance his 
clever junior. Justice to Jack forbade him his 
natural right to entertain whomsoever he pleasvrl 
at his table. In fact, it was vain to use the pos- 
seasivc pronoun at all ; nothing was his — neither 
his office, nor his money, nor hia house — imless 
under the restriction of every body else's rights, 
and of public opinion beyond idl. So Mr. 
Brownlow mused ns he left Sara and retired to 
his solitude. " Is ihino aye evil because I an 
F^ood F" But then in the days of the pataUa 
there wore fewer complications, and a man was 
more coufldenl in his own power. 

As for Sara, in her reflections on the subject, 
it occurred to her as rerj probable that Mr. 
Powys was coming early, and she stayed irt-doon 
accordingly. She put herself intc . . 

corner, by 'the window — that window which WM 
close to the Claude — and took a little pile of bo«lB 
withher. Snndayaftemoon, especiallywhenona 
is very young, is a difScuit moment. One never 
knows esactly what one ought to rend. Such 
at least was Sara's experience. Novels, except 
under very rare and pressing circumstances, were 
clearly inadmissible — such circumstances, for in- 
stance, as having left your heroine in soch a har- 
rowing position that common charity required 
you to sec lier through it without delay. And 
real goad books — those books which it is a merit 
to read — were ont of Sara's way. 1 should he 
afraid to tell which were the speeial volumes she 
carried with her to the window, in ease it might 
convey to some one, differently brought up per- 
haps, a false im]>ression of tho soundness of her 
views. She had Eugenie de Gnerin's Letters in 
her hand, which ought to cover a multitnda of 
sins ; but she was not reading them. There was 
the ghost of a smile, a very ghost, appearing and 
diaappcaring, and never iabin« bodily shape, 
aboot her pretty mouth. What she was thinking 
was, who, for instance, this Mr. Powys could he } 






ind I Sl;e did not believe ho was a mere clerk. If be 

she ' werp n mi-re clerk, was it possible that he would 

inn , b-' lironght here ntid |>i'Cscnted In her like this? 

iiitory Tiiai was not to be thought of for n moment 
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No doubt it was a prince in disguise. He might 
be an enchanted prince, bewitched out of his 
proper shape by some malignant fairy ; but Sara 
knew better than to believe for a moment that he 
could be only a clerk. And he was very nice — 
he had nice eyes, and a nice smile. He was not 
exactly what you would call handsome, but he 
had those special gifts which are indispensable. 
And then poor papa was in a way about him, 
afraid to tell his secret, compelled to treat him as 
if he were only a clerk, afraid Jack should be un- 
civil. Jack was a bear, Sara concluded to herself, 
and at this moment more a bear than ever ; but 
she should take care that the enchanted prince 
should not be rendered uncomfortable by his in- 
civility. Sara's musings were to this effect, as 
she sat in her corner by the window, with Eu* 
prenie de Guerin in her hand. A soft, warm, 
balmy, sunny afternoon, one of those days in 
which the very air is happiness, and into which 
no trouble seems capable of entering — nineteen 
years old — a. fairy prince in disguise, coming to 
test her disposition under his humble incognito. 
Do you think the young creature could forg6t all 
that, and enter even into Mademoiselle de Gue- 
rin's pure virginal world of pensive thoughts 
and world-renunciation, because it was Sunday ? 
But Sara did all she could toward this end. 
She held that tender talisman in her hand ; and, 
no donbt^ if there were any ill spirits about, it 
kept them out of the way. 

Powys for his part was walking up the avenue 
with amaze of very pleasant thoughts in his mind. 
He was not thinking particularly of Miss Brown- 
low. He was too sensible not to know that for 
him, a junior clerk just promoted to the glory of 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year, such an 
idea would have been pure madness. He w^as 
thinking, let us say, of the Claude, of how it hung, 
and all the little accessories round it, and of the 
sunshine that fell on Sara's . dress, and on her 
hair« and how it resembled the light upon the rip- 
pled water in the picture, and that he was about 
to witness all that again. This is what he was 
thinking of. He was country bred, and to 
breathe the fresh air, and see the trees waving 
over his head, was new life to him ; and warm 
gratitude, and a kind of affection to the man who 
generously gave him this pleasure, were in his 
mind. And notwithstanding the horrible effect 
that the burden of debt had so recently had up- 
on him, and the fact that a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year are far, very far, from being a for- 
tune, there was no whiteness now visible at his 
seams. He was as well dressed as he could be 
made, in Masterton, which was a commencement 
at which Mr. Wrinkell, or any other good econ- 
omist, would have frowned. Mr. Brownlow went 
to join his daughter in the drawing-room as soon 
as he heard that his visitor had come to the door, 
and met him in the hall, to Powys*s great comfort 
and satisfaction. And they went np stairs to- 
gether. The sunshine crossed Mr. Brownlow's 
grizzled locks, just as it had crossed the ripply 
shining hair, which glistened like the water in 
Claude's picture. But this time Powys did not 
t^e any notice of the effect. Sara was reading 
when they went in, and she rose, and half closed 
her book, and gave the guest a very gracious ma- 
jestic welcome. It was best to be in-doors just 
then, while it was so hot, Sara thouglit. Yes, 
that was the Claude— did he recollect it ? ^lust 



likely it was simply because he was a backwoods* 
man, and entirely uncivilized, that Powys con- 
ducted himself so well. He did not sit on tlic 
edge of his chair, as even Mr. Wrinkell did. He 
did not wipe his forehead, nor apologize for the 
dust, as Mr. Brown would have done. And he 
was grateful to Mr. Brownlow, and not in the 
least anxious to show that he was his equal. 
After a while, in short, it was the master of the- 
house who felt that he was set at ease, as it was 
he who had been the most embarrassed and un- 
comfortable, and whose mind was much more 
occupied than that of his visitor was by thinking 
of the effect that Powys might produce. 

At dinner, however, it was more difficult. 
Jack was present, and Jack was civil. It is at 
such a moment that breeding shows ; any body, 
even the merest pretender, can be rude to an in- 
truder, but it requires careful cul tivation to be ci v- * 
il to him. Jack was so civil that he all but ex- 
tinguished the rest of the party. He treated Mr. 
Powys with the most distinguished politeness. 
He did not unbend even to his father and sister. 
As for Willis, the butler. Jack behaved to him 
as if he had been an archbishop ; and such very 
fine manners are troublesome when the party is 
a small one and disposed to be friendly and 
agreeable. Under any circumstances it would 
have been difficult to have kept up the conver- 
sation. They could not talk of their friends and 
ordinary doings, for Powys knew nothing about 
these ; and though this piece of courtesy is by no 
means considered needful in all circles, still Mr. 
Brownlow was old-fashioned, and it was part of 
his code of manners. So they had to talk upon 
general (subjects, which is always difficult ; about 
books, the universal resource ; and about the 
park, and the beauties of nature, and the differ- 
ence of things in Canada ; and about the music 
in Masterton church, and whether the new vicar 
was High or Low, which was a very difficult ques- 
tion for Powys, and one to which he did not 
know how to reply. 

**I am sure he is High," said Sara. "The 
church was all decorated with flowers on Ascen- 
sion Day. I know, for two of the maids were 
there and saw them ; and what does it matter 
about a sermon in comparison with that ?" 

" Perhaps it was his wife's doing," said Mr. 
Brownlow, "for I think the sermon the best evi- 
dence. He is Low — as Low as you could de- 
sire." 

" As I desire !" cried Sara. "Papa, you are 
surely forgeting yourself. As if I could be sup- 
posed to like a Low Churchman I And Mr. 
Powys says they have good music. That is proof 
positive. Don't you think so. Jack f " 

This was one of many little attempts to bring 
back Jack to common humanity; for Sara, 
womanlike, could not be contented to leave him 
disagreeable and alone. 

"I think Mr. Powys is extremely good to 
furnish you with information ; but I can't say I 
am much interested in the question," said Jack, 
which brought the talk to a sudden pause. 

"Mr. Powys has not seen our church, papa," 
Sara resumed. "It is such a dear old place. 
The chancel every body says is pure Norman, 
and there are some bits of real old glass in the 
west window. You should have gone to sec it; 
before dinner. Are von vcrv fond of old vlWs*'." 

"1 am a?Yvv\Oil ^vi\\^V\i»NN;' ^^:cv\\Ivs^^^^ 



^^W ll-lio was bi-igli 
of conversation 
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blight cnmieh 10 SEii l! 
sation wliich was being cbhibu u 
n-DB liairiuDaBGd bf it nndbHlf diilrassed. 
hiivo no old churches in CanndH. I »■ 
Ihey eoold scarcely bo looked for ia sucb 
■world." 

"Toll mo wbiit sort of churches you have, 

..lid Sora. "I am toij fond of urchitectun 

'Wt can't do any thing origiaal nowadaja, jon 

" ' only copying and copying. Unl 

be a new flsM in n new world. 

irhac stylo the people ihcro liko 
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^^^P "Yon Mrnin Mr, Powys's powBtB too far,"anicl 
^^^^ Jack. "You can not expect him to explain 
every thing to yon from the vicar's principles up- 
ward — or doivnwfird. Mr. Powys is only mor- 
tal, I prosome, liko the rest of na. He can'l 
know every thing in hoHTEO or earth." 

" I known little of that," said I'owys. " Ool 
there wo ore Jacks-of-oll-irndoa, I onto made 
iho designs for a charcb myself. Miss Broivn- 
low might Ihiak it oricinnl, but I don't lliiuk 
, ilio womM admh'o it. We have lo think less of 
"couty than of use.'' 

•' Aa if nso Bnd benuly conld not go together, " 

1 Sara, with a litilo indignation, "l^oase 

I'taay thoBsthinestbalevery bodys.iys. Then 
' you can draw if yon haye made deaigna? and 1 
want some oottnjjes bo tnucfi. Papn, you prom- 
ised mo ttieae cottages ; and now Mr. toivys will 
come itnd help me with the plans." 

" There is a certain difference between 
tage and a church," said Mr. Brownhiw ; 
mnde no oppoaltionto tho suggestion, to the in- 
tense nmaiemenc and indignation of Jnek. 

" You forRet ilint Mr. I'owys's lime ia othcr- 
j wise engaged," ho snid ; " people can't bo Jacks. 
^lAf-alt -trades here." 

Mr. BrowTilow pave his son nwarniiiR-gl.ince, 
V«nd Sarn, who bnd been very patient, could lyur 

no longer. 

"Why aro yon so disagroeablo. Jack?" sho 
said; "nobodyiras speaking 10 yon. It waa to 
Mr. PowTB I was spooking. Ho kaon~a best 
whether he will help me or not." 

"Oh, it WBS to Str. I'owja you were spenk- 

;!" said Jack. "I am a rely unimportant 

rson, and I am sorry lo have interposed." 
f Then there came a very blank disagreeable 
Powys fell ihat offense was meanl, and 

9 spirit rose. But at the same time it nns 
utterly impossible lo take oScnsc ; and be sh[ 
Etili and tried to appear unconBcious, na pcoplo 
do before whom tho veil of family courtesy h for 
a moment blown aside. There are few things 
wluch are more e^iqaisitely uncomfortable. Ho 
had 10 look as if he did not observe any thing ; 
and he had to volunteer to eay BDmeihing to 
covet tho alienee, and found it veiy hard to moke 
np his mind as to what ha ought to say, 

I'arhops Jack was a little annoyed at himself 

for his freedom of speech, for he said nothing 

farther thai was disHgreeable, uniil he found that 

Ilia father had ordered Tho dng-cart to lake the 

^.Vfailor back to Mastertun. When he 

I mer twilight, and foitndtho 

ised for Each an ignoble purpose, his aoni was 

him, If it bad been any other horse 

JlL the stable — bnt that his favorite mare should 

nrry the Junior clerk down lo his humble divell- 

hg-plaoe, was biiterncBS to Jwk. He stood and 



lufaolory I WHtched in a very uncomfortable sort of ifar, 

1, and|with his hands in'hispoekels, while FuwystDot 

" Wo ' his leave. The evenini; was as lovely aa the dor 

tppose , bad been, and Sara too had come out, nnd sooil 

on ihe steps, IcaninR on her faiher's arm, 

"Shall you drive, sir?" the groom had a^S, 

wilh a respect which sprang entirely frun Hi 

master's cordiality. It was merely a qiwstioH 

of form, for the man expected nothing bol n ncff- 

hut Powys's countenance brightened u|i. 



his hands for Ihe reins with arendii- 
nesB which perhaps savored more of trauMttan- 
tic freedom than ought to bare been Ihe caspi 
but then he had been deprived of all siieh plcn^ 
uresforso long. " Good heavens !" cried Jack, 
"Tomkins, what do you mean? It's the buy 
mare you have in hamcds. He can't drive her. 
If she's lamed, or if abe lames yoii — " 

And he went up to the side of the dog-cart, 
nlmoBl as if he would have taken the reins ode 
of Powya's hand. The Canadian grew very red, 
and grasped ihe whiji. They were very ready for a 
quarrel-— Jack Etnndingpnle wilb anger, talking 
with tboproom; Powys red with indignation, 
holding his place. But it was the latter who 
had the hum command of himself. 

"I shall not lame her," he anid miietly,' 
let any one be lamed ; jump up." Ho ntts 
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arrow down the avenns. But Jack knew by Ihe 
look, as ho said, of the fellow's ^vn"gt, by the 
glance in bis eye, that he knew what he was 
about, thoagh ho did not at this moment confcw 
the results of hia obecrvation. They stood all 
three on the steps nhcn that fiety chnri»t wheel- 
ed away; and Jack, 10 tell the truth, didnotfMl 
very mui'h ealisflcd with himself. 

"Jack," aaid Mr. Brownlow, calmly, "wben 
I have any one here acain, I must require af\ 
to keep from insulting them. Ifyeudonutts 
for the fetdings of the stranger, you lony al le 
have some regard for yourself." 

"I bad noioieniion of insulting any one, ft , 
saidJack, wilhaltttledcfiance; " ifyoulikebiin 
Co bi'eak Ills neck or the horse's knees it is not mr 
affair ; but for a fellow who probably never had 
the reins in hia hand before, to attempt nilh that 

"Ho baa had tho reins inhia hand ofienorfliaii 
cither I or you," said Mr. Brownlow. The fact 
was he said it at hainrd, Ihinkin); ii most likely 
that Powys could drive, but knowing nothing 
more about it, while Jack knew by sight and 
vision, and felt himself in his heart a snob ai 
atrolled away from tho door. He was nne 
fortable, but he sncceeded in making his father 
more uncomfortable still, The mare, too, was 
his own, though it was Jack's favorite, and if 
he liked tobaTeichemight. Such was the Par- 
thian arrow which Mr. Brownlow received at 
the end of the day. Clearly thai was a distast 
land — a land far removed from the present bat- 
den of civilization — a primilive and blessed stBtfi 
, in which a man could bo p '" 
ho liked with his own. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE DOWNFALL OF PHIL080PHT. 

JackBrownlow was having a very hard time 
of it just at that moment. There had been a lapse 
of more than a week, and he had not once seen 
the fair little creature of whom every day he had 
thought more and more. It was in vain that ho 
look^ up at the window — ^Pamela now was never 
there. He never saw her even at a distance — nev- 
er heard so much as her name. Sara, who had 
been ready enough to speak of her friend— even 
Sara, indiscreet, and hasty, and imprudent — was 
silent. Poor Jack knew it was quite right — he 
recognized, even though he hated it, the force that 
was in his father's arguments. He knew he had 
much better never see her — never even speak of 
her again. He understood with his intelligence 
that utter separation between them was the only 
prudent and sensible step to he taken ; but his 
heart objected to understand with a curious per- 
sistency which Jack could scarcely believe of a 
heart of his. He had found his intellect quite suffi- 
cient to guide him up to this period ; and when 
that other part of him, with which he was so 
much less acquainted, fought and struggled to 
get the reins in hand, it would be difficult to ex- 
press the astonishment he felt. And then he was 
a young man of the present day, and he was not 
anxiously desirous to marry. A house of his own; 
with all its responsibilities, did not appear to him 
the crown of delight which perhaps it ought to 
have done. He was content to go on with his 
life as it had been, without any immediate change. 
It still appeared to him, I am sorry to admit, 
that for a young man, who had a way to make 
in the world, a very early marriage was a sort of 
suicidal step to take. This was all very well for 
his mind, which wanted no convincing. But for 
his heart it was very different. That newly dis- 
<!overed organ behaved in the most incomprehen- 
sible sort of way. Even though it possibly gave a 
grant of consent to the theory about marriage, it 
kept on longing and yearning, driving itself fran- 
tic with eagerness just to see her, just to hear her, 
just to touch her little hand, just to feel the soft 
passing rustle of her dress. That was all. And 
as for talking reason to it, or representing how 
profitless such a gratification would be, he might 
as well have preached to the stones. He went 
back and' forward to the office for a whole week 
with this conflict going on within him, keeping du- 
tifully to his work, doing more than he had done 
for years at Masterton, trying to occupy himself 
with former thoughts, and with anticipations of 
the career he had once shaped out for himself. 
He wanted to get away from the office, to get into 
public life somehow, to be returned for the bor- 
ough, and have a seat in Parliament. Such 
had been his ambition before this episode in his 
life. Such surely ought to be his ambition now ; 
but it was amazing, incredible, how this new force 
within him would break through all his more ele- 
vated thoughts with a kind of inarticulate cry for 
Pamela. She was what he wanted most. ' He 
could put the other things aside, but he could not 
put her aside. His heart kept crying out for her, 
whatever his mind might bo trying to think. 
It was extraordinary and despicable, and he 
could not believe it of himself; but this was 
how it was. Ho knew it was best that ho 
should not sec her ; yet it was no virtue nor self- 



denial of his that kept them apart. It was 
she who would not be visible. Along the roads, 
under the trees, at the window, morning or even- 
ing, there was no appearance of her. He thought 
sometimes she must have gone away. And his 
eager inquiries with himself whether this sep- 
aration would make her unhappy gradually gave 
way to irritation and passionate displeasure. Sho 
had gone away, and left no sign ; or she was shut- 
ting herself up, and sacrificing all that was pleas- 
ant in his existence. She was leaving him alone 
to bear the brunt; and he would gladly have 
taken it all to spare her — but if he bore it, and 
was the nctiro, something at least he ouglit to 
have had for his recompense. A last meet- 
ing, a last look, an explanation, a fai-ewcll — 
at least he had a right to that. And notwith- 
standing his anger he wanted her all the same 
— wanted to see her, to speak to her, to have her 
near him, though he was not ready to carry her 
off or marry her on the spot, or defy his father 
and all the world on her account. This was the 
painful struggle that poor Jack had to bear as he 
went back and forward all those days to Master- 
ton. He held very little communication with 
his father, who was the cause of it all. He chose 
to ride or to walk rather than have those tete-a-tete 
drives. Ho kept his eyes on every turn of the 
way, on every tree and hedge which might possi- 
bly conceal her ; and yet he knew he must part 
from her, and in his heart was aware that it was 
a right judgment which condemned him to this 
sacrifice. And it was not in him, poor fellow, to 
take it cheerfully or suffer with a good grace. Ho 
kept it to himself, and loomed to betray to his 
father or sister what he was going through. But 
he was not an agreeable companion during this 
interval, though the fact was that he gave them 
veiy little of his society, and struggled, mostly by 
himself, against his hard fate. 

And probably he might have been victorious in 
the struggle. He might have fought his way 
back to the high philosophical ground from 
which he was wont to preach to his friend Kep- 
pel. At the cost of all the first freshness of his 
heart, at the cost of many buds of grace that nev- 
er would have bloomed again, he might have 
come out victor, and demonstrated to himself be- 
yond all dispute that in such matters a strong 
will is every thing, and that there is no love or 
longing that may not be cmshed on the threshold 
of the mind. All this Jack might have done, and 
lived to profit by it and smart for it, but for a 
chance meeting by which fate, in spite of a 
thousand precautions, managed to balk his phi- 
losophy. He had gone home early in the after- 
noon, and he had been seen by anxious eyes be- 
hind the curtains of Mrs. Swayne*s window — not 
Pamela's eyes, but those of her mother — to go 
out again dressed, about the time when a man 
who is going to dinner sets out to fulfill his en- 
gagement. And Jack was going out to dinner ; 
ho was going to Ridley, where the family had just 
come down from town. But there had come that 
day a kind of crisis in his complaint, and when 
ho was half way to his friend's house a sudden 
disgust seized him. Instead of going on he 
jumped down from the dog-cart, and tore a leaf 
out of his pocket-book, on which he scribbled a 
hasty word of apology fO Keppel. Then, while 
the groom went on with his note, he turned and 
went sauntering home along the dusty road ia 
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Thui Jack mused in 
pore despite sml uontrarieiy, wiihoat any inten- 
tion of laying a tnnK fur ihe object of his 
ihoilgllla. He had gona a Ion); way on the road 
to lUdley before lie tiionged hia mind, and con- 
sequently it was eetiing laic when ho drew ntisr 
Brownlowa comin); back. It was a very quiet 

Kntry roue!, a continnstion of that which led 
ilastcrlon. Here and lliei'C was a clumj) of 
it trees making it sombre, and then a long 
tch of hcdgerov with tlio fragrant meadow 
the other side of it, and the cows lowing to 
lomo. There was nobody to bo seen up or 
_. .n thu road except a late carter with his horse'g 
harness on his shoulder, and a boy and a girl driv- 
ing homo some cows. In the distance stood 
Swnyno'e Cottagea, half lost in the twilight, with 
two faint curls of smoke going up into the sky. 
All was full of that dead calm which chafes the 
spirit of youth when it is in the midit of ile 
troubles — (but calm which is so suotbing and so 
Bwecl when life and we have surmounied the fii-st 
bitulcB, and come to a moment of truce. But 
lliero WBB no trace as yet in Jack Brownlaw's 
thoughts. He wanted to have his own wny and 
he conid not hare it ; and he knew he onght not 
tohaveii, andhewouldnotgivoitup. If heconld 
have kicked at the wortd, and strangled Nature 
nnd modonnendof Beasun, always wiihoutmak- 
ing a foot of hlmnclf, that would have been the 
coui^ of action most in cansonaoce with his 
I hough Es, 

And it was just then that a certain flutter round 
the corner of the lane which led to Dewshurj- 
csnght his oye-^lbo flutter of the soft evening 
air in a black drees. It was not the " crea- 
twit bella tiatita in binsca" which cntucs up lo 
the ideal of a lover's fancy. It was a. little figura 
in a blach dreis, with a cloak wrapped round her, 
and a broad hnt shading her face, all dark among 
the twilight shadows. Jack saw, and his heart 
sprang up within him with a violence whidi took 
away his breath. He made but one spring across 
ihe road. Wlien they had parted they hnd not 
known that tbey were lovers ; but now they had 
been a week apart and there was no donbt on the 
subject. He made but one spring, .and caught 
her and held her fast. "Pamela!" hecriedout; 
and though there had been neither asking nor 
consent, nnd not one word of positive love-mak- 
ing between them, and though no disrespectful 
nr irreverent thought of her had ever entered liis 
mind, poor Jock, in his ardor and joy and sur- 
prise and r^a, kissed her suddenly with a kind 
of transport. ''How I have you at last!" ho 
cried. And this was in Ihe open road, where all 
the world might hare seen them ; thongh happi- 
ly, so far as was apparent, there was nobody to see. 
I'amola, too, gave n cry uf surprlle and fright 
nnd dismay. But «he was not angry, poor child. 
She did not feel that it was unnatural. Her 
poor little heart had not been standing etill all 
l^^^this time anymore than-Jai^k'e. They had Eone 
^^^■^r all ihoa'e I<'ndcr. childiiih, rcleslh'il prclimi- 
^^^^■triosirliiloihcjwcrDupartj andnow therccuuld 



left nothing to be confessed. And for the nw- 
ment they both foi^t every thing — ftltliei^ 
mothers, ijromiaes, wine intentions, nil the aeii- 
ondnty lutnlicr that makes up Ihc world. 
- When ibii instant of utter fargctfuln«M wot 
over, Pamela began to cry, and Jack's aniidro|>- 
ped from har waist. It was the next ineritabta 
staiic. They made tuv or three steps iif 
each other's side, scparalo, desjioirinc, misernblc. 
Then ic was the woman's turn to take the Initia- 
tive. She was crying, hnt she could sliU s|icnk 
— indeed, it is piisiblo that her speech would 
have been less natural had it been without those 
breaks in the loft voice. "I am not angry," she 
said, "because it is the last lime. I thall never, 
never furgex yon; hnt oh, it wus all n mistake,'' 
all from the beginning. We never — niean(~io 
grow fond of each other," said Pamela through 
her sobs ; "it was all — all a misinke." 

"I wan fond of jou the very first minnte I 
saw you," said Jack ; " I did not know then, 
but I know it now. It was no mistake ; — that 
lime when I carried you in out of the Enow. 
1 was fond of you then, jnsE as I am now — as I 
ehnll be all my life." 

"No," said Pamela, "oh no. It is different 
— every day in jonr life yon see better people 
than 1 am. Don't say anv thing else. It i« far 
bettor for me to know. I have been h — a little 
—contented ever since I thought of ihnt." 

These words once more pui Jnck's self-t!»n)a) 
all toflifiht. "Better people than you are "if" ha 
cried. " Oh, Pamela 1 1 never saw any bgdy 
half as sweet, hnlf as lovely, all my life." 

"Uush! hush! huahi" sivid Pamela ; tlwT 
were not so separate now, and ehe put bcr aoft 
little band up, as if to lay it on his lips. "Toti 
ihinkso, but it is all— all a mistake!" 

Then Jack looked into Iier sweet tearfal eye^ 
nearer, far nearer tlinn be hnd ever looked be- 
fore — and ihc^y were eyes that could bear loti- 
iuR into, and the sweetness and the btlterncsa 
filled the young man's heart. "My iittk love!" 
he cried,' "it is not you who are a mistake." 
And he clasped her, almost crushed her wanit 
with his arm in his vcticmenoc Every thing 
else was n mistake- himself, his position, ter 
position, all the circumatanees ; hut not Pamela. 
This lime she disengaged herself, but very loftly, 
from his arm, 

"I do not mind," she said, lonking at him 
with an innocent, wistful tenderness, "because 
it is the last time, If you had not cared, t 
should have been vexed. One can't help beiilg 
a little selfish. Last time, if yon hnd said yoa 
were fond of me, I should have been frightened ; 
but now- 1 am glad, very glad yon are fond of 
mo. It will always be something to look baek la. 
I shall remember every ivord you Baid,«lW how 
you looked. Mamma sajB life is so bardi'Miv 
Pamela, faltering a little, and looking far Bwiiy 
bcvond her Inver, a« ifshe could see inw a lo^K 
stretch of life. So she did ; and it loolted n 
desert, for he was not lo be there. 

"Don't speak like that," cried Jack; '-Ufi) 
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shall not be hard to you — ^not while I live to 
take care of you — not while I can work — " 

" Hush, hush !" said the girl, softly. "I like 
you to say it, you know. One feels glad; but 
I know there roust be nothing about that. I 
never thought of it when — when we used to see 
each other so often. I never thought of any 
tiling. I was only pleased to see you ; but mam- 
ma has been telling me a great deal— every 
thinjr, indeed : I know better now — '* 

** What has she been telling you?" said Jack. 
** She has been telling you that I would deceive 
you ; that I was not to be trusted. It is because 
she does not know me, Pamela. Yon know me 
better. I never thought of any thing either," he 
added, driven to simplicity by the force of his 
emotions, " except that I could not do without yon, 
and that I was very happy. And Pamela, r/hat- 
ever it may cost, I can't live without you now." 

"But you must, ** said Pamela : "if you could 
but hear what mamma says! She never said 
you would deceive me. What she said was, that 
we must not have our awn way. It may break 
our hearts, but we must give up. It appears life is 
like that," said Pamela, with a deep sigh. " If you 
like any thing very much, you must give it up." 

** I am rcidy to give up every thing else," 
said Jack, carried on by the tide, and forgetting 
all his reason ; " but I will not give yon up. My 
little darling, you are not to cry — I did not know 
I was so fond of you till that day. I didn't even 
know it till now,'* cried the young man. " Tou 
mustn't turn away from me, Pamela — ^give me 
your hand ; and whatever happens to us, we two 
will stand by each other all our lives." 

"Ah, no," said Pamela, drawing away her 
hand ; and then she laid the same hand which 
she had refused to give him on his shoulder and 
looked up into his face. " I like you to say it 
all," she went on — "I do — it is no use making 
believe when we are just going to part. I shall 
remember every word you say. I shall always 
be able to think that when I was young I had 
some one to say these things to me. If your 
father were to come now, I should not l)e afraid 
of him ; I should just tell him how it was. I 
am glad of every word that I can treasure up. 
Mamma said I was not to see you again ; but I 
said if we were to meet we had a right to speak 
to each other. I never thought I should have 
seen you to-night. I shouldn't mind saying to 
your father himself that we had a right to speak. 
If we should both live long and grow old, and 
never meet for years and years, don't you think 
we shall still know each other in heaven ?" 

As for poor Jack, he was driven wild by this, 
by the sadness of her sweet eyes, by the soft ten- 
derness of her voice, by the virginal simplicity 
and sincerity which breathed out of her. Pa- 
mela stood by him with the conscionsness that it 
was the supreme moment of her existence. 
She might have been going to die ; such was 
the feeling in her heart. She was going to die 
out of all the sweet hopes, all the dawning joys 
of her youth ; she was going otft into that black 
desert of life where the law was that if you liked 
any thing very much you must give it up. But 
before she went she had a right to open her 
heart, to hear him disclbse his. Had it been 
possible that their love should have come to 
any thing, Pamela would have been shy and 
shamefaced ; but that was not possible* But a 



minute was theirs, and the dark world giiped 
ai'ound to swallow them up from each other. 
Therefore the words flowed in a flood to Pa- 
mcla's lips. She had so many things to say to 
him — she wanted to tell him so much ; and there 
was but this minute to include all. But her very 
composure — her tender solemnity; — the pure little 
white martyr that she was, giving up what she 
most loved, gave to Jack a wilder thrill, a more 
headlong impulse. He grasped her two hands, 
he put his arm round her in a sudden passion. 
It seemed to him that he had no patience with 
her or any thing — that he must seize upon her 
and carry her away. 

" Pamela," he cried, hoarsely, " it is of no use 
talking — you and I are not going to ]mrt like 
this. I don't know any thing about heaven, and 
I don't want to know — not just now. We arc 
not going to part, I tell you. Your mother may 
say what she likes, but she can't be so cruel as 
to take you from a man who loves you and can 
take care of you — and I will take care of you, by 
heaven ! Nobody shall ever come between us. 
A fellow may think and think when he doesn't 
know his own mind : and it's easy for a girl like 
you to talk of the last time. I tell you it is not 
the last time — ^it is the first time. I don't care 
a straw for any thing else in the world — not in 
comparison with you. Pamela, don't cry; we 
are going to be together all our life." 

"You say so because you have not thought 
about it," said Pamela, with an ineffable smile ; 
"and I have been thinking of it ever so long — ever 
so much. No;, but I don't say you arc to go 
away^ not yet. I want to have you as long as I 
can ; I want to tell you so many things — every 
thing I have in my heart." 

" And I will hear nothing," said Jack — "noth- 
ing except that you and I belong to each other. 
That's what you have got to say. Hush, child I 
do you think I am a child like you ? Pamela, 
look here — I don't know when it is to be, nor how 
it is to be, but you are going to be my wife." 

" Oh, no, no," said Pamela, shrinking from 
him, growing red and growing pale in the shock 
of this new suggestion. If this was how it was 
to be, her frankness, her sad openness, became a 
kind of crime. She had suffered his embrace 
before, prayed him to speak to her, thought it 
right to take full advantage of the last indulgence 
accorded to them ; and now the tables were turn- 
ed upon her. She shrank away from him, and 
stood apart in the obscure twilight. There had 
not been a blush on her cheek while she opened 
her innocent young heart to him in the solemnity 
of the supposed farewell, but now she was over- 
whelmed with sudden shame. 

"I say yes, yes, yes," said Jack vehemently, 
and he seized upon the hands that she had clasped 
together by way of safeguard. He seized upon 
them with a kind of violence appropriating what 
was his own. His mind had been made up and 
his fate decided in that half hour. He had been 
full of doubts up to this moment ; but now he 
had found out that without Pamela it was not 
worth while to live — that Pamela was slipping 
through his fingers, ready to escape out of his 
reach ; and after that there was no longor any 
possibility of a compromise. He Iiad become ut- 
terly indifferent to what was going on around 
as he came to this point. Ho had turned his 
back on tb9 road, and could not tell who was 
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ly unexpected, and took ihem both b^ hd 
Alluf iiBuddcn, wliile neither was lockiDg, 
BtBBliBl figure was auildenty thmst in between 
them. It was Mra. Sunyne, wLo had been 

iwebnrf and wiui going homo. She did 
' them aside with her hnnde, but she poshed 
large person completely between IheloTerB, 

iiustine ono to one ddc and Iho other lo the 
Iter. Witli one of her nnna she cnngbt Pa- 
lela's dress, holding her fast, and with ibe otber 
10 pushed Jack awav. She was flushed nilh 
rnlkjng and haste, for she had seen the two flg- 
res s long way oJT, and had divined what sort of 
meeting it was ; and the sight of her liciy conn- 
tenance between them atartlod the two ao I'om- 
pletely that they fell back on eiihec side and 
gazed at her aglinst, without saying a word. Pa- 
mela, startled and overcome hiu her face in 
Iter hands, while Jaek mnde a sudden stop back, 
and got very hot and furious, but for the mo- 
mont found himself incapable of speech. 

" For shame of j'onrselE 1" said Mrs. Swayne, 
panting for breath ; " I've ft'most killed myself 
runninj;, bnt I've come in time. What are you 

pcrsundin' of her to do, Mr. John ? Oh for 

atne of yourself! Don't tell me 1 I know 
what yonng gentlemen lika yon is. A-eneiciti' 
*^'r and pereuadin' her and leading her away, to 

ing her poor mother's gray hairs with sorroiv 

the grave. Oh for shamo of jonnelfl And 

r mother just as simple and innocent, as would 
. lieve any thing you liked to lell her ; and no- 
body us can keep (his poor thing straight and 
keep her ont o' trouble but me I" 

White she panted out this address, and thrust 
him away with her extended band, Jack stood 
by in canslemation, furious bnt speechless. 
What could he do ? He might order her away, 
but she would not obey him. Ho might make 
his declaration over again in her presence, bnt 
she would not believe him, and he did not much 
relish the idea; ho could not stmgslc wirh this 
woman for the possession of his love, and at the 
same lime his blood boiled at ber snggeations. 
If she had been a man he might have knocked 
her down quietly, and been fVee of the obBiruc- 
tion, bnt women take a shabby advnntago of the 
fact that they can not be knocked down. As he 
stood thus with all his elonuenco stopped on his 
lips, Pamela, from across the bulky person of hot 
champion, stretched out bcr little hand to him 
and interposed. 

" Hush," she said ; " we were laying good- 
bye to each other, Mrs. Swayne. I told mamma 
we should say good-bye. Husb, oh hush, she 
doesn't understand ; bnt what does that matter ? 






. _ d-bye," said Jock; 
"yon onght to know me hotter than that. If 
you must go home with this woman, go — I am 
not going 10 fight with her. It matters nothing 
about her nnderstanding ; bnt, Pamela, remem- 
ber it is nut good-bye. It shall neter ba good- 

" Understand 1" said Mrs. Swiljne, whose in- 
dignation was furious, "and why shouldn't I 
understand? Thank Providence Tm one as 
liat temptation is. Go along with you 
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you think us you'll lay your clulchei en tliis pg 
lamb, as long as Swayne and tn ' 
1 mayn't understand, and I ma; 
but — MiM Pamela, you'll jus 

" Yex, yes, " said Pamela i and then she h^ 
up her hand loliim en treat ingly. " Don't mbid 
what ahe sjiys — don't be angry with mo; and I 
will never, never forget what jou have 
and— good-lye," said the girl, steadily, holding 
out her hand to him with a wandetfui glistening 
smiie that shone through ino big tears. 

As fur Jack, ho look her band and gave it i 
angry loving grasp which hurt it, and then tbrcv? 
it awoy. " 1 am going to see your mother " ' 
said, dHigDing no reply. And then he turned hi* 
back on her without another word, and left her 
standing in the twilight in the middle of llie 
dusty road, and went away. He left Ibc two 
women standing amazed, and went olf with qnlclt 
determined steps that far outstripped ibeir capa- 
bilities. It was the road to tlic cottage — ilic 
road to Brownlows — the road anywhere or cr- 
ciywhero. "He's a-going home, ond a blessed 
riddance," said Mrs. Swayne, though her spirit 
qnaked within her. But Pamela said nothiag ; 
he was not going home. The girl atuod a ' 
watched his quick firm steps and worshiped lum 
in her heart. To her mother! And was there 
any thing but one thing that her mother could 
say? 



CHAPTER XSin. 

It was almost dark when Jack reached 
Swayne's Collages, and there was no light in 
Mrs. FrestDti's window lo indicate her presence. 
The only bit of illumination there was in ihe 
dim dewy twilight road, was a gleam fi'om otil 
Betty's perennial lire, which shone out as Ehe 
opened the door lo walch the passage of the dog- 
cart jQst then returning fram llidley, where it 
ought to have carried Mr. John in tlinnor. The 
dog-eort was just returning home, in an innocenti 
nnconscions way ; bnt how much had hiqipened ia 
the interval! the thought made Jack's head 
Ink, and made him half smile; only 



half smile — for snch 

amusing. He hud not had lime to think whetti- 

er or not bo was raplnronsly happy, as a young 

lover ought lo be : on the whole, it was a very 

sorioDS business. There wem a thousand ihingi 

think of, snch as take the laughter out of a 

m; yet be did smile as it occarred lo him in 

what nn ordinary commonplace sort of way the 

dog-cart and tha marc and the groom hod been 

jogging back along Iho dusty roads, while he 

had been so ivcightily engaged ; and how all 

those people had been calmly dining at Bidley 

— were dining now, no doubt— and mentalljr 

orlticising the dishes, and making feeble din~ 

nor table-talk, while he hod been settling hi* 

fate I In lens lime than they could have pot half 

through their dinner — In less time ihan cTen tha 

bay more could devour the way between the two 

'11 jusi go with lllia hoHBOBl Jatk folt slightly giddy ns he [bonRhl 

I, indeed I And I of It, nnd his fnco grew serious again nnder Ut 
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emile. The cottage doer stood innocently open ; 
there was nobody and nothing between him and 
his business ; he had not even to knock, to bo 
opened to by a curious indifferent servant, as 
would have been the case in another kind of 
house. The little passage was quite dark, but 
there was another gleam of fire-light from the 
kitchen, where Mr. Swayne sat patient with his 
rheumatism, and even Mrs. Preston's door was 
ajar. Out of the soft darkness without, into the 
closer darkness within, Jack stepped with a beat- 
ing heart. This was not the pleasant part of it ; 
this was not like the sudden delight of meeting 
Famela — ^the sudden passion of laying hold on 
her and claiming her as his own. He stopped 
in the dark ptlssage, where he had scarcely room 
to turn, and drew breath a little. He felt with- 
in himself that if Mrs. Preston in her black cap 
and her black gown fell into his arms and saluted 
him as her son, that he would not be so deeply 
gratified as perhaps he ought to have been. Pa- 
mela was one thing, but her mother was quite 
another. If mothers, and fathers too for that 
matter, could but be done away with when their 
daughters are old enough to marry, what a great 
deal of trouble it would spare in this world ! 
But that was not to be thought of* He had 
come to do it, and it had to be done. While he 
stood -taking breath and collecting himself, Mr. 
Swayne feeling that the step which had crossed 
his threshold was not his wife's step, called out to 
tlie intruder. "Who are you ?" cried the mas- 
ter of the house ; " you wait till my missis comes 
and finds you there ; she don't hold with no 
tramp ; and I see her a-coming round the cor- 
ner," he continued, in tones in which exultation 
had triumphed over fright. No tramp could 
have been more moved by the words than was 
Jack. He resisted the passing impulse he had to 
stride into the kitchen and strangle Mr. Swayne 
in passing ; and then, with one knock by way of 
preface, he went in without farther introduction 
into the parlor where Mrs. Preston was alone. 

It was almost quite dark — dark with that be- 
wildering summer darkness which is more con- 
fusing than positive night Something got up 
hastily from the sofa at the sight of him, and 
gave a little suppressed shriek of ^arm. * * Don't 
be alarmed — it is only I, Mrs. Preston," said 
Jack. He made a step forward and looked at 
her, as probably she too was looking at him; 
but they could not see each other, and it was no 
comfort to Pamela's mother to be told by Jack 
Brownlow, that it was only I. 

' ' Has any thing happened ?'* she cried ; ' * what 
is it ? what is it ? oh my child ! — ^for God's sake, 
whoever you are, tell me what it is." 

*' There is nothing the matter with her," said 
Jack, steadily. <*I am John Brownlow, and I 
have come to speak to yon ; that is what it is." 

"John Brownlow," said Mrs. Preston, in con- 
sternation — and then her tone changed. "I 
am sorry I did not know you," she said; "but 
if you have any business with me, sir, I can soon 
get a light." 

" Indeed I have the most serious business," 
said Jack — it was in his mind to say that he 
would prefer being without a light ; but there 
would have been something too familiar and 
undignified for the occasion in such a speech as 
that. 

" Wait a moment," said Mrs. Preston, and 



she hastened out, leaving him in the dark par- 
lor by himself. Of course he knew it was only 
a pretext — he knew as well as if she had told 
him that she had gone to establish a watch for 
Pamela to prevent her from coming in while he 
was there; and this time he laughed outright. 
She might have done it an hour ago, fast enougli ; 
but now to keep Pamela from him was more than 
all the fathers and mothers in the world could 
do. He laughed at the vain precaution. It 
was not that he had lost all sense of prudence, 
or that he was not aware how foolish a thing in 
many respects he was doing ; but notwithstand- 
ing, he laughed at the idea that any thing, stone 
waUs and iron bars, or admonitions, or parental 
orders, could keep her from him. It might be 
veiT idiotic — and no doubt it was ; but if any 
body dreamed for a moment that he could be 
made to give her up I or that she could bo wrest- 
ed out of his grasp now that he had possession of 
her — any deluded individual who might enter- 
tain such a notion could certainly know nothing 
of Jack. 

Mrs. Preston was absent for some minutes, 
and before she came back there had been a soft 
rustle in the passage, a subdued sound of voices, 
in one of which, rapidly suppressed and put a 
stop to. Jack could discern Mrs. Swayne's voluble 
tones. He smiled to himself in the darkness as 
he stood and waited ; he knew what was going 
on as well as if he had been outside and had 
seen it all. Pamela was being smuggled into 
the house, being put somewhere out of his way. 
Probably her mother was making an attempt 
to conceal from her even the fact that he was 
there, and at this purely futile attempt Jack 
again laughed in his heart ; then in his impa- 
tience he strode to the window, and looked out 
at the gates which were indistinctly visible op- 
posite, and the gleam of Betty's fire, which was 
now apparent only through her window. That 
was the way it would have been natural for him 
to go, not this — there lay his homo, wealthy, 
luxurious, pleasant, with freedom in it, and 
every thing that ministered most at once to his 
comfort and his ambition : and yet it was not 
there he had gone, but into this shabby little 
dingy parlor, to put his life and all his pleasure 
in life, and his prospects and every thing for 
which he most cared, at the disposal, not of 
Pamela, but of her mother. He felt that it was 
hard. As for her, the little darling ! to have 
taken her in his arms and carried her off and 
built a nest for her would not have been hard — 
but that it should all rest upon the decision of 
her mother! Jack felt at the moment that it 
was a hard thing that there should be mothers 
standing thus in the young people's way. It 
might be very unamiable on his ])art, but that 
was unquestionably his feeling : and indeed, for 
one second, so teirible did the prospect appear 
to him, that the idea of taking offense and run- 
ning away did once cross his mind. If they 
chose to leave him alone like this, waiting, what 
could they expect? He put his hand upon the 
handle of the door, and then withdrew it as if it 
had burned him. A minute after Mrs. Preston 
came back. She carried in her hand a candle, 
which threw a bright light upon her worn face, 
with the black eyes, black hair, black cap and 
black dress close round her throat which so much 
increased the gauntuess of her general appear- 
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ranco. This limc her eyes though they wero 
oil], v/ere very bright — briglit wiljl ncxiuty anil 
olarm— «o bright that Tor tho moment they were 
lika PniuclfL'a. Bha eomc ia and sat down her 
condlo tin tho table, wliere it shed h atrango lii- 
tlu palu inquisilivQ light, as if, lika Jack, it was 
loiikin^lDunJ, half dazzled hv the change out of 
eomplcta darkness, ni the nnfamilinr plaoo ; and 
ihca she drew down tho blind. When she had 
(lone this she came to the table near which Jack 
was itnndinf;. " Mr. Bronnlow, yon want 10 
gpeak to me J" ahe said. 

" Yis, " Bald Jack. ThooRh his forefathers had 
been Braivnlowe of MnstDrttiD fur generalions, 
which ouglit to have (^ven him eelf-poaa^ssion if 
any thing could, and though ho liud been brought 
Bp nt a publie-Behool, wiiich was itill more to tho 
purpose, ibis nmple question took away iho pow- 
er of stieech fram him a^ completely as if ho hail 
been themcrestclonn. Hehadnotfclt thelcaat 
(lifllealiy about what ho was going losaj, but all 
Dl once to say any thing at all seemed impos- 
sible. 

" Thoa tell me n-hat it is," said Mrs. Preston, 
B anting down io tlic black old-fasbioDed high-back- 
id easy-chair. Ilcr heart was melting to him 
jMire ani] more ercry momeut, the sight of his 
Mnfnsion being sweet to licr eyes, Imt of course 
e did not hnow this — neither, it is to bo fear- 
J, would Jack have rery mnch cared. 

"yta,''lie said again; "the fact won — I^ 
mnCud to speak to you — about your daughter. 
liupitoM this sort of tiling is always an awkward 
ess. I have soon her with — with my bIb- 
on know — we couldn't help seeing each 
; and the fact is, we're — we've grown fund 
rb other witliont knowing it: thnt is about 

3 Slate of the oose." 

"Fond of each otiier?" said Mrs. Proaion, fal- 
tering. " Mr. Brownlow, 1 don't think that is 
Jiow yon ought to speak. You mean you have 
grown fond of Pamela. I nm Tory, very sorry j 
but Hoaraa forbid that my poor girl — " 

" I mean what I say," said Jack, sturdily — 
"we've grown fond of each other. Ifyouaskhet 
she will tell you the same. We were noltliink- 
ingof nnylhingofthokinJ— itcamonponusun- 
avrares. I tell yon tlie whole truth, that you 
may not wcndor at me coming so unprepared. I 
don't como to yon as a fellow might that ' ' 
planned it oil out and turned it over in hia n 
and could tell yon how much ho had a year, 
nhnt he could settle on bis wife, and all 
1 tell you frankly tho truth, Mrs. Pi'eslon. 
were not thinking of any thing of the kind ; but 
now, you sec, wo hare both of ua found it out." 

" I don't understand yon," said the aatonish- 
ed mother ; " what have yon fonnd out ?" 

"We've found oat juat what I've been telling 
you," aaid Jaek — " that we're fond of each oth- 
er. Yon may say I should have told you first ; 
but the truth wai, I never had the opportunity 
— not that I wonld bavo been snrc to bava taken 
advanti^ of it if I bad. We went on without 

I knowing what we were doing, and then it came 
Ipnn ua all at once." 
k-Uc snt down abruptly ax he said this, in an 
pitraeted way ; and bo sighed. Ha had found 
tiOlIt, there could ha no douhl of thnt ; and lie 
pd not hide from himnelf that (his discovery was 
Irery lerlons one. It filled hia mind with a great 
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of the future. Jack was bat mortal, and it ii 
quite i>o9Gible he iui|{lit have done so had it been 
in Ilia power. But it was not iu his puwu, apil 
bis aspect, when he dropped into the chair,)iiid 
looked into tlio vacant ait before him and liglk 
«aa rather that of a man looking aoxioualj 
the future — a future that was certain — than 
lover waiting tor the aentence which (meta- 
phoricuily) is one of life or death ; and Hn. 
Prcaton, little experienced in such matters, and 
mnch agitated by the infunnation so suddetily 
conveyed to her, did not know what to lliiok. 
She licot forward and locJicd at him with »a 
eagerness which he never perceived, Shedaaped 
her hands lightly together, and gazed as if she 
would read his heart ; and then what could she 
say ? Ha was not adding any thiuj; from her — 
he was only intimating to her an unquestionable 
fact. 

"But, Mr, Brownlow," she aaidai 
nlonsly, "I tliiiik — 1 hope you may be mis- 
taken. My Pamela is very young— and so are 
you — verg young fur a man. I hope you bast 
made a mistake. At your age it doesn't 

" Don't i^ tliongh ?" aaid Jaclt, with a flash 
inhiaejos. "I can't, sny to you that's out but 
ines9, for I know, of course, that a ^rl oueht t 
consult her mother. Bnt don't let na dlscnt 
lliat, please. A fact can't be diecnssed, jo 
know. It's either true or it's false — and uv uel 
tainly are Iho only ones who can know." 

Then there was another pause, during which 
Jack strayed off again into calculations abouCtllQ 
future — that onforseea futnro which had ICApod 
into existence for him only about an hour ogo. 
He bad sat down on the other side of the Mife, 
and was gazing into the blank hearth as if so 
enlightenment might have been found there, 
for Mrs. Preston, her amazement and agllH- 
lion were such tliat it cost her a great effort to 
compose herself and not to give way. 

" Is this all you have to 
at last, with trcmbUng lipe 

Then Jack roused himself up. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that the poor woman whom iio 
had been so far from admiring was behaving to 
him with a generosity and delicacy very diabrmt 
from hia condact to her; and the blood rusbcd 
to his facent tho thought. 

"X beg your pardon," ho said. "Iliare al- 
ready oj^ptained to yon why it 
Bach an unprepared way. I met her to-uight. 
Upon my life I did not lay any trap for her. I wat 
awfully cut np about not seeing her; hut wcmeit 
by accident. And the fact was, when na mot 
we couldn't help showing that we onderslood 
each other. After that it wns my first duty," 
said Jack, with a thriil of consciona grandeur, 
"to come to you," 

"But do yon mean to Bay,''BBidMrs.Preatiin, 
wringing her hands, " that my Pamela — ? Sir, 
she is only a child. Sbo could not hare under' 
stood you. She may like vou in a way — " 

"She likes me as I like her," said Jack, 
stoutly. " It's no hbb strugeling against it 
It is no use arguing abont it. You may ihinlc 
her a child, but sho is nut a child ; and I ci '- 
do without her, Mrs. Prealnn. I hope ; 
dislike to me. If yon have," s 
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can do to ploase you ; but yon couldn^t have the 
heart to make her unhappy, and come between 
her and me." 

** I make her unhappy ?** said Mrs. Preston, 
with a gasp. She who had no hope or desire in 
the world but Pamela's happiness! '*Bnt I 
don't even see how it came about. I — I don*t 
understand you. I dont even know what you 
want of me.'* 

**What I want?" said Jack, turning round 
npon her with wondering eyes — ** What could I 
want but one thing? I want Pamela — that's 
very clear. Good heavens, you are not going 
to be ill, are you? Shall I call somebody? I 
know iVs mo fully sudden," said the young fellow 
ruefully. Nobody could be more sensible of that 
than he was. He got up in his dismay and 
went to a side-table where there stood a carafe 
of water and brought her some. It was the 
first act of human fellowship, as it were, that had 
passed between the two, and somehow it brought 
them together. Mrs. Preston took the water 
with that strange half-sacramental feeling with 
which a soul in extremity receives the refresh- 
ment which brings it back to life. Was it her 
friend, her son, or her enemy that thus ministered 
to her? Ob, if she could only have seen into 
his heart ! She had no interest in the world but 
Piimela, and now the matter in hand was the 
decision for good or for evil of Pamela's fate. 

^'I am better, thank you," she said faintly. 
*•*• I am not very strong, and it startled me. Sit 
down, Mr. Brownlow, and let us talk it over. I 
knew this was what it would have come to if it 
had gone on ; but I have been talking a great deal 
to my child, and keeping her under my eye — " 

**• Yes," said Jack, with some indignation, 
" keeping her out of my way. I knew you were 
doing that." 

'* It was the only thing I could do," said Mrs. 
l^reston. **I did try to find* another means, 
but it did not succeed. When I asked you what 
yon wanted of me, I was not doubting your hon- 
or. But things are not so easy as you young 
people think. Your fathei never will consent." 

'*! don't think things are easy," said Jack. 
^* I sec they are as crooked and hard as possible. 
I don't pretend to think it's all plain sailing. I 
hjlieve ho won't consent. It might have been 
nil very well to consider that three months ago, 
bnt you see we never thought of it then. We 
must just do without his consent now. " 

*' And there is more than that," said Mrs. 
Preston. "It would not be right for him to 
cotisent, nor for me either. If you only found 
it out so suddenly, how can you be sure of your 
own mind, Mr. John — and you so young? I 
don't say any thing of my own child. I don't 
mean to say in my heart that I think you too 
{▼rand for her. I know if ever there was a lady 
bom it's — ; but that's ncrt the question," she con- 
tinued, nervously wringing her hands again. 
"If she was a princess, she's been brought 
up different from you. I did think once there 
might have been a way of getting over that ; 
but I know better now ; and you're very young ; 
and from what you say, "said Pamela's BM>ther, 
who, after all, was a woman, a little romantic 
and very proud, *'I don't think you're one that 
would be content to give up every thing for 
love." 

Jack had been listening calmly enough^ not 



making much in his own mind of her objections ; 
but the last words did strike home. He started, 
and he felt in his heart a certain puncture, as. 
if the needle in Mrs. Preston's work, which lay 
on the table, had gone into him. This at least 
was true. He looked at her with a certain de- 
fiance, and yet with respect. " For love — ^no, " 
said Jack hatf fiercely, stirred, like a mere male 
creature as he was, by the prick of opposition ; and 
then a softening came over his eyes, and a gleam 
came into them which, even by the light of tlie 
one pale candle, made itself apparent; " but for 
Pamela — ^yes. I'll tell you one thing, Mrs. Pres- 
ton," he added, quickly, *^ I should not call it 
giving up. I don't mean to give up. As fur 
my father, I don't see what he has to do with it. 
I can work for my wife as well as any other fel- 
low could. If I were to say it didn't matter, 
you might mistrust me ; but when a man knows 
it does matter," said Jack, again warming with 
his subject, "when a man sees it's serious, and 
not a thing to be done without thinking, you can 
surely rely upon him more than if ho went at it 
blindly? I think so at least" 

So saying. Jack stopped, feeling a little sore 
and incompris. If he had made a fool of himself, 
no doubt the woman would have believed in him ; 
but because he saw the gravity of what he was 
about to do, and felt its importance, a kind of 
doubt was in his hearer's heart. *'They not 
only expect a man to be foolish, but they expect 
him to forget his own nature," Jack said to him- 
self, which certainly was hard. 

" I don't mistrust you," said Mrs. Preston, but 
her voice faltered, and did not quite carry out 
her woixls ; " only, you know, Mr. John, you 
are very young. Pamela is very young, but you 
are even younger than she is — I mean, you 
know, because you are a man ; and how can yon 
tell that you know your own mind? It was 
only to-day that you found it out, and to-morrow 
you might find something else out — " 

Here she stopped half frightened, for Jack had 
risen up, and was looking at her over the light 
of the candle, looking pale and somewhat threat- 
ening. He w^as not in a sentimental attitude, 
neither was there any thing about him that 
breathed the tender romance for which in her 
heart Mrs. Preston sighed, and without which it 
cost her an efifort to believe in his sincerity. He 
was standing with his hands thrust down to the 
bottom of his pockets, his brow a little knitted, 
his face pale, his expression worried and impa- 
tient. " What is the use of beginning over and 
over again ?" said Jack. " Do you think I could 
have found out like this a thing that hadn't been 
in existence for months and months ? Why, the 
first time I saw you in Hobson's cart — the time 
I carried her in out of the snow — " When he 
had got this leagth, he walked away tolhe window 
and stood looking out, though the blind was 
down, with his back turned npon her — "with 
her little red ck)ak,. and her pretty hair," said 
Jack, with a curious sound which would not 
bear classifieaiiofl. It might have been a laugh, 
or a sob, or a snort — and it was neither ; anyhow, 
it expressed the emotion within him better than 
half a hundred fine speeches. " And you don't 
believe in me after nil that 1*^ he said, coming 
back ngni^ and looking at her once- more over 
the light of the candle. Perhaps it was some- 
tiling kx Jack'6- eye> either light ov moisture, it 
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ildbeJiRiculi; tn lull n'liii:li, 1 1mi overpowered 
I. FreBton, fur tlic poor wuniun fuUorcd and 
began to cry, 

" I do bcliero in jon," the said. " I do — 
and I loTc joa for laying it ; )im oh, Mr. John, 
what am 1 to do ? I can't let you ruin yoiiraelf 
wiib your father. I can't cacourgRe joa when 
I know what it will cost jou; sud then, my own 
child—" 

"That's it," nidJKck, dniwinRhia chair over 
to her ude of the table, with his first attempt nt 
diplomac; — "that's what wc'vugot lotbink of. 
It doean't matter for a fellow like me. If I |^t 
disappointadandcut np] should hava to boor it ; 
bat as fur Pamela, you know — dear little eouU 
Tou may think it strange, bal," said Jock, with 
a little nSectod laugh, full of that suprcroa roni- 
ly and tolf-aaiiafaction with wliieh a man recog- 
nizes Euch a fact, "she is fund of mo; nnd irebe 
were disappointed and pnt out, yon know — wliy, 
it might make her ill^it might do her no end 
of liui'in — it might — Serionely, you know," said 
Jack, looking >n Mrs. Preston's face, and giiing 
another and another hiicli to hia chair. Though 
her sense of iiumor was not lirely, she dried her 
eyrs and looked at him with a little beivilclci-ment, 
woniiei'ing was he really in earnest? did he 
mean it? or what did he menn? 

" Sl)ciavei7 young," said Mra.Proslnn; "no 
doBbi it would do her harm ; but I should be 
thereto nnraohor — and — and — aheia »o young," 

" It might kill her," aaiJ Jack, impressively [ 
"and then whom would you have to blame? 
Not my father, fur ho has nothing tn do with it ; 
but yourself, Mrs. Preston— that's liow it would 
be. Juit look at what a little delicate darling 
she ii— a little bit of a thing that one could car- 
ry awHy in one's arms," he went on, growing 
more and more animated — " a little face like a 
flower; and after the bad illness she had. I 
would not take such aresponaihility for any thing 
in the world," ha added, with severe and indig- 
nant virtue. Aa for poor Mrs. I'roston, she did 
not know what to do. She wrung her hands; 
she looked nt him beaocchingly, be^-ging him 
with her eyes to cease. Every fcalure of the 
picture came home to her with a much deeper 
foree than it did to her mentor. Jnck no more 
believed in any danger to Pamela than he did in 
his own ultimate rejection ; but ihe poor mother 
behold her danghler pining, dying, brooking her 
lieart, and trembled to her very soul. 

"Oh, Mr. John," she cried, with tears, "dont 
break my heart! What am I lo do ? If I must 
cither rain you with your father — " 

" Or kill jour child," said Jack, looking at her 
Bolemnly till bisTietim shuddered. "Yourcbild 
is more to yon than my father : besides, " said 
the young man, nnbeoding a little, "it would 
not ruin mc with my father. He might be angry. 
He might make himself disagreeable ; ' ' ' ' 

not a muff to hear malice. Myfather, 

ued Jock, with emphasiit, feeling that tie owed 
his parent eome reparation, and doing it mag- 
□ilicently when ha was about it, "is as true n 
gentleman as I know. He's not the man tc 
min a fellow. Tou think of Pamela, andnCTCr 
mind me." 

But it took a long time and much 

nee Mrs. Preston. " If I could 
tlr. Brownlow, I could tell him something that 

mid ]>erhaps Boftea his heart," she eiiid ; hut 
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thing was. Ha bed no desire to know, 
not want hia father's heart to be Eoftened. It 
short, being as yet unaccustomed to the ide«,)is 
did not feel any pailicDlar delight in the thoWhl 
of presenting Pamela's mother to the worldm 
belonging to himself. And yet ibia sane latk 
bad made a wonderful dlfferonee in his feeling n 
ward Pamela's mother. The thought itf theex- 
planation he bad to make to her was repngnnt 
to him when be came in. He had all but nn 
away from it when he was left (o wait ahmc, 
' ' ' Ices than an hour, it seemed WD*t- 

into every thing. Even if she hkd 
bestowed a maternal embrace upon him. Jack 
did not feci as if be would have rcEJBIeili but 
she gave him no motherly kiss. She was slill 
half frightened at him, half disposed to believe 
' at 10 get rid of him would be the besi thing; 
id Jack had no mind to be got rid of. Neilliet 
of them could have told very exactly what waa 
the nnderatanding upon which itjey parted, 
There was on understanding, that wna eertaiii — 
arrangement, tacit, inexpressible, which, bow- 
3r, was not hostile. He was nut permitted In 
many words to eome again ; hut nratho' was 
sent away. When he had the assurance to 
c to see Pamela before he left, Mrs. Preston 
nt ncrrousty ibrongli tbe passage before him 
nnd opened the door, opening up the house and 
their discussion as she did so, to the big onirade 
rorld and wakeful sky, with all its stara, which 
seemed to stoop and look in. Poor little Fameln 
in the room up stairs, speechless, motionless 
holding lier breath, fixed as it were to the wla. 
ddw from wliic h she must see him go out; hrar- 
ing the indisiiiK^t hum of voices underneath, and 
woadcring what her mother was saying to him. 
When the parlor door-opened, her heart leaped 
breast. She could hear his voice, and 
dislinguiah, as she thought, every lone of i^ but 
she could not hear what he said. For an instant 
it occorred to her too that she might be callcti 
down stairs. But then the next moment ill 
outer door opened, a breath of fresh air stole h 
to the house, end she knew tie was dismlraei 
How hnd he been dismissed? For the moment? 
tor the night? or forever? The window was 
which Pamela clang in the darkness, 
and she could hear his step going ont. And as 
he went ho spoke out loud enough to bo heard 
up stairs, to be heard by any body on the road, 
and almost for that mailer to be heard at Betty's 
colt^:a. " If I must not see her," he said, 
"give her my dear love." Whet did it mean. 
Was his dear lovo hia lost message of farewell T 
or was it onlv the first public indication that she 
belonged to him ? Pamela sank down on her 
knees by the window, noiseless, with her heart 
beating so in her ears that she felt a 
hear it outside. The whide room, 
house, the whole air, seemed to her full of thol 
throbbing. His dear love 1 It seemed to come 
in to her with the fresh aii^to drop down upon 
her from the bigslara as they leaned out of heav- 
en and looked down ; and yet she could not li 
if it meant death or life. And Mrs. Preston w 
not young, and conld not fly, but came so slow- 
ly, so sldwly, up the creaking wooden si... 
Poor Mrs. Preston went slowly, a^ cnly 
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liee&.'Use of her age, but becanso of her burden 
o! tVioughts. She could not have told any one 
^^etber she was very happy or deadly sad. 
Her heart was not fluttering in her ears like 
^unela, but beating out hanl throbs of excite- 
Vim.%. He was good, he was true ; her heart 
ftccopted him. Perhaps he was the friend she 
had so much longed for, who would guard 
Pamela when she was gone. At present, how- 
ever, she was not gone ; and yet her sceptre 
Was passing away out of her hands, and her 
crown from her head. Anyhow, for good or for 
evil, this meant change ; the sweet sceptre of 
love, the crown of natural authority and duty, 
such as are the glory of a woman who is a 
mother, were passing away from her. She did 
not grudge it. Shi would not have grudged 
life, nor any thing dearer than life, for Pamela ; 
but she felt that there was change coming : and 
it made her sick — sick and cold and shivering, 
as if she was going to have a fever. She would 
have been glad to have had wings and flown 
to carry joy to her child ; but she could not 
go fast for the burden and heaviness of her 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile Jack crossed the road briskly, and 
went up the avenue under the big soft lambent 
stars. If it was at him in his chiuracter of lover 
that they were looking, they might have saved 
themselves the trouble, for he took no notice 
whatever of these sentimental spectators. Ho 
went home, not in a lingering meditative way, 
bat like a man who has maide up his mind. 
He had no sort of doubt or disquietude for his 
part about the acceptance of his love. He 
knew that Pamela was his, though her mother 
would not let him see her. He knew he should 
see her, and that she belonged to him, and no- 
body on earth could come between them. He 
had known all this from the first moment when 
the simple little girl had told him that life was 
hard ; and as for her mother or his father. Jack 
did not in his mind make much account of the 
opposition of these venerable personages — such 
being his nature. What remained now was to 
clear a way into the future, to dig out a passage, 
and make it as smooth as possible for these 
tremulous little feet. Such were the thoughts 
he was busy with as he went home — not even 
musing about his little love. He had mused 
about her often enough before. Now his prac- 
tical nature resumed the sway. How a house- 
hold could be kept up, when it should be estab- 
lished, by what moans it was to be provided, 
was the subject. of Jack*s thoughts. He went 
straight to the point without any circumlocu- 
tion. As it was to be done, it would be best to 
be done quickly. And he did not disguise from 
himself the change it would make. He knew 
well enough that he could not live as he had 
lived in his father's house. He would have to 
go into lodgings, or to a little house ; to have 
one or two indifferent servants — ■ perhaps a 
"child-wife** — ^perhaps a resident mother-in-law. 
All this Jack calmly faced and foresaw. It 
could not come on him unawares, for he consid- 
ered the chances, and saw that all these things 
were possible. There are people who will think 
the worse of him for this ; but it was not JacVs 
fault — it was his constitution. He might be 
foolish like his neighbors on one point, but on 
all other points he was sane. He did not ex- 



pect that Pamela, if he translated her at once 
into a house of her own, should be able to gov- 
ern him and it on the spot by natural inthition. 
He knew there would be, as he himself expressed 
it, many " hitches** in the establishment, and ho 
knew that he would have to give up a great 
many indulgences. This was why he took no 
notice of the stars, and even knitted his brow^ 
as he walked on. The romantic part of the 
matter was over. It was now pure reality, and 
that of the most serious kind, that he had in 
hand. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A NEW OONSPIRATOn. 

"I don't say as you're to take my advice,** 
said Mrs. Swayne. '* I'm not one as puts my- 
self forward to give advice where it ain't want- 
ed. Ask any one as knows. You as is church 
folks, if I was you, I'd send for the rector ; or 
speak to your friends. There ain't one living 
creature with a morsel of sense as won't say to 
you just what I'm saying now.** 

**0h please go away — ^please go away,*' said 
Pamela, who was standing with crimson cheeks 
between Mrs. Preston and her would-be coun- 
selor; '* don't you see mamma is ill ?'* 

*' She'll be a deal worse afore all's done, if 
she don't listen in time ; and you too, Miss Pa- 
mela, for all so angry as you are,*' said Mrs. 
Swayne. .** It ain't nothing to me. If you like 
it, it don't do me no harm ; contrairaways, 
it's my interest to keep you quiet here, for you're 
good lodgers — ^I don't deny it — ^and ain't folks 
as give trouble. But I was once a pretty lass 
myself,'' she added, with a sigh ; " and I knows 
what it is." 

Pamela turned with unfeigned amazement 
and gazed upon the big figure that stood in the 
door- way. Once a pretty lass herself I Was 
this what pretty lasses came to ? Mrs. Swayne, 
however, did not pause to inquire what were 
the thoughts that were passing through the 
girl's mind ; she took a step or two farther into 
the room, nearer the sofa on which Mrs. Preston 
lay. She was possessed with that missionary 
zeal for other people's service, that determina- 
tion to do as much as lay in her power to keep 
her neighbors from having their own way, or to 
make them very uncomfortable in the enjoyment 
of the luxury, which is so common a develop- 
ment of virtue. Her conscience was weighted 
with her responsibility : when she had warned 
them what they were coming to, then at least 
she would have delivered her own soul. 

"I don't want to make myself disagreeable," 
said Mrs. Swayne ; "it ain't my way ; but, 
Mrs. Preston, if you go on having folks about, 
it's right you should hear what them as knows 
thinks of it. I ain't a-blaming you. You're 
lived in foreign parts, and you're that silly 
about your child that you can't a-bear to cross 
her. I'm one as can make allowance for that. 
But I just ask you what can the likes of that 
young fellow want here ? He don't come for 
no good. Poor folks has a deal of things to put 
up with in this world, and women folks most of 
all. I don't make no doubt Miss Pamela is 
pleased to have a gentleman ardancing after her. 
I don't know one on us as wouldn't bo pleased ; 
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nyDe, joa must not speak liku tliis 
mc," suid Mrs, rreaton, feeWy, from the sofiu 
" 1 have B lad hesdacha, and I can't nrguc 
with yoa ; Lnt jou maj ba iure, thoue'i I ilon't 
sny miicli, I know how to tnko cure of my own 
ahild. No, pHmcU dear, don't cry ; and you'il 
|:laii»a not lo say another word to ma on this 
tl)ject — not anothec woi'd, or 1 shall have to go 

"To go oiToy 1" anid Mrs. Swajne, criraeon 
rith indignaliuti. Bat this eudilcn impulse of 
T-defonso in so mild a crenmro struck lior 
"Go nnayl — and welcome tol" elio 
added; bather consternation wns such that she 
conld say no mora. She Stood in themiddleofthe 
littls dnrk parlor, in n partial trance of nsloniBh- 
incnt. Poblic opinion itself had been doQcd in 
her person. "When It comM to what it'a sare 
If) come to, then you'll remomlier as I tramod 
" she said, and roBhod forth from the 
I, dosing tliQ door with a clans which rondo 
Mrs. Preston jump on Iicr sola. Her visit 
L sense of tronblo and dismay on butli their 
minds, for the; ivora not BU]icrior women, nor 
sufficiently strong'niiildod to laugh at gmh a 
monitor. Pnmein throw herself down on her 
knees by her mother's side and cried— not be- 
cause of Mrs. Swnjne, but btscanflo tlie friRliC 
nnd Iho novelty overwhelmed lier, not to speak 
of the lively anger and disgust and impatience 
ofheryouth. 

" 01), mamma, if wo had only some fiiends !" 
said Pamela; "every body except us seems to 
have friends. Hod I nover any uncles nor nny 
thing? It is bonl to be left just you and mo in 
the world. " 

" YuQ tiad brothers once," said Mrs. Preston, 
with a sigh. Then there was a pouso, for poor 
Pamela knew and conld not lielp knowing that 
her brothers, had they been living, would not 
have improved her position now. She kept kneel* 
ing by hor molhor's side, but iliough there was no 
change in her position, her heart went nway from 
her inroluatarily — went away to think Ibat the 
[imo perhaps had come when she would never 
more wont a friend — when somebody would al- 
ways be at hand to advise her what to do, and 
when no inch complications could arise. She 
kept the gravity, even sadness of her aspect, with 
ihe innocent hypocriey which is possible nt htr 
age ; hot her little heart went out like a bird in- 
to [he sunny world onlffidc. A passing tremor 
might cross her, ghosts might glide for a moment 
acfoss the way, bnc it was only for a moment, 
and she krjew they were onlyghostj. Her root li- 
ar WHS in a very diflbrent case. Sirs. Preslon 
had B headache^ partly because of the shock of 
last night, partly because a headache was to her, 
aa TO so many women, a kind of little feminine 
_ chapel, into which she could retire to gain time 
when she had any thing on her mind. The 
course of indivldnal history slops when those 
headaches come on, and the subject of ihom has a 
blessed momsnt to think. Nothing could be done, 
notidng could be said, (ill Mrs. Preston's head 
was belter. It was bnt a small matter had it been 
searched toits depths, but it was enough to arrest 
the wheels of fate. 
r "Pamela, "she said, nflera while, "we must 
Ma doubly wise bccanse we have no friends. I 



can't usk any body's advice, as Mrs. Swayns Igli 
ind 10 do. 1 ora not going la open up onr fri- 
vnle iilfuirs to strangers : but we must be viH. 
I thiukwo most go away." 

"Go away!" said Pamela, lookinfi np -with I 
face of despair — "awayl Mamma, yon don't 
tliink of — of — Am assbedoes ? Yoa knowvhit 
lie is. Go awayl and perhaps never, never ih 
him again. Oh, manuna!'* 

"l did not mean that," said Mrs. Presloni 
"but wu can't su^ here, and live at Ida father's 
very door, and have him coming ander their eyes 
to vox Iliem. No, my darling ; that would be 
cruel, and it wonld not be wise." 

"Do JOB lliinklhcy wilE mind ao very mnchr 
said Pamela, looking wistfully in her molb^s 
faee. "What should I do if ilioy haled ma? 
Miss Brownlow, yon know — Sura— she olwayi 
tvanted me to call her Sara — she would never 
tumagBiasl me. J know her loo well for^aL" 

" She has not been here for a long time," said 
Mrs, Preston; "you have not noticed it, bnt 1 
hnve^ Pamota. She has never come since thai 
day hei' father spoke to you. There is aKreM 
dincrcnco, my darling, bciwcen the sister's Jiule 
friend and the brother's betrothed." 

" Kamma, yon seem to know all about those 
wretched things," cried Pamela, impalsively. 
" Why did you never tell nie before? I never, 
never would hare spoken to him^if I had 

" now was / to know, Pamela?" said Mis. 
Preston. "It appears you did not know your- 
selves. And then, when you told me what Mk 
Brownlow said, 1 thought I might find yon a 
friend. I think yet, if I could but see him ; but 
when t spoke last night of seeing Mr. Brownlow, 
hs would not hear of it. It is very hard to knoir 

Then there ensued anothei' pansc — a long 
pnnse, daring which Iho motlier, engaged with 
many thoughts, did not look at her child. Pa- 
mela, too, was thinking ; she had taken Iier 
mother's long thin hand into her own, and vrat 
smoothing it eoti\y with her soft fingers; l)er 
head was hcnt over it, her ercs cast down ; now 
and then a sudden heaving, as of a sob ahont to 
come, moved her pretty shoulders. And blir 
voice was very tuneless and rigid when she spoke. 
"Mamma," she said, "speak to ma hooesily, 
once for alt. Ought I to give it nil np? I 
don't mean to say it wonld be easy. I ncTCr 
know H-^a — any one before — never any body 
was like that lo me. You don't know — oh, jou 
don't know how be can talk, mammti. And 
then it wa3 not like any thing new — it felt ntitli- 
ral, BE if wo hod always belonged to each oihor. 
I know it's no use talking. Tell me, matnniB, 
onee for nil, would it really be heller fur him and 
—every body. If I were lo givo him qnlie upp" 

Pamela held herself upright and rigid as ahii 
asked the question. She hold her mother's 
hand fast, and kept stroking it in an intermiitent 
way. When she had finished the gave her an 
appealing look — a look which did not atk Ad- 
vice. It was not advice she wanted, poor child : 
she wanted to be laid to da what slia longed to 
do — to bo oasared that that was the beet ; there- 
fore she looked not like a creature wavering be- 
tween two opinions, but like a colprit nt the 
bar, awaiting her scnionce. As for Mrs. Prci- 
ton, shoonly shook her head. 
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' ,^Xl t would not do any good," she said. " You 

TtAfe*^^ give liim up over and over, but you would 

Tv«v^"ir get him to give you up, Pamela. He is 

i\\at, sort of a young man ; he would not have 

U\V^T\ a refusal from mo. It would be of no use, 

wy dear." 

^ * Are you sure ? — are you quite sure ?" cried 

Y^^ela, throwing her arms round her mother's 

^eck, and giving her a shower of kisses. **0h 

you dear, dear mamma. Arc yon sure you are 

quite sure ?" 

*'You are kissing me for his sake," said Mrs. 
Preston, with a little pang ; and then she smiled 
fit hereelf. ** I never was jealous before," she 
said. *< I don't mean to be jealous. No, he will 
never give in, Pamela ; we shall have to make 
tlie best of it ; and perhaps," she continued, after a 
pause, **perhaps this was the friend I was always 
praying for to take care of my child before I die." 
** Oh, mamma," said Pamela, " how can you 
talk of dying at such a time as this ? when, per- 
haps, we're going to have — every thing wo want 
in the world ; when, perhaps, we are going to be 
— as happy as the day is long I" she said, once 
more kissing the worn old face which lay turned 
toward her, in a kind of sweet enthusiasm. The 
one looked so young and the other so old ; the 
one so sure of life and happiness, the other so 
nearly done with both. Mrs. Preston took the 
kiss and the clasp, and smiled at her radiant 
child ; and then she closed her eyes, and re- 
treated into her headache. She was not going 
to have every thing she wanted in the world, or 
to be as happy as the day was long ; so she re- 
treated and took to her handy domestic little 
.malady. The child conld not conceive that 
there were still a thousand things to be thought 
over, and difficulties without number to be over- 
come. 

As for Pamela, she sprang to her feet lightly, 
nnd went off to make the precious cup of tea 
which is good for every feminine trouble. As 
Hho went she fell into song, not knowing it. 
She was as near dancing a9 decorum would per- 
mir. She went into the kitchen where Mr. 
Swayne was, and cheered- him up more effectually 
than if he had been well for a week. She made 
him laugh, though he was in low spirits. She 
]>romi8ed him that he should bo quite well in 
three months. ** Ready to dance if there was 
any thing to dance at," was what Pamela said. 
*^ At yonr wedding. Miss Pamela," said poor 
Swayne, with his shrill little chuckle. And Pa- 
mela too laughed with a laugh that was like a 
Kong. She stood by the fire while the kettle 
boiled, with the fire-light glimmering in her 
pretty eyes, and reddening her white forehead 
under the rings of her hair. Should she have 
to boil the kettle, to spread the homely table for 
IdtH t or would he take her to Brownlows, or 
8ome other such honse, and make her a great 
little lady like Sara? On the whole Pamela 
thought she wonld like the first best. She 
made the tea before the bnght fire in such per- 
fection as it never was made at Brownlows, and 
])onred it- out hot and fragrant, like one who 
knew what she was about. But the tea was not 
»n great a cordial as the sight of her own face. 
She had come clear out of all her perplexities. 
There was no longer even a call upon that anx- 
iouii faicnitv for self-sacrifice which belon<;s to 
vonfh. In sliort, sjlf-s^icrificc would do no good 
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— the idol wonld simply decline to receive the 
costly offering. It was in his hands, and noth- 
ing that she could do would make any differ- 
ence. Perhaps, if Pamela had been a self-assert- 
ing young woman, her pride would have suffered 
from this thought ; but she was only a little girl 
of seventeen, and it made her as light as n bird. 
No dreadful responsibility rested on her soft shoul- 
ders — no awful question of wliat was best re- 
mained for her to consider. What use could 
there be in gi>ing up when he would not be 
given up ? What end wonld it serve to refuse a 
mail who wonld not take a refusal ? She had 
made her tragic little effort in all sincerity, nnd it 
had come to the sweetest and most complete 
failure. And now her part had been done, and 
no farther perplexity could overwhelm her. 
So she thought, flitting out and in upon a hun- 
dred errands, and thinking tenderly in her heart 
that her mother's headache and serious looks 
and grave way of looking at every thing was 
not so much because there was any thing se- 
rious in the emergency, as because the dear 
mother was old — a fault of nature, not of cir- 
cumstances, to be mended by love nnd smiles, 
and all manner of tender services on the part uf 
the happy creature who was young. 

When Mrs. Swayne left the parlor in the 
manner which we have already related, she 
rushed out, partly to be relieved of her wrath, 
partly to pour her prophecies of evil into the 
ears of the other Cassandra on the other side of 
the road, old Bettv of the Gates. The old wom- 
an was sitting before her fire when her neighbor 
went in upon her. To be sure it was summer, 
but Betty's fire was eternal, and burned without 
intermission on the sacred hearth. She was 
mending one of her gowns, and had a whole bun- 
dle of bits of colored print — ** patches," for which 
some of the little girls in Miss Brownlow's school 
would have given their ears — spread out upon 
the table before her. Bits of all Betty's old 
gowns were there. It was a parti-colored his- 
torical record of her life, from the gay calicoes 
of her youth down to the sober browns and olives 
of declining years. With such a gay centre the 
little room looked very bright. There was a 
geranium in the window, ruby and emerald. 
There were all manner of pretty confused cross- 
lights from the open door and the latticed win- 
dow in the other corner and the bright fire; 
and the little old face in its white cap was as 
brown and aa red as a winter apple. Mrs. Swayne 
was a different sort of person. She came in, * 
filling the room with shadows, and put herself 
away in a big elbow-chair, with blue and white 
cushions, which was Betty's winter throne, but 
now stood pushed into a corner out of reach of 
the fire. She uttered a sigh which blew away 
some of the patches on the table, and swayed the 
ruby blossoms of the big geranium . " Well, " she 
said, ** I've done my best — I can say I've done 
my best. If the worst comes to the worst, 
there's none as can blame me." 

" What is it ?— what is it, Mrs. Swayne V* said 
Betty, eagerly, dropping her work, " though I've 
something as tells me it's about that poor child 
and our Mr. John." 

**I wash my hands of them," said thevisitor, 
doing so in a moist nnd demonstrative way. ** I've 
done all as an honest woman can do.. Speak ^* 
mothers I— mothers is a pack o' foolSk I'd think 
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y tbat chilli's interest if it wns me. I'd think I all is was in my power; but if Miss Pamela 
'ttbativas best for tier character, and fur keeping don't mind, ibc'll be real thankful afore ibe's 
her out o' mischief. As fur cryia', and that half my age to take ap willi a deal worae than 
Bort, they all cr}- — it dou'i do thcra no hnnu. | Swayoe ; and that's my Insl worJ, if I was neTW 
IF you or me had set our huartu on marrjin' the i to di'av a breath 
first gentleman aa erer was civil, nhal would 
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If tbej doo't go farther aforo all's done, it'll 

.. wonder to me,"Baid Mrs. Swayue; " Ihioga 
_ always Uke that. Idon't mean to lake no 
particniar credit to mjwlf; but if she bad been 
■nine, I'd have done mj best for her — ^tliai's ono 
thing as I can say, Sho'd not have got into no 
IToiible if she had been mine. I'd hsTO naiched 
her night and day. /know what the gentlemen 
is. But that's allajB Iho way with Providence. 
A woman like me as has a hit of o:tperieuce has 
doud to be the lieltor of ii ; and the likes of an 
old stupid as don't know her right hand from her 
left, it's her as has the children. I'd have settled 
oil that different if it had been mo. Lost nigbl 
aa ever was, I found the two in lbs open road — 
in the road, 1 give you my word. It's over all 
Che parish by thi^ as sure as sure ; and after that 
what doea my gentleman do but come to the 
hou^e as bold as hrasa. It turns a body sick — 
that's what it docs ; but you might as n'ell 
preach to a stooD wall as make 'em hear reason ; 
and that's what you call aiuothcrl much a poor 
girl's the better of a mother like that." 

" All mothers is not tlia same," said Belly, 
who held ihnt rank beraelf. " For ono as don't 
know her duly, there's dozens am! doEOua — " 

"Dont apeak to me," said Mrs. Swajne, "I 
<» 'em — as stuck up as if it wds any virtue in 

im, and a shutUn' their cars to evety one us 
them Rood advice. Oh, if that girl was 
ine 1 I'd keep her as snug as if she was in 
box, I would. Ne'er a gentleotan should get 
a chance of so mnch as a look at her. It's Icn 
times worse when a girl is pratlyi but, thank 
heaven, I know what the gentlemen is." 

" But if lie corned to the house, he must have 
made some excuse," said Betty, "/see him. 
He come hy himself, as if it was to see your good 
gentleman, Mrs. Swayne. Knowing as Miss 
Pamela was out, I don't deny as that was my 
thought Anil he must have made some 

" Oh, they find excuses ready cnongh — don't 
youheafeard," said Mrs. Swaync; " they're plen- 
ty ready with their longacs, aud don't slick at 
what llicy promise neither. It's all as innocent 
at innocent if you was lohoticva them ; and ihem 
as believes comes to their ruin. 1 tell yon it's 
their ruin — Chat and no less; but I may apeak 
till Pm hoarse," said Cassandra, '' 
choly emphasis — " nobody pays uu 
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" You must bare knowcd n deal of them la 
so earnest," said old Betty, with the deoposl 
lorest in her eyes. 

"1 waa a pretty lass myscl'," said Mrs. 

Swayne^ and then she paused ; " but yo ' 

' ik ns I ever give in to them. I wi 

. and I had folks aa looked after 

don't say as Swayne is much to look at, after 



Id Betty. "Don't take on like 
mat. incre'B somebody a-coming. Unahtl 
It's just like HB if it waa a child of jonr own." 

"And BO I feel," said Mrs. Swayne; " wone 
luck (or her, poor loss. If she was mine — " 

" Huaht !" said Betty again ; and then llie ap- 
proaching stops whidi they bad heard for tbe 
last minute reached the threshold, and a woman 
presented herself at the door. She was noi b 
woman that ^ther of them knew. She was old, 
very tall, very thin, and very dnsty wiih walking. 
dead wiih (iredness. May I come 
1 bit?" she said. She had a, pair of 
keen black eyes, which gleamed out below her 
poke bonnet, and took in every thing, and did 
' ' ively tired ; but her scanty black 

gown was white with dust. Old Betty, for her 
own pan, did not admire (he stranger's look*, 

forbidding any inhoepitality, and placed her a 
chair as near as posaiblo to the door. 

like a stranger," said the ivaman, 
oC to call a stranger neither. Pm 
Nancy as lives with old Mra. FouncU, ihem 
joung folks' grandmamma. I had summat to 
do nigh here, and I thought as I'd like to see the 
place. It's a fine place for one as wot notliing 
' ' n niiornej once. I allays wonder if they're 
folks to live under, such folks aa these." 
So you're Nancy!" said the old woman of 
the lodge. " I've heard tell of you. I heard of 
3u along of Stevens as jon recommended here. 
haven't got nothing to aay againatthe masters; 
ley're well and well enough ; Miss Sara, she's 
hasty, but she's a good heart.** 

" She don't show it to her own flesh and 
blood, " said Nancy, significantly. "Is this lady 
le OS lives about here?" 
Then it was esplained to the stranger who 
Mrs. SwBvne was. "Mr. Swayne built them 
cottages,'' Bflid Betty! "they're bia own, anil as 
nine a wcll-fumished house and as comfortable; 
and his good lady ain't one of them that wasCei 

<. Sbo has a lodger in tbe front parlor, ' 
and keeps 'era aa nice as it's a picture tosee.aatl 
respected in the whole pariah — " 
"Don't you go on a-praising me before my 
face," said Mrs. Swayne, modestly; "wei're 
folks aa are neither rich nor poor, and can give 
ighhoranhandbyiimesnndlimes. Ton're 
a stranger, as is well seen, or you wonldn't be 
about Swayne and me." 
a stranger sure enough, " aaid Hancy, 
poor relations, that's what we are ; and 
the likes of us is not wanted here. If I wax 
them Pd take more notice o' my own flesh and 
blood, and one as can serve (hem ycl, like *Re 
can. IC ain't wliat you call a desirable plao 
Bald Nancy; "she's awful ageravating soi 
times, like the most of old women ; but all i 
aame they're her children's children, and I'd 
allays let chat count if it was me." 

' ' That's old Mrs. Pcnnell T' said Betty ; " 
never was here aa I can think on but or 
Miss Sara isn't one Chat can stand being in: 
fered with ; but thay sends her an immensity of 
game, and vegeCahlea, and flowers, and such. 
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things, and Yvq always heard as the master gives 
her an allowance. I don't see as she's any rea- 
son to complain." 

** A woman as knows as mnch as she does," 
said Nancy, solemnly, *^she ought to be better 
looked to;*' and then she changed her tone. 
** I've walked all this long way, and I have got 
to f^t back again, and she'll be as cross as cross 
if I'm long. And I don't suppose there's no om- 
nibus or nothing going my way. If it was but 
a cart — " 

'* There's a carrier's cart," said Betty ; "but 
Mrs. Swayne could tell you most about that. 
Her two lodgers come in it, and Mrs. Preston, 
that time she had something to do in Master- 
ton — " 

* * Who is Mrs. Preston ?" said Nancy quickly. 
'* I've heard o' that name. And I've heard in 
Masterton of some one as came in the earner's 
cart. If I might make so bold, who is she ? Is 
she your lodger ? I once knew some folks of that 
name in my young days, and I'd like to hear. " 

** Oh yes, she's my lodger, " said Mrs. Swayne, 
"and a terrible trouble to me. I'd just been a- 
^ambling to Betty when yon came in. She and 
that poor thing Pamela, they lay on my mind so 
heavy, I don't know what to do. You might give 
old Mrs. Fennell a hint to speak to Mr. John. 
He's a-running after that girl, he is, till it turns 
one sick ; and a poor silly woman of a mother 
as won't see no harm in it. If the old lady was 
to hear in a sort of a side way like, she might 
give Mr. John a talking to. Not as I have 
much confidence in his mending. Gentlemen 
never does." 

"Oh," said Nancy, with a strange gleam of 
her dark eyes, " so she's got a daughter ! and it 
was her as came into Masterton in the carrier's 
cart? I just wanted to know. May be you 
could tell me what kind of a looking woman she 
was. There was one as I knew once in my 
young days — ^" 

" She ain't unlike yourself," said Mrs. Swayne, 
with greater brevity than usual ; and she turned 
and began to investigate Nancy with a closeness 
for which she was not prepared. Another gleam 
shot from the stranger's black eyes as she listen- 
ed. It even brought a tinge of color to her gray 
cheek, and though she restrained herself with the 
utmost care, there was unquestionably a certain 
excitement in her. Mrs. Swayne's eyes were 
keen, but they were not used to read mysteries. 
A certain sense of something to find out oppress- 
ed her senses ; but, notwithstanding her curiosity, 
she had not an idea what secret there could be. 

*<If it's the same person, it's years and years 
since I saw her last, " said Nancy ; " and so she's 
got a daughter! I shouldn't think it conld be a 
rery young daughter if it's hers ; she should be 
as old as me. And it was her as came in to 
Masterton in the carrier's cart ! Well, well ! 
what droll things does happen to be sure." 

"I don't know what's droll about that," said 
Mrs. Swayne ; " but I don't know nought about 
her. Sh^'s always been quiet and genteel as a 
lodger — always till this business came on about 
Mr. John. But I'd be glad to know where her 
friends was, if she's got any friends. She's as 
old as you, or older, and not to say any thing as 
is unpleasant — it's an awful thing to think of — 
what if folks should go and die in your house, 
and you not know their friends ?" 



"If it's that you're thinking of, she's got no 
friends," said Nancy, with a vehemence that 
seemed unnatural and uncalled-for to her com- 
panions— -" none as I know of nowheres — but 
may be me. And it isn't mndi as I could do. 
She's a woman as has been awfol plundered and 
wronged in* her time. Mr. John ! oh, I'd just 
like to hear what it is about Mr. John. If that 
was to come after all, I tell you it would call 
down fire from heaven." 

" Goodness gracious me !" said Mrs. Swayne, 
"what does the woman mean?" And Betty 
too uttered a qnarering exclamation, ^nd they 
both drew their chairs closer to the separated 
seat, quite apart from the daia of intimacy and 
fricn^hip, upon which the dusty stranger had 
been permitted to rest. 

Nancy, howercr, had recollected herself. 
" Mean?" she said, with a look of innocence ; 
"oh, I didn't mean nothing; but that I've a 
kind of spite — I don't deny it — at them grand 
Brownlows, that don't take no notice to speak 
of of their own flesh and blood. That's all 
as I mean. I ain't got no time to-day, but 
if you'll say as Nancy Christian sends her com- 
pliments and wants badly to see Mrs. Preston, and 
is coming soon again, I'll be as obliged as ever I 
can be. If it's her, she'll think on who Nancy 
Christian was ; and if it ain't her, it don't make 
much mi^tter," she continued, with a sigh. She 
said these last words very slowly, looking at 
neither of her companions, fixing her eyes upon 
the door of Swayne's cottage, at which Pamela 
had appeared. The sun came in at Betty's door 
and dazzled the stranger's eyes, and it was not easy 
for her at first to see Pamela, who stood in the 
shade. The girl had looked out for no particu- 
lar reason, only because she was passing that 
way ; and as she stood giving a glance up and a 
glance down the road — a glance which was not 
wistful, but full of a sweet confidence — ^Nancy 
kept staring at her, blinking her eyes to escape 
the sunshine. " Is that the girl ?" she said, a 
little hoarsely. And then all the three looked 
out and gazed at Pamela in her tender beauty. 
Pamela saw them also. It did not occur to her 
whose the third head might be, nor did she care 
very much. She felt sure they were discussing 
her, shaking their heads over ner imprudence ; 
but Pamela at the moment was too happy to be 
angry. She said, "Poor old things," to herself. 
They were poor old things; they had not the 
blood dancing in their yeins as she had ; they had 
not light little feet that flew over the paths*, nor 
light hearts that leaped in their breasts, poor old 
souls. She waved her hand to them half kindly, 
half saucily, and disappeared again like a living 
bit of sunshine into the house which lay so obsti- 
nately in the shade. As for Nancy, she wns 
moved in some wonderful way by this sight. 
She trembled when the giii made that half-mock- 
ing, half-sweet salutation ; the tears came to her 
eyes. " She could never have a child so young, " 
she muttered half to herself, and then gazed and 
gazed as if she had seen a ghost. When Pame- 
la disappeared she rose up and shook the dust, 
not from her feet, but from her skirts, outside 
old Betty's door. "Fve only a minute," said 
Nancy, " but if I could set eyes on the mother 
I could tell if it was her I used to know." 

" I left her lyin* down wi' a bad headache," 
said Mrs. Swayne. " If you like yon can go and 
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lotik ihroueli tlic pnvlor ivinJow ; or III 
'ask if slie'e belter. Thum sortof Tolka tbnthiive 
little to do gets headaches Icrrible cnsv. Of nn 
afternoon wben their dinner's over, what has the 
likes of them to take up their time? They takes 
a steep on mj safa, or they (akea n walk, and a 
headache comes nataral-liks irhon folks has all 
that time on their hands. Come aeross and 
look in at iho window. It's low, and if yonr 
eyes arc good you can Just see her where ihe 

'Nancy followed her new compiiniou across the 
roaii. As she went out of the gates she gare a 
glancQ up through the aicnuo, and made as 
though she would bars shaken her list at tbe 
graat house. " If you but knew !" Nancy said 
to herself. But they did not know, and Ihcsun- 
sliine lay ns jwacefully across the pretty stretch 
of read as if there had been no dangers there. 
The old woman crossed over to Mrs. Swayno's 
cottage, and n'eni into the little square of garden 
where Faroelft sonietinies watered the (lowers. 
Nancy stooped over the one monthly rose and 
plucked n hit of the homely lads'-love in the cor- 
ner which flourished best of all, and then she 
drew very close to the window and looked 
It was nn Blarming sight to tho people witt 
Mrs. Preston had got a second cup of tea, i 
raised herself up on her pillow to swallow 
when nil at once Cliis gray visage, not unlike her 
□wn, surrounded with block much like hi 
dress, looked in upon her, a stranger, and yet 
somehow wearing n half-familiar aspect. 
fot Famelflj there was something awful t 
in the vision. She turned ronnd to her mother 
in a fri^t to compare the two faces. She was 
notoonscioualysuperstitious, bat yet dim thought! 
of a wraith, a double, a Eolem'n messenger of 
doom, were in her mind. She bad heard of 
such things. " Go and see who it ia," said Mrs. 
Preston ; and Pamela rushed out, not feeling 
snre that the strange apparition micht not have 
vanished. But it had not vanished. Nancy 
stood at Ihe door, and when she was looked into 
in ihe open day-light she was net so dreadfully 
like Mrs. Frcsloii'9 wraith. 

"Good-dny, miss," said Nancy; "I thought 
ns may be I might have hail a fevf words with 
your mother. If slio's the person I lake her ibr, 
I used to know her long, long ago; and I've a 
deal that's very aerioDB losav." 

" Yon frightened ns dreadfnlly looking in at 
tho tcindow," said Pamela. "And mamma has 
such a liad heailnehe; she has been n good deal 
— worried. Would yoa mind coming hack an- 
other time ? — or ia it any thing I can say ?" 

" There's soraething coming down the road," 
said Nancy; " and I am tired and 1 can't walk 
.. :k. If it's tho carrier I'll have to go, misa. 
And I ean't say the half nor tho quarter to von. 

it the carrier? Then I'll have lo go. Tell 
knew her when we was both 

mg — knew her right well, and all her ways — 

« lipr mother. And I've a deal to say ; and 

Nancy Christian, if she sbould ask. 

woman I take her far, she'll know 

And you'll come back? — will yon bo sure 

hack?" aakcd Pamela, carolessli 

rBeagomeBBforei-ery thing like cf 

The cart had flopped by ihif 



Ihe stranger in her ascent. Tbe place was 
roused by tho event. Old Betty stood at her 
collage, and Swayne had hobbled out from the 
kitchen, and even Mrs. Preston, forgetiing Iho 
headache, had stolen to thcwindow, and peeped 
out ibrongh the small vcne^an blind vrhich cov- 
ered the lower part of it to look at and wonder 
who the (igare belonged to which had so Rlrangc 
a likeness to herself. Amid ail these spccts- 
tors Nancy monnlcd, slowly shaking onl oni-a 
more Ihe dust from her skirts, 

"I'll be late, andshe'Ilgivemeanawful talk- 
ing to," she said. " No ; I can't stop lo-d«v. 
But ril come again — oh yes, I'll i^me again." 
She kept looking back as long as she was in 
sight, peeping ronnd the hood of the wagon, 
searching them throngh and through with her 
anxious gaze ; while nil the bystnaderi looked 
on snrprised. What had she to do with them? 
And then her looks, and her dress, and her 
hlnck eager eyes, were so like Mrs. Preston's. 
Har face bore avery doubtfol, nnccilain look n* 
she was thus borne solemnly away. " I couldn't 
know her ufier such n long time ; and I don't 
see as she could have had a child so young, ' waa 
what Nancy was saying to herself, shaking her 
head, and then reassuring herself. This visit 
made a sensation which almost diverted pablle 
aiieniion from Mr. John ; and when Jlaoefa 
menage was repealed to Mrs. Preston, it was re- 
ceived with an immediate recognition which in. 
creased the excitement. "Nancy Christinnl" 
Mrs. Preston repented all the evening long. 
She could ihink of nothing else. It innde her 
head so much worse ihnt she had to go to bed, 
where Pamela watched hor to the exclusiim of 
every other interest. This wns Nancy's first 
visit. She did not mean, even had she had time, 
to proceed to any thing more important that 
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A FEW days after these evenla, caprice or 
cnrioaity led Sara to Swayne's cottage. She bed 
very mneh given up going there — why, she could 
scarcely have explained. In reality she know 
nolbingabont the relationship between her broth- 
er and her friend ; but either that, unknown 
to herself, had exercised some kind of mognotie 
repalaion upon her, or her own preoccnpntion 
had withdrnwn Sara from any special apiironeh 
to her little favorite. She would hnve said tbe 
was as fond of her as ever ; hnt in fact she did 
not want Pamela as she had wanted her. And 
the consequence waa that they had been mnch 
longer apart than either of them, oceupied with 
their own concerns, had been aware. The mo- 
tive which drew Sara thither after so long an 
interval was about as mysterious as that whieh 
kept her away. She went, but did not know 
why ; perhaps from some impulse of those secret 
threada of fate which are ever beinj; drawn un- 
conseionsly to us into another and another com- 
bination: perhaps simply from a girlish yearning 
toward the pWiant companion of whom for n 
lime she lind made so much. Mrs. Preston had 
recovered irhcn Sara went to see her dangh- 



Mrs.SwaynohadbroughtforthBchairtDnid ter — she was still lying on tho sofa wilh o 
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licr non'ous attacks, Pamela said — though the 
fact was that neither mother nor daughter un- 
derstood what kind of attack it was. Anxiety 
and excitement and uncertainty had worn poor 
Mrs. Preston out ; and then her headache was 
so handy — it saved her from making any decision 
— it excused her to herself for not Settling im- 
mediately what she ought to do. She was not 
able to move, and she was thankful for it. She 
could not undergo the fatigue of finding some 
other place to live in, of giving Mr. John his 
final answer. To bo sure he knew and she knew 
that his final answer had been given^ — that there 
could be no doubt about it ; but still every prac- 
tical conclusion was postponed by the attack, 
and in this point of view it was the most fortu- 
nate thing which eould have occurred. 

Things were thus with them when Sara, after 
a long absence, one day suddenly lighted down 
apon the shady house in the glory of her summer 
attire, like a white dove lying into the bosom of 
the clouds. Perhaps it would be wrong to say 
that Pamela in her black frock stood no chance 
in the presence of her visitor ; but it is certain 
that when Miss Brownlow came floating in with 
her light dress, and her bright ribbons and her 
shining hair, every thing about her gleaming 
with a certain reflection from the sunshine, Pa- 
mela and her mother could neither of them look 
at any thing else. She dazzled them, and yet 
drew their eyes to her, as light itself draws every 
body's eyes. Pamela shrank a little from her 
friend's side with a painful humility, asking her- 
self whether it was possible that this bright crea- 
ture should ever bo her sister ; while even Mrs. 
Preston, though she had all a mother's admira- 
tion for her own child, could not but feel her 
heart sink as she thought how this splendid prin- 
cess would ever tolerate so inferior an alliance. 
This consciousness in their minds made an im- 
mediate estrangement between them. Sara 
was condescending, and she felt she was conde- 
scending, and hated heraelf; and as for the 
mother and daughter, they were constrained and 
stricken dumb by the secret in their hearts. 
And thus there rose a silent offense on both sides. 
On hers because they were so cold and distant ; 
on theirs because it seemed to them that she had 
come with the intention of being affable and 
kind to them, they who could no longer accept 
patronage. The mother lay on the sofa in the 
dark corner, and Sara sat on the chair in the 
window, and between the two points Pamela 
went straying, ashamed of herself, trying to 
smooth over her own secret irritation and discon- 
tent, trying to keep the peace between the others, 
and yet at the same time wishing and longing 
that her once welcome friend would leave them 
tc^ themselves. The circumstances of their 
intercourse were changed, and the intercourse 
itself had to bo organized anew. Thus the 
visit might have passed over, leaving only an 
impression of pain on their minds, but for an ac. 
cidcnt which set the matter in a clearer light. 
Pamela had been seated at the window with her 
>york before Sara entered, and uRd^rneath the 
linen she had been stitching lay an envelope di- 
rected to her by Jack Brownlow. Jack had not 
seen his little love for one entire day, and natu- 
rally he had written her a little letter, which was 
as foolish as if he had not been so sensible a 
young man. Is wai only the envelope which lay 



thus on the table under Pamela's work. Its en- 
closure was laid up in quite another sanctuary, but 
the address was there, unquestionably in Jack's 
hand. It lay the other way from Sara's eyes, 
tantalizing her with the well-known writing. 
She tried hard — without betraying herself, in the 
intervals of the conversation — to read the name 
on it upside down, and her suspicion had not, as 
may be supposed, an enlivening effect upon the 
conversation. Then she stooped and pretended 
to look at Pamela's work ; then she gave the 
provoking envelope a little stealthy touch with 
the end of her parasol. Perhaps scrupulous hon- 
or would have forbidden these little attempts to 
discover the secret ; but when a sister perceives 
her brother's handwriting on the work-table of 
her friend, it is hard to resist the inclination to 
make sure in the first place that it is his, in the 
second place to whom it is addressed. This was 
all that Sara was guilty of. She would not have 
peeped into the note for a kingdom, but she did 
want to know whom it was written to. Perhaps 
it was only some old scrap of paper, some passing 
word about mendings or fittings to Mr. Swaync. 
Perhaps — and then Sara gave the envelope 
stealthily (hat little poke with her parasol. 

A fe^ minutes after she got up to go : her 
complexion had heightened suddenly in the 
strangest way, her eyes had taken a certain rigid 
look, which meant excitement and wrath . *^ Will 
you come out with me a little way ? I want to 
speak to you," she said, as Pamela went with 
her to the door. It was very different from those 
old beseeching, tender, undeniable invitations 
which the one had been in the habit of giving to 
the other ; but there was something in it which 
constrained Pamela, though she trembled to her 
very heart, to obey. She did not know any thing 
about the envelope ; she had forgotten it — for- 
gotten that she had left it there, and had not per- 
ceived Sara's stealthy exertions to secure a sight 
of it. But nevertheless she knew there was some- 
thing coming. She took down her little black hat, 
trembling, and stole out, a dark little figure, be- 
side Sara, stately in her light flowing draperies. 
They did not say a word to each other as they 
crossed the road and entered at the gates and 
passed Betty's cottage. Betty came to the door 
and looked after them with a curiosity so great 
that she was tempted to follow and creep under 
the bushes, and listen ; but Sara said nothing to 
betray herself as long as they were within the 
range of old Betty's eye. When they had got to 
the chestnut-trees, to that spot where Mr. Brown- 
low had come upon his son and his son's love, 
and where there was a possibility of escaping 
from the observation of spectators at the gate, 
Sara's composure gave way. All at once she 
seized Pamela's arm, who turned round to her 
with her lips apart and her heart struggling up 
into her mouth with terror. "Jack has been 
writing to you," said Sara; **tell me what it 
has been about." 

" What it has been about !" said Pamela, with 
a cry. The poor little girl was so taken by sur- 
prise that all her self-possession forsook her. Her 
knees trembled, her heart beat, fluttering wild- 
ly in her ears ; she sank down on the grass in her 
confusion, and covered her face with her hands. 
**0h, Miss Brownlow!" was all that she was 
able to say. 

**That is no answer," said Sara, with all her 
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lurol Tulicmcuce. "Fnmela, get up, and a 
like n uiidiUli: cruiituic 1 dun't mei 

Mjil isjODcrault. Anmnmiglil write to foa 
and yoa miglit uot be lo lilsoie. Tell me ODty 
wliatil means. Wlmtilidlic wriietoyDiiiLboaif" 

ThcD Pamela bathauBhi herself tiuil slic 
bid a cerlnin dJgniLy to preserve ; not tier i 
H) miich as that wbicU bblongccl to her in ri_ 
uf her betrotlied. She got up baatlly, blushinj; 
scni'let, and tliougb nba did nut meet Snro' 
nnttijqucatioDingcj'cl, she [umotl her diiiviica« 
fnt'e loivard herwitU n certain Mead faatneaa. ' ' I 
is not any lioim," eho said, sortly, " and, Miss 
UruwnloM', you ore no-~-ni>-~older iban me." 

" I am two yeura older iban you," laid Sara, 
"and I know tbo world, and you don't; and 
I am hii Bister. Ob, you ruolub little thing ! 
don't you know it is wicked? If you bad told mc, 
I never, never would havo let bin ironble you. 
I never thought Jnelt would have done any tiling 
80 dreadful. It's bfiCBUso yon don't knovf." 

"Mamiua knows," said Pamela, with a ccr- 
tiiin aclf-utertion ; nnd tiien her courage once 
more failed her. " I tried to atop him," she Mid 
nith (he tears coming to her eyes, " and so did 
mammB. But I could not fores bim ; not when 
lie — be — would not. What I think of," cried 
Pamela, "ia bim, not myself; but if lie won't, 
what ran I do?" 

jf he won't what f" laid Sara, in her amnze- 
t and wrath. 

ut Pamela coald make no nnitver; hnlf with 
bitterness of it, half with the awoalnesa of it, 
heart was full. It was hard to bo qucation- 
od and taken to tusk thus by her own friend ; but 
it was Bweet to know that what she could do 
was nothing, that her efforts hod been vain, that 
te wDtild not give up. All this produced such a 
confusion in hor that she could not say another 
word. •Sho turned away, and once mora cover- 
ed her fac« with her hand ; not that she was 
at all miserable — or if indoeil it was a kind of 
misery, misery itself is sometimes sweet. 

As far Sara, site blamed upon her liulo com- 
panion with an indignation which was splendid 
to behold. "Your mamma knows," she said, 
"nnd permits it! Oh, Pamela! that 1 should 
have been so food of you, and that you should 
treat me IUcq (his 1" 

"lalnnoi treutingyoubodly — it ia you," said 
Fanida, with a lub which ilie could not rcstruin. 






n I to think? I will speak to liim about 



"If yon think en, wo had bettor part," said 
Sara, with tragic grandeur. " We bad baiter 
port, and furt^t that wo ever know each other. I 
could have borne any thing from yon but being 
false. Oh, Pamehi! how could you do it? To 
bo trcHchoroas lo me who have always loved you, 
and to correspond with Jack I" 

"I — don't — correspond — with Jack," cried 
Pamela, the words buing wrung out of her j and 
then sho stopped short, and dried her eyes, and 
grew red, and looked Sara in tlio face. Il was 
true, and yet it was faltio; and tliecontcionsness 
of ihis falsehood in the spirit mado her chcok* 
burn, and yet starJed her into composure. She 
stood nprigbt for the first time, and oyoil her 
questioner, bnt it was with the self-possession not 
ofinnocenoe but of guilt. 

" I am very glad to hoar il," said Sara — 

*ery gind; but yon let him writo In you. 
~' when I Ke his haodwriiing on your tabic, 
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me, I will bring you 
llirouub it safe. Surely it would be belter for 
you to IiavB me for a friend than Jack ?" 

Poor Pamela's eyes sank to the ground as this 
question was addressed lober. Herhiush, wliicil 
bad begun to tude, returned with double violence. 
Such a ton'ent of crimson rushed lo her face and 
throat thai even Sara look noic of it. Pamela 
could not toll a lie — uot tinolher lie, as slie said 
to herself in licr heart ; for the fact was she did 
prefer Jack— preferred him infinitely and havond 
all question ; and such being (he case, could irot 
so much as look at her questioner, much len 
hroathc a word of absent. Sara marked the ti- 
lenee, tbo overwhelming blnah, the look which 
suddenly fell beneath her oRn,witb the consterna- 
liou of utter astonishment. In thatmomcnt b re- 
newed storm of indijinalion Kwcpt over her. Slie 
stamped her foot ujion the grass ia the upjia- 
■'encB of her thounho. 

" You prefer Jack," sho cried, ia haiTOK< — 
you prefer Jack! Oh, heaven] bnt in ihni 
case," she added, gathciing uplier long dreiain 
her arms, and turning away with a grnndenr of 
disdain wbicli made an end of Famelu, "it is 
evident that we bnd bettcrparl. I do not );now 
that there is ony thing more I can any. 1 hftve 
thonght more of you than 1 onghl lo have done," 
said Sara, making a few Eteps forward »nd llien 
' ■" ' iih the nir of an injured 

princess, "but now it is better -Ihat wc should 

With this she waved her hand and turned 
away. It was in liar heart to have turned and 
gone back five-and-twenty times before she readi- 
ed the straight lineof llio avenne from wbith they 
had strayed. Before she got So the UrsI laurel 
in tbo shrubberies ber heart had given her fifty 
pricks on the subject of her cruelly { hut Sara 
uot netnaltyso moved by those admoiiilions 
go back. As for Pamela, she Blood fur a 
„ time whore ber friend had left her, motion- 
less under the chestnut-trees, with (ears droppinj^ 
slowly from her downcast eyes, and a speechless 

Jet sweet anguiah in her heart. Her mother 
lad been right. The sister's little friend and 
the brother's betrothed woroiwo different things. 
This was bow sho was lo bo received by those 
nearest in the world lo him ; and yet 
an, andhia own master; allahecnuld 
vain, and be could not be forced to 
Pamela stood still until bis sister'4 
iiflht atepa began to sound on the gravel ; and 
when It was evident the parlini; hud been final, 
nnd that Sara did not mean to eomo back, tho 
]iooT child relieved her bosom by a long sob, and 
I hen went home very humbly by the brood sunny 
nvenuo. She went and poured her Irnuhlcs itito 
her mother's bnaom, which naturally was so 
much the worse for Mrs. Preston's headache. 
hard 10 boar, an d yet there was one 
thing which gave a little comfort ; Jack was hir- 
own master, and itiving him up, as every body 
else abjured ber lo do, would bo a thing entirely 
without eflhct. 

'llio dlnnci-inblo at Brownlotts waa very grave 
that nigliC. Mr. I)rownlow,it is true, was mneh 
BE usual, anil hii whs Jack ; they were very much 
as lht>y always wpri', no! withstand lug iliat very 
grave coniiillctiiluus surrounded tho foDtstcpa of 
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both. But as for Sara, her aspect was solemnity 
itself; she spoke iu monosyllables only ; she ate 
little, and that little in a pathetic way ; when 
her father or her brother addressed her she took 
oat her finest manners and extingnished them. 
Altogether she was a very imposing and majes- 
tic sight ; and after a few attempts at ordinary 
conversation, the two gentlemen, feeling them- 
selves very trifling and insignificant personages 
indeed, gave in, and straggled no longer against 
an influence which was too mach for them. There 
was something, too, in her manner — something 
imperceptible to Mr. Brownlow, perceptible only 
to Jack — which made it clear to the latter that 
it was on his account his sister was so profoundly 
disturbed. He said * * Pshaw ! " to himself at first, 
and tried to think himself quite indifierent ; but 
the fact was he was not indifferent. When she 
left the room at l^st, Jack had no heart for a chat 
with his father over the claret. He too felt his 
secret on- his mind, and became uncomfortable 
when he was drawn at all into a confidential at- 
titude ; and to-day, in addition to this, there was 
in his heart a prick of alarm. Did Sara know ? 
was that what she meant ? Jack knew very well 
that sooner or later every body must know ; but 
at the present moment a mingled sense of shame 
and pride and independence kept him silent. 
Even supposing it was the most prudent marriage 
he could make, why should a fellow go and tell 
every body like a girl ? It might be well enough 
for a girl to do it — a girl had to get every body's 
consent, and ask every body*s advice, whereas he 
required neither advice nor consent. And so %e 
had not felt himself called upon to say any thing 
about it ; but it is nervous work, when you have 
a secret on your mind, to be left alone with your 
nearest relative, the person who has the best right 
to know, and who in a way possesses your natural 
confidence and has done nothing to forfeit it. 
So Jack escaped five minutes after Sara, and has- 
tened to the drawing-room looking for her. Per- 
haps she had expected it — at all events she was 
there waiting for him, still as solemn, pathetic and 
important as it is possible to conceive. She had 
some work in her hands which of itself was highly 
significant. Jack went up to her, and she looked 
at him, but took no farther notice. After that one 
glance she looked down again, and went on with 
her work — things were too serious for speech. 

"What's the matter?" said Jack. **Why 
are you making such a tragedy-queen of your- 
self? What has every body done? My opin- 
ion is you have frightened my father to death." 

" I should be very sorry if I had frightened 
papa," said Sara, meekly ; and then she broke 
forth with vehemence, ** Oh, how can you, Jack ? 
Don't you feel ashamed to look me in the face ?" 

**/ ashamed to look yon in the face?" cried 
Jack, in utter bewilderment ; and he retired a 
step, but yet stared at her with the most straight- 
forward stare. His eyes did not fall under the 
scrutiny of hers, but gradually as he looked there 
began to steal up among his whiskers an increas- 
ing heat. He grew red, though there was no vis- 
ible cause for it. *' I should like to know what 
I have done," he said, with an affected laugh. 
** Anyhow, you take high ground." 

''I couldn't take too high ground," said Sara 
solemnly. " Oh, Jack ! how could you think of 
meddling with that innocent little thing ? To see 
her about so pretty and sweet as she was, and 



then to go and worry her and tease her to 
death 1" 

"Worry and tease — whom?" cried Jack in 
amaze. This was certainly not the accusation he 
expected to hear. 

*'As if you did not know whom I mean!" 
said his sister. ** Wasn't it throwing themselves 
on our kindness when they came here ? And to 
make her that she dares not walk about or come 
out anywhere — to tease her with letters even ! I 
think y6vL are the last man in the world from 
whom I should have expected that." 

Jack had taken to bite his nails, not well know- 
ing what else to do. But ho made no direct re- 
ply even to the solemnity of this appeal. A flush 
of anger sprang up over his face, and yet he was 
amused. *' Has she been complaining to you ?" 
he said. 

"Complaining," said Sara. "Poor little 
thing! No, indeed. She never said a M'ord. 
I found it out all by myself." 

" Then I advise you to keep it all to yourself,'' 
said her brother. " She don't want you to inter- 
fere, nor I either. We can manage our own 
affairs ; and I think, Sara," he added, with an al- 
most equal grandeur, "if I were you 1 would 
not notice the mote in my brother's eye till I had 
looked after the beam in my own." 

The beam in her own ! what did he mean ? 
But Jack went off in a lofty way, contenting him- 
self with this Parthian arrow, and declining to ex.- 
plain. The insinuation, however, disturbed Sara. 
What was the beam in her own? Somehow, 
while she was puzzling about it, a vbion of young 
Powys crossed her mind, papa'iS friend, who began 
to come 80 often. When she thought of that, she 
smiled at her brother's delusion. Poor Jack I he 
did not know that it was in discharge of her most 
sacred d uty that she was civil to Powys. She had 
been very ci^il to him. She had taken his part 
against Jack's own refined rudeness, and deliver- 
ed him even from the perplexed affabilities of 
her father, though he was her father's friend. 
Both Mr. Brownlow atid Jack were preoccupied, 
and Sara had been the only one to entertain the 
stranger. And she had done it so as to make 
the entertainment very amusing and pleasant to 
herself. But what had that to do with a beam 
in her eye ? She had made a vow, and she was 
performing her vow. And he was her father's 
friend ; and if all other arguments should be ex- 
hausted, still the case was no parallel to that of 
Pamela. He was not a poor man dwelling at 
the gate. He was a faiiy prince, whom some 
enchantment had transformed into his present 
shape. The case was utterly different. Thus 
it was with a certain magnificent superiority over 
her brother's weakness that Sara smiled to herself 
at his delusion. And yet she was grieved to 
think that he should take refuge in such a delu- 
sion, and did not show any symptom of real sor- 
row for his own sin. 

Jack had hardly gone when Mr. Brownlow 
came up stairs. And he too asked Sara why it 
was that she sat apart in such melancholy majes- 
ty. When he had heard the cause, he was more 
disturbed than either of his children had been. 
Sara had supposed that Jack might be trifling with 
her poor little friend — she thought that he might 
carry the flirtation so far as to break poor Pa- 
mela's heart, perhaps. But Mr. Brownlow knew 
that there were sometimes consequences more seri- 
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nnd ambitions to an early mRrringe, and 
only nltemntive was one at which ho ahud- 
_.od. ForthetrnthwBS, hiseyebad been much 
ttrncted by the briitht liitla face at the gate. It 
recalled some other face to him — he could not re- 
call whose face. Ho had thought she was like 
Sara at first, but it was not Sara. And to thinb 
of that fresh awcet blossoming ereatare all trod- 
den down into dust andruin I The thought made 
Mr. Brownlow's heart contract with poEilive pain. 
lie went down into tho aveoue, and walked abont 
there fur hours waiting for his sou. It must not 
bo, he anid to himself— it must not be 1 And all 
this time Jack, not knowing what was in store 
for him, waa hearing over and over itgain, with 
much repetition, the stoiy of the envelope and 
Sara's visit, and was drying Pamela's tears, and 
laughing at her fright, and asking her glo"- 
ouaty what any body could do to separate them ? 
— what could any body do? A girl might bo 
subject to her parents) but who ivaa there who 
could take away his free-will from a Mnn ? This 
was (be scope of Jack's conrersntion, and it was 
very channitig to his hearer. What could any 
one do against that mdguificent force of resolu- 
tion ? Of course his allowance might bo taken 
from him ; but ho could work. They bad it all 
their own way in Mrs. Swayne's parlor, though 
Mrs. Swayne herself did not hesitate to express 
her disapproval ; but as yet Mr. John knew noth- 
ing about the anxions parent who walked up and 
waiting foe him on the other side of the 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A DODGLB OCUILIATIOS. 

Jack entered tho avenue thut e^'cning in n 
frame of mind veiy dififerent from his feelings on 
his Inst recorded %'itit to Swayne's cottage. He 
bad been silting with Pamela all [ho evening. 
Mrs. Preston had redreil up staiis with her hend- 
Bche, and, with an amount of good sense for 
which Jack respected her, did not coma down 
ngnin ; and the youtig fellow not with Pamela, 
iind the minntes flew on angels' wings. Whan 
he came away his feelings were as different ns 
can bo conceived from those with which he 
marched home, leeolute but racful, nfier his first 
interview with Mrs. Preston. Pamela and her 
motiicr were two very different things — the one 
was duty, and had to be got through with; but 
the other— Jack went slowly, nnd took a lilllo 
of the stars, nnd felt that tho ereninc air 
!ry sweet. Ho had put his hand* lightly 



would mnko a wonderful difference ii 
plans and prospects, s 
Now, tho difference looked gll the oiher way. 
Yci, it wonld indeed be a difference I To go in 
every night, not lo Brownlowe with his father's 
intermitting talk and Sara's "tantrums" (this 
was bis brotherly way of putting it), and (ho 
monotony of a grave long estnblishEd wealthy 
existence, but into a poor little house full of nov- 
elty and frcdhuess, and quaint poverty, and 
amusing straits, and — -Pamela. To be sure that 
last waa tho great point. They had been apecn- 
lating about this wonderful new little bouse, as 
was natural, and she had laughed till the tears 
glistened in her pretty eyes at thought of all the 
mistakes she would make — celestial blunders, 
which even to Jack, sensible as be was, looked 
fto-night) as if they must be pleasanler and bet- 
ter aud every way more fitting than the wisest 
actions of the other people. In this kind of 
sweet insanity the young fellow bud loft his little 
love. Life aomehow seemed to have taken a 
different Mpect to him since that other evening. 
No doubt it was a serious business; but then 
when there are two young creatures, you under- 
stand, setting oat together, and a hundred 
chances before them, such as nobody could dlviiw 
— one lo hc1]> the other if either should stumblr, 
and two to laugh over every thing, andabnndreil 
devicoB to be contrived, and Crnsoc-like experi- 
ments in the art of living, and droll little mishaps, 
and a perpetual sweet variety — the prospect 
changes. "This is why there had come, in ttio 
starlight, a sort of reflection of a smile upon 
Jack's mouth. It was, on the whole, ao very 
considerate and sensible of Mrs. Preston to have 
that headache and stny up stairs. And Pamdla, 
altogether apart from the fact thnt she waa Pn- 
mclfl, was such charming company — so fresh, so 
quick, so ready to lake up any thing thnt look- 
ed like fun, «o full of pleasant changes, catching 
tho light uiion her at so many points. This 
bright, ripplmg, sporkling, limpid stream was to 
go singinc through all his life. He was think- 
ing of this when ha suddenly saw the shadow 
iindor the chestnuts, and fonnd ihat his &- 
thnr had cotiio out to meet him. It was 
rather a startling interruption to eu pleasant a 

Jaek was very much taken aback, but he did 
not InM hl« wlf -poaBOMinn ; ho made n brave at- 
tempt to BtAve otr all dUruiNon, nnd make the 
eneoiinier appear lh« most natural thing in the 
world, M *B* the Instinct of a man up to the 
requirements of hit ueninrr. " It's a lovely 
night," snld Jnok t " I don t wonder yon enmo 
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oat. I've been myself — for a walk. It does a 
fellow more good than sitting shut up in these 
stufiy rooms all night." 

Now the fact was Jack had been shut up in 
a very stuffy room, a room smaller than the small- 
est chamber into which he had ever entered at 
Brownlows ; bat there are matters, it is well 
known, in which yonng men do not feel them- 
selves bonnd by the strict limits of fact. 

** I was not thinking about the night,'* said 
Mr. Brownlow; *^ there are times when a man 
is glad to move about to keep troublesome things 
out of his mind ; but luckily you don't know much 
about that." 

** I know as much about it as most people, 
I suppose, sir," said Jack, with a little natural 
indignation ; ^* but I hope there is nothing par- 
ticular to put you out — that Wardell case — " 

** I was not thinking of the Wardell case ei- 
ther," said Mr. Brownlow, with an impatientmo- 
mentary smile. "'I fear my clients' miseries 
don't impress me so much as they ought to do. 
I was tliinking of things nearer home — " 

Upon which there was a moment's pause. If 
Jack had followed his first impulse, he would 
have asked, with a little defiance, if it was any 
thing in his conduct to which his father partic- 
ularly objected. But he was prudent, and re- 
frained ; and they took a few steps on together 
in silence toward the house, which shone in front 
of them with idl its friendly lights. 

**No," said Mr. Brownlow, in that reflective 
way that men think it competent and proper to 
use when their interlocutor is young, and can 
not by any means deny the fact. "You don't 
know much about it ; the hardest thing that ever 
came in your way was to persuade yourself to 
give up a personal indulgence : and even that 
you have not always done. You don't under- 
stand what care means. How should you? 
Youth is never really occupied with any thing 
but itself." 

**You speak very positively, sir," said Jack, 
affronted. ** I suppose, it's no use for a man in 
that selfish condition to say a word in his own 
defense." 

"I don't know that it's selfish — it's natu- 
ral," said Mr. Brownlow : and then he sighed. 
** Jack, I have something to say to you. We had 
a talk on a serious subject some time ago — " 

**Yes," said Jack. He saw now what was 
coming, and set himself to face it. He thrust 
his hands deep down into his pockets and set up 
his shoulders to his ears, which was a good warn- 
ing, had Mr. Brownlow perceived it, that, come 
right or wrong, come rhyme or reason, this rock 
should fly from its firm base as soon as Jack 
would — and that any remonstrance on the sub- 
ject was purely futile. But Mr. Brownlow did 
not perceive. 

**I thought you had been convinced," his 
father continued. ''It might be folly on my 
part to think any sort of reason would induce a 
yonng fellow, brought up as you have been, to 
fforego his pleasure ; but I suppose I had a prej- 
udice in favor of my own son, and I thought 
you saw it in the right point of view. X hear 
from Sara to-night — " 

** I should like to know what Sara has to do 
with it," said Jack, with an explosion of indig- 
nation. " Of course, sir, all yon may have to 
say on this or any other subject I am bound to 



listen to with respect ; but as for Sara ami hci 
interference — " 

** Don't be a fool. Jack," said Mr. Brownlow, 
sharply. ''Sara has told me nothing that I 
could not have found out for myself. I warned 
you, but it docs not appear to have been of any 
use ; and now I have a word more to say. Look 
here. I take an interest in this little girl at the 
gate. There is something in her face that re- 
minds me — but never mind that. I feel sure 
she's a good girl, and I won't have her harmed. 
Understand me once for all. You may think 
it a small matter enough, but it*8 not a small mat- 
ter. I won't have that child harmed. If she 
should come to vil through yon, you shall have me 
to answer to. It is not only her poor mother 
to any poor friend she may have — " 

" Sir," cried Jack, boiling over, " do you know 
you are insulting me ?" 

"Listen to what I am saying," said his fa- 
ther. " Don't answer. I am in earnest. She is 
an innocent child, and I won't have her harmed. 
If you can't keep away from her, have the hon- 
esty to tell me so, and I'll find means to get you 
away. Good Lord, sir ! is every instinct of man- 
hood so dead in you that you can not overcome 
a vicious inclination, though it should ruin that 
poor innocent child ?*' 

A perfect flood of fury and resentment swept 
through Jack's mind ; but he was not going to be 
angry and lose his advantage. He was white 
with suppressed passion, but his voice did not 
swell with anger, as his father's had done. It was 
thus his self-possession that carried the day. 

"When you have done, sir," he said, taking 
off his hat with a quietness which cost him an im- 
mense effort, "perhaps you will hear what I 
have got to say." 

Mr. Brownlow for the moment had lost his tem- 
per, which was very foolish. Probably it was 
because other things too were going wrong, and 
his sense of justice did not permit him to avenge 
their contrariety upon the purely innocent. 
Now Jack was not purely innocent, and here 
was an outlet. And then he had been walking 
about in the avenue for more than an hour wait- 
ing, and was naturally sick of it. And, finally, 
having lost his own temper, he was furious with 
Jack for not losing his. 

"Speak out, sir," he cried; "I have done. 
Not that your speaking can make much differ- 
ence. I repeat, if you hurt a hair of that child's 
head—" 

"I will thank you to speak of her in a differ- 
ent way," said Jack, losing patience also. 
" Yon may think me a villain if you please ; but 
how dare you venture to suppose that I could 
bring her to harm ? Is sfte nobody ? is that all 
you think of her? By Jove I the young lady 
you are speaking of, without knowing her," said 
Jack, suddenly stopping himself, staring at his 
father with calm fury, and speaking with deadly 
emphasis, " is going to be — my wife." 

Mr. Brownlow was so utterly confounded that 
he stood still and stared in his turn at his auda- 
cious son. He gave a start as if some one had 
shot him; and then he stood speechless and 
stared, wondering blankly if some transforma- 
tion had occurred, or if this was actiiallv Jack 
that stood before him. It ought to have been a 
relief to his mind— no doubt if he liad been as 
good a man as he ought to have been, he would 
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light linvB knocked him down with a feather, 
was the description old Betty would hnvo given ; 
and she would have been right 

■■ said Jack, with n certain maEnifl- 

ind as (br my power, or nny man's 

power, of ianiiing — her. By JoTo I — though of 

mrse you didn't know — " 

l^is ho said magnanlmonBly, being not with- 

pity for the utter downfoll which had orer- 

in his father. Their positions, in fact, hod 

^ jlally changed. It was Mr. Brownlow who was 

■truck dumb. Instead of carrying things with 

high hand us ho had begun to do, it was he 

who was rndocod into the ftlse position. And 

Jack was on the whole sorry fbr his Either. lie 

lok his hands out of the depths of his pockets, 

put down his shoulders into their natural 

'■"" And he was willing "to lot down 

he himself expressed it, the unlucky 

tner who had made such nn astounding mis- 
'Uke. 

As for Mr. Brownlow, it took him some time 
to recover himself. It was not quite easy to re- 
alim the position, especially after the warm, not 
to BNT violent, way in which he had been bc- 
gnilod into taking Pamela's part. Ho had 
meant every word of what he said. Her sweet 
little (ace had attracted iiim more than ho knew 
how to e:tplnin ; it had. reminded him, he conid 
not exactly tell of what, of something that be- 
longed to his youth and made his heart soft. 
And the thought of pain or shame coming lu her 
IhroBgh his son had been very bitter to him. 
But he was not nuile readv nil the same to say. 
Bless you, my children, ^uch a notion, indeed, 
hod never occnrtcd to him, Mr. Brownlow hod 
never for a moment supposed that his son Jack, 
the wise and prudent, could have been led to en- 
tertain such an idea ; and ho wns so much start- 
led that ho did not know what to think. After 
the flrsC pause of amazement he had gono on 
Rgnin slowly, feeling as if by walking on some 
kind of mental progress might also bo praelicn- 
ble ; and Jack had accompanied him in n slight- 
ly jiLuniy, magnanimous, and forgiving way. 
Indeed, circumstances altogether had conspired, 
BS it ivcre, in Jack's favor. Ho could not hare 
hoped for so good an opportunity of telling his 
story — an opportuniq' which not only took all 
that was formidable from the dbcloeare, but act- 
nollypresentoditin the charact«rof a relief and 
standing evidenco of unthought-of Tircuo. And 
Jack wns so simple-minded in the midst of his 
wisdom that it seemed to him as if his father's 
anticipated opposition were snmmarity disposed 
of, to be heard of DO more — a thing which ho 
know whether to ho sorry for or 

itnggcrcd him n little in iUi!i iden 
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Long the gravel, 
a pause whith became almost tragic by retieli- 
tion. " la it long since this happened?" hesaid. 
speaking in a very eubdned tone of voice. 

" No," said Jack, feeling ones more tlie hifth 
color mshing up into hisface, tboDghin ihedari^ 
nesa there was nobodj; who could s 
only a few days. " 

"And you said your wife,'' Mr. Brownlow 
added — "your wife. Whom doea alie belmg 
in i People don't go so far withont knowing a 
few preliminaries, I sappoae?" 

" I don't know who she belongs to, except 
ber mother," said Jack, growing VC17 liot; and 
then he nddod, on the spur of the moment, " I 
dare say yon think it's not very wise — I don't 
pretend it's wise— I never supposed it was ; but 
as for Ihe difBculEies, I am ready to face them. 
I don't see that I can say any more." 

"I did not espresa any opinion," said Mr. 
Brownlow, coldly; "no— I don't auppoao v' 
dom has v^ry much !□ do with it. But I should 
like to understand. Do jon mean to say that 
every thing ia settled ? or do you only speak in 
hope ?" 

■'Yes, it is c|uiio settled," said Jack ! in spite 
of himself this cold questioning Imd made a 
difference even in the aonnd of bis voice. It idl 
came before Uim again in its darker c 
The light seemod to steal out of tlio p^ 
before bim moment by moment. Bis &ce 
burned in [he dark ; ho was disgnstod with him-- 
self for not having something to any ; and grad- 
ually he grew into a state of ibverish irritation 
at the stones which his father took the tranble 
to kick away, and the omneliing of the gravel 
under his feet. 

" And you have not a penny in the world," 
said Mr. Brovmlow, in his dispassionate Toiec. 

"No," said Jack, "I have not n penny ii 
the world." 

And then thero wns another pause. , Tin 
very stars seemed to hnve gone in, not to look 
at bis discomfltnro, poor fellow ! A cold little 
wind had sprung up, and went moaning oot 
in eerily among the trees ; even old Betty ni 
lodge had gone to bed, and thoro wns no light 
to bo seen from her windows. The prospect 
was black, drenry, very chilling — nothing to be 
seen bnt the sky, ovor which cloade were ateal- 
inp, and the tree-tops swaying wildly agatnst 
them ; and the sound of the steps on the grnvel. 
Jock had uttered his last words with great finO' 
ness and oven a tonch of indignation ; but there 
can be no donbt that heaviness was stealing o — 
his heart. 

"If it hod been any one bnt ynorself who 
told mo. Jack," said his father, "I should not 
have believed it. You of all nicn In Iba world 
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— I ought to beg Tour pardon for misjudging 
3*oti. X thought 70U woizld think of your own 
pleasure rather than of any body's comfort, and 
I was mistaken. I beg your pardon. I am 
glad to have to make you an apology like this." 

*' Thanks," said Jack, curtly. It was com- 
plimentary, no doubt ; but the compliment it- 
self was not complimentary. I beg your par- 
don for thinking you a Tillain — that was how 
it sounded to his ears; and he was not flat- 
tered even by his escape. 

"But I can't rejoice over the rest," said Mr. 
Brownlow — ** it is going against all your own 
principles, for one thing. You are very young 
— ^you have no call to marry for ten 3rears at 
least — and of course if you wait ten years yon 
will change your mind." 

'*! have not the least intention of waiting 
ten years," said Jack. 

" Then perhaps you will be so good as to in- 
form me what your intentions are," eaid his 
father, with a little irony.; *' if you have thought 
at all on the subject it may be the easier way." 

''Of coui-se I have thought on the subject," 
said Jack ; *'I hope I am not a fellow to do 
things without thinking. I don't pretend it is 
prudent. Prudence is very good, but there are 
some things that are better. I mean to get 
married with the least possible delay." 

" And then ?" said Mr. Brownlow. 

'' Then, sir, I suppose,'* said Jack, not with- 
out a touch of bitterness, *' you will let me re- 
main in the office, and keep my clerkship ; see- 
ing that, as you say, I have not a penny in the 
world." 

Then they walked on together again for several 
minutes in the darkness. It was not wonder- 
ful that Jack's heart should be swelling with a 
sense of injury. Here was he, a rich man'»8on, 
with the great park breathing round him in the 
darkness, and the great house shining behind, 
with its many lights, and many servants, and 
much luxury. All was his fathcr\^-all, and a 
great deal more thau that : and yet he, his fa- 
ther's only son, had '* not a penny in the world." 
No wonder Jack's heart was very bitter within 
him ; but he was too proud to make a word of 
copnplaint. 

''You think it cruel of me to say so," Mr. 
Brownlow said, after that long pause; "and so 
it looks, I don't doubt. But if you knew as 
much as I do, it would not appear to yon so won- 
derful. I am neither so rich nor so assured in 
my wealth as people think." 

"Do you mean that you have been losing 
money?" said Jack, who was half touched, in 
the midst of his discontent, by his father's tone. 

^'I have been losing — not exactly money," 
said Mr. Brownlow, with a sigh ; "but never 
mind : I cant hide from you, Jack, that you 
have disai^inted me. I feel humbled about it 
altogether. Not that I am a man to care for 
worldly advantages that are won by marriage ; 
but yet — and you did not seem the sort of boy 
to throw yourself away." 

" Look here, father," said Jack ; " you may 
bo angry, but I must say one word. I think a 
man, when be can work for his wife, has a right 
to marry as he likes — at least if he likes," added 
the young philosopher, hastily, with a desperate 
thought of his- consistency ; "bnti do think a 
girl's friends have sometlung to do with it. Yet 



yon set your face against me, and let that fellow 
see 8ara constantly — see her alone — talk \vi:h 
her — ^I found them in the flower-garden the oth- 
er day — and then, by Jove ! you pitch into me." 

"You are iq»eaking of young Powys," said 
Mr. Brownlow, with sudden dignity ; " Powys 
is a totally different thing — I have told you so 
before." 

" And I have told yon, sir, that you are mis- 
taken," said Jack. "How is Powys different ? 
except that he's a young — cad — and never had 
any breeding. As for any idea you may have in 
your head about his family — ^have yon ever seen 
his mother ?" 

• "Have you?" said Mr. Brownlow ; and his 
heart, too, began to beat heavily, as if there could 
be any sentimental power in that good woman's 
name. 

"Yes,'* said Jack, in his ignorance, " she is n 
homely sort of sensible woman, that never could 
have been any thing beyond what she is ; and 
one look at her would prove that to yon. I dont 
mean to say I like people that have seen better 
days ; but you would never suppose she had been 
any thing more than what she is now; she 
might have been a Masterton shopkeeper's daugh- 
ter from Chestergate or Dove Street," Jack con- 
tinued, " and she would have looked just as she 
looks now." 

Mr. Brownlow, in spite of himself, gave a long 
shuddering sigh. He drew a step apart from his 
son, and stumbled over a stone in the gravel, not 
having the heart even to kick it away. Jack's 
words, though they were so careless and so igno- 
rant, went to his father's heart. As it happen- 
ed, by some curious coincidence, he had chosen 
the very locality from which Phoebe Thomson 
would have come. And it rang into the very 
centre of that unsuspected target which Mr. 
Brownlow had set up to receive chance shots, in 
his heart. 

" I don't know where she has come from," ho 
said; "but yet I tell you Powys is different; 
and some day you will know better. But what- 
ever may be done about that has nothing to do 
with your own case. I repeat to you. Jack, it 
is very humbling to me." 

Here he stopped short, and Jack was doggedly 
silent, and had not a word of sympathy to give 
him. It was true, this second mhalliance was n 
great blow to Mr. Brownlow — a greater blow to 
his pride and sense of family importance than 
any body would have supposed. He had made 
up his mind to it that Sara must marry Powys ; 
that her grandeur and her pretty state could 
only be secured to her by these means, and that 
she must pay the price for them — a price which, 
fortunately, she did not seem to have any great 
difficulty about. But that Jack should mako 
an ignoble marriage too, that people could be 
able to say that the attorney's children had gone 
back to their natural grade, and that all his 
wealth, and their admittance into higher circles, 
and Jack's education, and Sara's sovereignty, 
should end in their marrying, the one her fa- 
ther's clerk, the other the little girl in the cottage 
at the gate, was a very bitter pill to their father. 
Hie had never schemed for great marriages for 
them, never attempted to bring heirs and heir- 
esses nnder their notice ; but still it was a down- 
fall. Even the Brownlows of Masterton had 
made very di£Berent alliances. It was perhaps a 
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cuiioas sort of thing to strike a man, and a man 
of business, but nevertheless it was very hard 
upon him. In Sara's case — if it did come to any 
thing in Sara's case — there was an evident neces- 
sity, and there was an equivalent ; yet even there 
JMr. Brownlow knew that when the time came 
to avuw the aiTangement, it would not be a 
pleasant office. He knew how people would open 
their eyes, how the thing would be spoken of, 
how his motives and her motives would be ques- 
tioned. And to think of Jack adding anoth- 
er story to the wonder of the county! Mr, 
Brownlow did not care much for old Lady Moth- 
erwell, but he knew what she would say. She 
would clasp her old hands together in their brown 
gloves (if it was morning), and she would say, 
** They were always very good sort of people, but 
they were never much in our way — and it is far 
better they should settle in their own condition 
of life. I am glad to hear the young people 
have had so much sense.'* So the county peo- 
ple would be sure to say, and the thought of it 
galled Mr. Brownlow. He Jwould not have felt 
it so much had Jack alone been the culprit, and 
Sara free to marry Sir Charles Motherwell, or 
any other coanty potentate ; but think of both ! 
— and of all the spectators that were looking on, 
and all their comments I It was mere pride and 
personal feeling, he knew — even feeling that was 
tt little paltry and scarcely worthy of him — but 
he cuuld not help feeling the sting and humilia- 
tion; and this perhaps, though it was merely 
fanciful, was the one thing which galled him 
most about Jack. 

Jack for his part had nothing to say in oppo- 
sition.' He opened his £yes a little in the dark 
to think of this unsuspected susceptibility on his 
father's part, but he did not think it unjust. It 
seemed to him on the whole natural enough. It 
was hard upon him, after he had worked and 
struggled to bring his children into this position. 
Jack did not understand his father's infatuation 
in respect to Powys. It was infatuation. But 
ho could well enough understand how it might 
be very painful to him to see his only son make 
an obscure marriage. He was not offended at this. 
Ho felt for his father, and even he felt for him- 
self, who had the thing to do. It was not a thing 
he would have approved of for any of his friends, 
and ho did not approve of it in his own case. 
He knew it was the only thing he could do ; 
and after an evening such as that he had passed 
with little Pamela, he forgot that there was any 
thing in it but delight and sweetness. That, 
however, was a forgetfulness which could not 
last long. He had felt it coald not last long 
even while he was taking his brief enjoyment of 
it, and he began again fully to realize the other 
side of the question as he walked slowly along 
in the dark by his father's side. The silence 
lasted a long time, for Mr. Brownlow had a great 
deal to think about. He walked on mechanical- 
ly almost as far as Betty's cottage, forgetting al- 
most his son's presence, at least forgetting that 
there was any necessity for keeping up a conver- 
sation. At last, however, it was he who spoke. 

"Jack," he said, **I wish you would recon- 
sider nil this. Don't interrupt me, please. I 
wish yon'd think it all over again. I don't say 
that I think you very much to blame. She 
lias a sweet face," said Mr. Brownlow, with a 
certn'm moltin^^ of tone, *^and I don't say that 



she may not be as sweet as her face ; but still. 
Jack, you are very young, and it's a very nnsuit. 
able match. You are too sensible not to ac- 
knowledge that ; and it may injure your pros- 
pects and cramp you for all your life. Injus- 
tice both to yourself and your family, you ought 
to consider all that." 

*' As it happens, sir, it is too late to consider 
all that," said Jack, ** even if I ever could have 
balanced secondary motives against — " 

"Bah!" said Mr. Brownlow; and then he 
added, with a certain impatience, ** don't tell 
me that you have not balanced — I know you too 
well for that. I know you have too much sense 
for that. Of course you have balanced all the 
motives. And do you tell me that you are 
ready to resign all your advantages, your pleas- 
ant life here, your position, your prospects, and 
go and live on a clerk's income in Masterton — 
all for love ?" said Mr. Brownlow. He did not 
mean to sneer, but his voice, as he spoke, took a 
certain inflection of sarcasm, as perhaps comes 
natural to a man beyond middle age, when he 
has such suggestions to make. 

Jack once more thrust his hands into the 
depths of his pockets, and gloom and darkness 
came into his heart. Was it the voice of the 
tempter that was addressing him ? But then, 
had he not already gone over all that ground? — 
the loss of all comforts and advantages, the 
clerk's income, the little house in Masterton. 
" I have already thought of all that," he said, 
*' as you suggest ; but it does not make any dif- 
ference to me." Then he stopped and made a 
long pause. *' If this is all you have to say to 
me, sir, perhaps it will be best to stop here," 
said Jack ; and he made a pause and turned 
back again with a certain determination toward 
the4iouse. 

"It is all I have to say," said Mr. Brownlow, 
gravely ; and he too turned round, and the two 
made a solemn march homeward, with scarcely 
any talk. This is how Jack's story was told. 
He had not thought of doing it, and he had 
found little comfort and encouragement in the 
disclosure ; but still it was made, and that was 
so much gained. The lights were beginning to 
be extinguished in the windows, so late 9nd 
long had been their discussion. But as they 
came up, Sara became visible at the window of 
her own room, which opened upon a balcony. 
She had come to look for them in her pretty 
white dressing-gown, with all her wealth of hair 
streaming over her shoulders. It was a very fa- 
miliar sort of apparel, but still, to be sure, it was 
only her father and her brother who were wit- 
nesses of her little exhibition. " Papa, I conld 
not wait for you," she cried, leaning over the bal- 
cony, "I couldn't keep Angelique sitting up. 
Come and say good-night.'' When Mr. Brown- 
low went in to obey her. Jack stood still and 
pondered. There was a difference. Sara would 
be permitted to make any marriage she pleased 
— even with a clerk in his father's office ; where- 
as her brother, who ought to have been the prin- 
cipal— However, to do him justice, there was 
no grudge in Jack's heart. He scorned to be 
envious of his sister. " Sara will have it all her 
own way," he said to himself a little ruefully, as 
he lighted his candle and went up the great 
staircase ; and then it occurred to him to won- 
der what she would do about Pamela. Already 
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he felt himself superseded. It was his to take 
the clerk^s income and subside into inferiority, 
and Sara was to be the queen of Brownlows — 
as indeed she had always been. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

8ABA*8 OWN AFFAIRS. 

I. Saba's affairs were perhaps not so interest- 

I ing, as indeed they were far from being so ad- 
vanced, as those of Jack ; but still all this time 
they were making progress. It was not with- 
ont cause that the image of Powys stole across 
her mental vision when Jack warned her to look 
ftt the beam in her own eye. There could bo 
little doubt that Mr. Brownlow had encouraged 
Powys. He had asked him to come generally, 
and he had added to this many special invita- 
tions, and sometimes, indeed, when Jack was not 
there, had given the young man a seat in the 
dog-ca.rt, and brought him out. All this was 
very confusing, not to Sara, who, as she thought, 
saw into the motives of her father's conduct, and 
knew how it was ; but to the clerk in Mr. Brown- 
low's office, who felt himself thus singled out, 
and could not but perceive that no one else had 
the same privilege. It filled him with many won- 
dering and even bewildered thoughts. Perhaps 
at the beginning it did not strike him so miich, 
semi.republican as he was ; but he was quick- 
witted, and when he looked about him, and saw 
that his. neighbors did not get the same advan- 
tages, the young Canadian felt that there must 
"^ something in it. He was taken in, as it 
^®**e, to Mr. Brownlow's heart and home, and 
|hat not without a purpose, as was told him by 
t h. *"Sry lines in Jack's forehead. He was 
^ken in and admitted into the habits of intima- 
cy* and had Sara, as it were, given over to him ; 
^nd what did it mean? for that it must mean 
^^^^thing he could not fail to see. 

* hus young Powys's position was very differ- 
??^ from that of Jack. Jack had been led into 
^" Scrape unwittingly, having meant nothing. 
*** it would have been impossible for Powys 
^ a.ct in the same way. ^ To him unconscious- 
it^^* was out of the question. He might make 
clear to himself, in a dazzled self-conscious 
l^^y that his own excellence could have noth- 
^ to do with it; that it must be accident, or 
g^Of^ fortune, or something perfectly fortuitous ; 
'^^ yet withal the sense remained that be and 
^1^ ^>ther had been chosen for this privilege, and 
^^^ it could not be for nothing. He was mod- 
u ^ ^nd he had good sense, more than could have 
^^^ expected from his age and circumstances ; 
|.^^ yet every thing conspired to make him 
i^^^et these sober qualities. He had not per- 
r^^^ted himself so much as to think at his first 
^^l^earance that Miss Brownlow, too, was a 
^^Jing human creature like himself. He had 
^•^^ to himself, on the contrary, that she was of 
I .different species, that she was as much out of 
1^^ reach as the moon or the stars, and that if 
^^ suffered any folly to get into his head, of 
^Ourse he would have to suffer for ir. But the 
y>l]y had got into his head, and he had not snf- 
^^i%d. He had been left with her, and she had 
^Jilked to him, and made every thing very sweet 
^o his soul. She had dropped the magic drop 



into his cup, which makes the mildest draught 
intoxicating, and the poor young fellow had felt 
the subtle charm stealing over him, and had 
gone on bewildered, justifying himself by the 
tacit encouragement given him, and not know- 
ing what to think or what to do. He knew 
that between her and him there was a gulf fix- 
ed. He knew that of all men in the world he 
was the last to conceive any hopes in which 
such a brilliant little princess as Sara could be 
involved. It was doubly and trebly out of the 
question. He was not only a poor clerk, but he 
was a poor clerk with a family to support. It 
was all mere madness and irredeemable folly ; 
but still Mr. Brownlow took him out to his 
house, and still he saw, and was led into inti- 
mate companionship with his master's daughter. 
And what could it mean, or how could it end ? 
Powys fell into such a maze at last, that he 
went and came unconsciously in a kind of insan-* 
ity. Something must come of it one of these 
days. Something; — a volcanic eruption and 
wild blazing up of earth and heaven — a sudden 
plunge into madness or into darkness. It was 
strange, very strange to him, to think what Mr. 
Brownlow could mean by it ; he was very kind 
to him — almost paternal — ^and yet he was expos- 
ing him to this trial, which he could neither fly 
from nor resist. Thus poor Powys pondered to 
himself many a time, while, with a beating 
heart, he went along the road to Brownlows. 
He could have delivered himself, no doubt, if he 
would, but he did not want to deliver himself. 
He had let all go in a kind of desperation. It 
must end, no doubt, in some dreadful sudden 
d6>vnfall of all his hopes. But indeed he had 
no hopes ; he knew it was madness ; yet it was 
a madness he was permitted, even encouraged 
in ; and he gave himself up to it, and let himself 
float down the stream, and said to himself that 
he would shut his eyes, and take what happiness 
he could get in the present moment, and shut 
out all thoughts of the future. This he was do- 
ing with a kind of thrill of prodigal delight, 
selling his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
giving up all the freshness of his heart, and all 
its force of early passion, for what ? — for noth- 
ing. To throw another flower in the path of 
a girl who trod upon nothing but flowers ; this 
was what he felt it to be in his saner moments. 
But the influence of that sanity never stopped 
him in what he was doing. He had never in his 
life met with any thing like her, and if she chose 
to have this supreme luxury of a man's heart and 
life offered up to her all for nothing — what 
then ? He was not the man to grudge her that 
richest and most useless gift. It was not often 
he went so deep as this, or realized what a 
wild cause he was embarked on : but when he 
did, he saw the matter clearly enough, and knew 
how it must be. 

As for Sara, she was very innocent of any such 
thoughts. She was not the girl to accept such 
a holocaust. If she had known what was in his 
heart, possibly she might have scorned him for 
it ; but she ne^r suspected what was passing in 
his heart. She did not know of that gulf fixed. 
His real position, that position which was so 
very true and unquestionable to him, was not real 
at all to Sara. He was a fairy prince, masquerad- 
ing under that form for some reason known 
to himself and Mr. Brownlow ; or if not that, 
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u WA« tlie man lo whom, according to 

T father's will, slie M'ut to nWu liei'sclf blinill^ 
l>ura Blittl dcvotiun. Aiiyliaw aomcthing 
KCroC, mvEteridUB, beyond urdianry ken, woa in 
it; KimcJiing lliat gave piquancy to tlie wliolo 
traaSBCIioQ. She w«s doi raceiviug a lorcr in a 
commoDplncc sort of n^ay when ehe entertain- 
ed young PowyB, bnt waa instead a parly lo an 
iniportanl ttaniaelion, fulfilliBg; a grand duly, 
either to har father menaced by soma danger, 
or to a hero transformed wliom only the touch 
of ft true maiden coutd win back to his rightful 
sbapo. As it happened, Ihia Gne devotion was 
not diangraeable tu har ; but Sura fell, no doabi, 
that sho nould hnTo done her duty quite as un- 
swervingly bad tlie fairy prince been bewitcliod 
into llio person of the Inio Boast of Ibo alory 
intcad of that of her father's clerk. 

It WHS a curious sort of process to note, had 
there been any spectator by sufficiently at ease 
to nute it; but there was not, unless indeed Mr. 
Hardcostle-and Fanny might have stood in thai 
cnpiicilr. Ai for the rector, he washed his 
handJ of it. Ho had delivered his own eoul 
just as Mra. Sn-ayno liad delivered hers in respect 
to tho other parties. He bnd told Mr. Brown- 
law very ploinly whnt hia opinion was. "My 
dear fellow, "he had said, "yon don't know what 
yon are doinf;. Be warned in lime. Ton don't 
riiink what kind of creatures giils and boys ore 
it that age. And then yon are eompromiBing 
' ,ra with ths world. Who do you think would 
.. re to bo the rival of yonr clerk? It is very 
unfair lo your child. And thoo Sara is jost 
of the girls that arc most likely to suffer, 
is a girl that has fanciea of her own. You 
know I am as fond of her almost as I am of my 
Faony. hut there could not be a greater difier- 
ence than between the two, Fanny might come 
safely ihrongh such an ordeal, bnt Sacn is of ndif- 
forcnt disposition ; she is capable of Ihinklnj; 
that it doesn't matter, she is capable, tboaRh one 
does not like even to mention such an idea, of 
fallini; in love — " 

Mr. Brownlow winced a little at this sugges- 
tion. I suppose men ilon'l like lo think of their 
womentind falling in love. There is a certain 
desecration in iha idea. " No," he said, with 
something in his voice tliat was half approval 
and half contempt, "yon need not be afraid of 
Fanny; and as for Sara, I trust Providence will 
take care of her — as you seem lo think she has 
so poor a guardian in mc." 

" Ah, Brownlow, v/a must both fcei what a 
disadvantage we are at," said Mr. Ilardcaslle, 
with a sigh, "with our motherless girls; and 
theirs is juai tho age at which it tails.'' 

" Yes," said Mr. Brownlow, shaping his face 
l-lilile, nnawaras, into the right look. The reo- 
had had two mothers for Fanny, and was 
ilotbis kind of thing ; indeed it was never off 
cards, as Fanny herself was profoandly aware, 
that tbcre might be a third ; and accordingly he 
had a right to be effusive about it : whcrooe Mr. 
Brownlow had had bnt one love in his life, and 
could not talk on the subject. But ho knew his 
duly sufficiently to look solemn, and assent to 
liis pastor's proposiiion about the motherless 

" On that account, if on no other, we ought 
give them our double altention," Ihe rector 
" led. "YunknowIcanhnTe but one mo- 



tive, Take my word for ii, it is not fit Ihalyonf 
clerk slioald ho brought into your danghter'i 
ciety. If any foolish complication should ci 
of it, yuu woold never forgSve yourself; i 
only think of the harm it would do Sara in 

"Softly, Hardcaslle," said Mr. Brownlon, 
"don't go loo far. Sara and tho world have 
nothing [0 do with each other. That sort of 
thing may answer well Dnoogh for your hock- 
ncyod girls who have gone throagh a few sea- 
sons and are up to every thing ; but to the in- 

" My dear Brownlow," said tho rector, with a 
certain lone of palrooage and compasaon, "I 
know how much I am inferior to yon in true ' 
knowledge of Ihe world) but perhaps — let ua 
say — the world of fasfaion — may be a little better 
known to me than lo yon." 

Mr. Broivulow was roused by this. "1 dou"! 
know liowil should bo BO,"he said, looking very 
steadily at the rector. Mr. Ilardcastle had a 
second cousin who was an Irish peer. That was 
the chief ground of his social pretensions, ni ' 
Iho world of fashion, lo tell tha troth, had noi 
fallen much in his way ; bnt still a man whohas i 
a cousin a lord, when he claims soperior knowl- 
edge of society to that possessed by another man 
who has no such distinction, generally, in tha 
country at tensi, has bis claim allowed. 

"You think not?" he sud, stammering and 
growing red. " Ob, ah — well — of eourso — in 
ihat case I can't be of any use. I am sorry to 
have thrust my opinion on you. If yon fbol 
yourself BO thoroughly qualified — " 

" Don't lake offense,'' said Mr. Brownlow. 
" I have no snch bigb opinion of my quaiifica* 
lions. 1 don'l think we are, eillicr of us, meil 
of fashion lo speak of, but, as it happens, I know 
my own business. It suits me to have my clerk 
at band — and be is nnt just an ordinary clerk ; 
and I hope tjara is not the sort of girl to 
her head and go oil' into silly romances. I have 
confidence in her, yon see, as yen have in Fanny 
— though perhaps it may not be so porfootly jus- 
tified," Mr- Brownlow added, with a smilC' 
Fanny was knoun williin her own circbs to be n 
very prudent little wAnnn, almost too prudent, 
and this was a point which Ihe rector always 
felt. 

"Wall, I liopc you will find it has been for the 
best," Mr. Hardcaslle answered, and ho sighed 
in reply to his friend's smile: evidently ho did 
not expect it would lorn out for the best — bnt at 
all events ha had delirei'ed his souL 

And Fanny, in the mean time, wns delivering 
her little lecture to Sara. They bad been din- 
ing at Brownlows, and there wore no other guests, 
and the two girls were alone in tho drawini;- 
room, in that little holf-hom' which the gentle- 
men spent over their temperate glass of claret. 
It is an hour much liomDnncd by fast young wom- 
en, but, as the silent majonly are aware, it is not 
nn nnploasant honr, Fanny Hardcaslle and 
Sara Brownlow wore great friends in their wi 
They were in the habit of seeingcach other o 
linunliy, of going to the same plnees, of meeting 
Ihe same people. It was not exactly a friend- 
ship of natural affinity, but rather of pnmimlty, 
which answers very well in many cases. Prob- 
ably Fanny, for her part, was not cnpable of any 
thing more enthusiastic. They told each other 
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wery thing — that is, they each told the other as 
iDuch as that other could understand. Fanny, hy 
instinct, refrained from putting before Sara all 
the pradences and sensible restrictions that ex- 
isted in her own thoughts ; and Sara, equally 
by instinct, was dumb about her own personal 
feelings and fancies, except now and then when 
carried away by their vehemence. * * She would 
not understand me, you know," botly of them 
woukL have said. But to-night Fanny had 
taken upon herself the prophetic office. She, 
too, had her burden of warning to deliver, and 
to free her own soul from all responsibility in 
her neighbor's fate. 

'* Sara," she said, ** I saw you the other day 
when you did not see me. You were in the park 
— down there, look, under that tree; and that 
Mr. Powys was with you. You know I once saw 
him here." 

" I do not call that the park — I call that the 
avenue," said Sara ; but she saw that her com- 
panion spoke with intention, and a certain quick- 
enin$( of color came to her face. 

''You may call it any thing you please, but I 
ana sure it w the park, *' saidFaony, * * and I want to 
^P^^ to you about it. I am sure I don't know who 
Mr. Powys is — I dare say he is veiy nice — ^but do 
you think it is quite right walking about with him 
iike that ? You told me yourself he was in your 
papa's office. You know Sara, dear, I wouldn't 
say a word to you if it wasn't for your good." 
. ** What is for my good ?" said Sara — * * walk- 
T^ ^** the park ? or having you to speak to me ? 
-^ for Mr. Powys, I don't suppose you know any 
Ir]^^ about him, so of course you can't have any 
^ing to say." 

** I wish you would not gallop on like that and 
***® away one's breath," said Fanny. "Of 
course I don't know any thing about him. He 
?*y be very nice — I am sure I can't say ; or 
'^6 may be very amusing — they often are," Fan- 
S^ abided, with a sigh, " when they are no good. 
~J^t don't go walking and talking with him, 
^*^; don't, there's a dear; people will talk; 
^^^ know how they talk. And if ho is only in 
J^^^i* papa's office—" 

*^ I don't see what difference that can possibly 
^^ke," said Sara witha Ij^tlo vehemence. 

** But it does make a difference," said Fanny, 

^Hce more with a sigh. " If he were ever so 

r^e, it could be no good, Mr. Brownlow may 

r^ Very kind to him, but he would never let you 

?^arry him, Sara. Yes, of course, that is what 

.^ must come to. A girl should not stray about 

^^ the park with a man unless he was a man that 

^iie could marry if he asked her. I don't mean 

^Q say that she would marry, but at least that she 

^uld. And, besides, a girl owes a duty to 

*^erself even if her father would consent You', 

^n your position, ought to make a very different 

^atch." 

"You little worldly-minded wretch," cried 
Sara, "have you nearly done?" 

"Any body would tell you so as well as me," 
said Fanny. "You might have had that big 
Sir Charles if you had liked. Papa is only a 
poor clergyman, and we have not the place in 
society we might have ; but you can go every- 
where, you who are so rich . And then the gentle- 
men always like you. If you were to make a 
poor marriage it would be a shame." 
" When did you learn all that ?" said Fanny's 



hearer, aghast. " I never thought you were half 
so wise." 

"I always knew it, dear," said little Fanny, 
with complacency. * * I used to be too frightened 
to speak, and then you always talked so much 
quicker and went on so. But when I was at my 
aunt's in spring — ^" 

"I shall always hate your aunt;" cried Sara — 
" I did before by instinct : did she put it all into 
your head about matches and things? You 
were ten thousand times better when you had 
only me. As if I would marry a man because 
he would be a good marriage I I wonder what 
you take me for, that vou speak so to me I" 

. " Then what should you marry him for !" said 
little Fanny, with a toss of her pretty head. 

"For!" cried Sara, "not for any thing I 
for nothing at all I I hate marrying. To think 
a girl can not live in this world without having 
that thrust into her face ! What should I mar- 
ry any body for ? But I shall do what I like, 
and walk when I like, and talk to any body that 
pleases me," cried the impetuous young woman. 
Her vehemence brought a flush to her face and 
something like tears into her eyes ; and Fanny, 
for her part, looked on very gravely at an appear- 
ance of feeling of which she entirely disapproved. 

" I dare say you will take your own way," she 
said — " you always did take your own way ; but 
at least you can't say I did not warn you ; and I 
hope you will never be sorry for not having list- 
ened to me, Sara. I love you all the same," 
said Fanny, giving her friend a soft little kiss. 
Sara did not return this salutation with the 
warmth it deserved. She was flushed and an- 
gry and impatient, and yet disposed to laugh. 

" You don't hope any thing of the sort," she 
said ; " you hope I shall Ixvq to be very sorry — and 
I hate your aunt." This was how the waiiiing 
ended in the drawing-room. It was more ele- 
gantly expressed than it had been by Mrs. 
Swayne and old Betty ; but yet the burden of 
the prophecy was in some respects the same. 

When Sara thought over it at a later period 
of the night, she laughed a little in her own 
mind at poor Fanny's ignorance. Could she 
but know that the poor clerk was an enchanted 
prince! Could she but guess that it was in 
pure obedience to her father's wishes that she had 
given him such a reception ! When he appear- 
ed in his true shape, whatever that might be, 
how uncomfortable little Fanny would feel at 
the recollection of what she had said ! And 
then Sara took to guessing and wondering what 
liis true shape might be. . She was not romantic 
to speak of in general. She was only roman- 
tic in her own special case ; and when she came 
to think of it seriously, her good sense came to 
her aid — or rather not to her aid — to her hin- 
drance and confusion and bewilderment. Sara 
knew very well that in those days people were 
not often found out to be princes in disguise. 
She knew even that for a clerk in her father's 
office to turn out the heir to a peerage or even 
somebody's son would be so unusual as to be al- 
most incredible. And what, then, could her 
father mean ? Neither was Mr. Brownlow the 
sort of man to pledge his soul on his daughter 
in any personal emergency. Yet some cause 
there must bo. When she had come this lengtli, 
a pew sense seemed suddenly to wake up in 
Sara'fi bosom, perhaps only the result of her own 
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thoughts, perhaps suggested, though she would 
not have allowed that, by Fanny Hardcastle's ad - 
rice — a sudden sense that she had been coming 
down from her natural sphere, and that her fa- 
ther's clerk was not a fit naatc for her. She was 
very generous, and hasty, and high-flown,, and 
fond of her father, and fond of amusement — and 
moved by all these qualities and affections to- 
gether she had jumped at the suggestion of Mr.' 
Brownlow's plan; but perhaps she had niever 
thought seriously of it as it affected herself that 
night. Now it suddenly occurred to her how peo- 
ple might talk. Strangely enough, the same 
thought which had been bitterness to her father, 
stung her also, as soon as her eyes were opened. 
Miss Brownlow of Brownlows, who had refused, 
or the same thing as refused, Sir Charles Moth- 
erwell — whom young Eeppel had regaixled afar 
off as utterly beyond his reach — the daughter of 
the richest man, and herself one of the most 
popular (Sara did not even to herself say the 
prettiest ; she might have had an inkling of that 
too, but certainly she did not put it into artic- 
ulate thought) girls in the county — she bending 
from her high estate to the level of a lawyer's 
clerk ; she going back to the hereditary position, 
reminding every body that she was the daugh- 
ter of the Masterton attorney, showing the low 
tastes which one generation of higher culture 
could not be supposed to have effaced I How could 
she do it ? If she had been a duke's daughter 
it would not have maltered. In such a case no- 
body could have thought of hereditary low tastes ; 
but now — As Sara raased, the color grew hottt r 
and hotter in her cheeks. To think that it was 
only no\^, so late in the day, that this occurred 
to her, after she had gone so far in the way of 
carrying out her father's wishes I To think that 
he could have imposed such a sacrifice upon her ! 
Sara's heart smarted and stung her in her breast 
as she thought of that. And then there sudden- 
ly came up a big indignant blob of warm dew 
in either eye, which was not for her father nor 
for her own dignity, but for something else about 
which she could not parley with hereelf. And 
then she rushed at her candles and put them out, 
and threw herself down on her bed. The fact 
was that she did sleep in half an hour at the 
farthest, though she did not mean to, and thus 
escaped from her thoughts; but that was not 
what she calculated upon. She calculated on 
lying awake all night and saying many very 
pointed and grievous things to her father when 
in the morning he should ask her the meaning 
of her pale face and heavy eyes ; but unfortunately 
her cheeks were as fresh as the morning when 
the morning duly came, and her eyes as bright, 
and Mr. Brownlow, seeing no occasion for it, 
asked no questions, but had himself to submit 
to inquiries and condolences touching a bad 
night and a pale face. He too had been moved 
by Mr. Hardcastle*s warning — moved, not of 
course to any sort of acceptance of the rector's 
advice, but only to the length of being uncomfort- 
able, while he took his own way, which is at all 
times the only one certain result of good advice. 
And he was depressed too about Jack's commu- 
nication which had been made to him only two 
nights before, and of which he had spoken to no- 
b )dy. The thought of it was a humiliation to 
him. His two children whom he had brought 
up 53 cavcfiillj, his only ones, in whom he had I 



expected his family to make a new beginiiing— > 
and yet they both meant to descend far below 
the ancestral level which he had hoped to see 
them leave utterly behind ! He was not what is 
called a proud man, and he had never been 
ashamed of his origin or of his business. But 
yet, two such marriages in one family, and one 
generation — ! It was a bitter thought. 

As for Sara, she would have said, had she been 
questioned, that she thought of nothing else all 
day ; and in fact it was her prevailing pre-occn- 
pation. All the humiliations involved in it came 
gleaming across her mind by intervals. Her 
pride rose up in arms. She did not know as yet 
about the repetition or rather anticipation of her 
case which her brother had been guilty of. 
But she did ponder over the probable . conse- 
quences. The hardest thing of all was that they 
would say it was the fault of her race, that she 
was only returning to her natural level, and that 
it was not wealth nor even admiration which 
could make true gentlefolks ; all which were sen- 
timents to which Sara would have subscribed will- 
ingly in any but her own case. When Powys 
arrived witn Mr. Brownlow in the evening, she 
received him with a stateliness that chilled the 
poor young fellow to his heart. And he too had 
so many thoughts, and just at that moment was 
wondering with an intensi^ which put all the 
others to shame how it could possibly end, and 
what his honor required of him, and what sort of 
a grey and weary desert life would be after this 
dream was over. It seemed to him absolutely 
as if the dream was coming to an end that night. 
Jack, who was never very courteous to the visit- 
or, left them immediately after dinner, and Mr. 
Brownlow retired to the library for some time, 
and Powys had no choice but to go where his 
heart had gone before him, up to the drawing- 
room where Sara sat alone. Of course she 
ought to have had a chaperone ; but then this 
young man, being only a clerk from the ofScc, 
did not count. 

She %vas seated in the window, close to the 
Claude, which had been the first thing that 
brought these two together ; but to-night she was 
in no meditative mood. She had provided herself 
with work, and was laboring at it fiercely in a 
way which Powys had never seen before. And 
he did not know that her heart too was beating 
very fast, and that she had been wondering and 
wondering whether he would have the courage 
to come up stairs. He had really had that cour- 
age, but now that he was there, he did not know 
what to do. He came up to her at first, but she 
kept on working and did not take any notice of 
him, she who up to this moment had always 
been so sweet. The poor young fellow was cast 
down to the very depths ; he thought they had 
but taken him up and played upon him for their 
amusement, and that now the end had come. 
And he tried, but ineffectually, to comfort him- 
self with the thought that he had always known 
it must tome to an end. Almost, when he saw 
her silence, her absorbed looks, the constrained 
little glance she gave him as he came into the 
room, it came into his mind that Sara herself 
would say something to bring the dream to a dis- 
tinct conclusion. If she had told him that she 
divined his presumption, and that he was never 
more to enter that room again, ho woul^-^ot have 
been surprised. It had been a falsd position 
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throus^^^out — he knew that, and he knew that it 
must cr<z>me to an end. 

Bat:^ in the mean time, a fair face must be put 
upon it, Powys, though he was a backwocfds- 
man, 1s::new enough of life, or had sufficient in- 
stinct ^::>f its requirements, to know that. So he 
went -^3. p to the Claude, and looked at it sadly, 
vfith E%» melancholy he could not restrain. 

*'It is as you once said. Miss Brownlow," 
said H^cDwys — ** always the same gleam and the 
same x^ipples. I can understand your objections 
toitTi.ow." 

"IT'lie Claude ?" said Sara, with unnecessary 
vehemence, **I hate it. I think I hate all pict- 
ures ; they are so everlastingly the same thing. 
Bid Jack go out, Mr. Powys, as you came up 
stairs ?" 

" Yes ; he went out just after you had left us," 
said IPowys, glad to find something less suggest- 
ive on which to speak. 

** Again ?" said Sara, plunging at the new sub- 
ject with an energy which proved it to be a relief 
to bcr also. " He is so strange. I don*t know 
if papa told you ; he is giving us a great deal of 
trouble just now. I am afraid he has got fond 
of somebody very, very much below him. It 
^vill be a dreadful thing for us if it turns out to 
oG true." 

I*oor Powy's tongue clove to the roof of his 
''^onth. He gave a wistful look at his torment- 
^^i fall of a kind of dumb entreaty. What did 
sbe say it for ? was it for him, without even the 
Satisfaction of plain-speaking, to send him away 
for ever? 

*' Of course you don*t know the circum- 
f^ances,*' said Sara, " but you can fancy when he 
^ the only son. I don't uiink you ever took to 

Jack ; but of course he is a great deal to papa and 
me.>» 

** I think it was your brother who never took 
^^ Hie," said Powys ; * * he thought I had no busi- 
"^^ss here." 

^' Ho had no right to think so, when papa 
•nought differently,*' said Sara ; " he was always 
T^^'y disagreeable ; and now to think he should 
J*o^ «is foolish as any of us." When she had said 
••Jis, Sara suddenly recollected herself, and gave 
*^ Stance up at her companion to see if he had 
V"**^rved her indiscretion. Then she went on 
'astily with a rising color — "I wish you would 
^'^ me, MK Powys, how it was that yott first 
^"^*^€ to know papa." 

* * It is very easy," said Powys ; but there he 

J *?^ paused, and grew red, and stopped short in 

i*^ etory with a reluctance th^t had nothing to 

^P with pride. "I went to him seeking em- 

^•^^ment," he continued, making an effort, and 

j^J** ^ling a sickly smile. He knew she must know 

v*^^t:, but yet it cost him a struggle ; and some- 

*^>v every thing seemed to have changed so 

*^^irely since those long-distant days. * 

^^ **And you never knew him before?" said 

I '^^a — '* nor your father ? — ^nor any body belong- 

^^ to you? — I do so want to know." 

^ * * You are surprised that he has been so kind 

7^ Xne," said Powys, with a pang; "anditisnatr 

yV^^l yon should. No> there is no reason for it 

■^at I know of, except his own goodness. He 

tl^eant to be very,Tery kind to me," the young 

^"^Uow added, with a certain pathos. It seemed 

^^ him as he spoke that Mr. Brownlow had in 

^^ality been very cruel to him, but he did not 

H 



say it in words. Sara, for her part, gave him a 
little quick fugitive glance; and it is possible, 
though no explanation was given, that she un- 
derstood what he did not speak. 

"That was not what I meant," she said, 
quickly ; " only I thought there was .something 
— and then about your family, Mr. Powys ?" she 
said, looking up into his face with a curiosity she 
could not restrain. Certainly the more slie 
thought it over the more it amazed her. Wlint 
could her father mean ? 

**I have no family that I know of," said 
Powys, with a momentary smile, "except my 
mother and my little sisters. I am poor. Miss 
Brownlow, and of no account whatever. I nev- 
er saved Mr. Brownlow's life, nor did any thing 
he could be grateful to me for. And I did not 
know you nor this house," he went on, " when 
your father brought me here. I did not know, 
and I could live without — Don't ask me any 
more questions, please ; for I fear I don't know 
what I am saying to-day." 

Here there was a pause, for Sara, though fear- 
less enough in most cases, was a little alarmed 
by his suppressed vehemence. She was alarmed, 
and at the same time she was softened, and her 
inquisitiveness was stronger than her prudence. 
His very prayer that she would ask him no more 
questions quickened her curiosity; and it was 
not in her to refrain for fear of the danger^-in 
that, as in most other amusements, " the danger's 
self was lure alone." 

** But I hope you don't regret having been 
brought here," she said softly, looking up at him. 
It was a cruel speech, and the look and the tone 
were more cruel still. If she had meant to bring 
him to her feet, she could not have done any 
thing better adapted to her purpose, and she did 
not mean to bring him to her feet. She did it 
only out of a little personal feeling and a little 
sympathy, and the perversity of her heart. 

Powys started violently, and gave her a look 
under which Sara, courageous as she was, actu- 
ally trembled ; and the next thing he did was 
to turn his back upon her, and look long and in- 
tently at the nearest picture. It was not the 
Claude this time. It was a picture of a woman 
holding out a piece of bread to a beggar at her 
door. The wretch, in hb misery, was crouching 
by the wall and holding out his hand for it, and 
within were the rosy children, well-fed and com- 
fortable« looking large-eyed upon the want with- 
out. The young man thought it was symbolical, 
as he stood looking at it, quivering all over with 
emotion which he was laboring to shut up in his 
own breast. Slie was holding out the bread of 
life to him, but it would never reach his lips. 
He stood struggling to command himself, for- 
getting every thing but the desperation of that 
struggle, betraying himself more than any words 
could have done— fighting his fight of honor 
and truth against temptation. Sara saw all this, 
and the little temptress was not satisfied. It 
would be difficult to tell what impulse possessed 
her. She had driven him very far, but not yet 
to the farthest point ; and she could not give up 
her experiment at its' very height. 

"But you 4? not answer my question," she 
said, very softly. ' The words were scarcely out 
of her lips, the tingle of compunction l^ad not bcx 
gun in her heart, when her victim's strength gave 
way. Ho turned round upon her with a- wild 
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llial itrutk Sura ilnmb. She hitd 
a ono mnn who snppoaed ho was 
love" with her ; hnt aho had never seen paa- 
9 ion barore. 

"I would rogrot it," he enid, "if I had any 
sense or apiHc left ; hnt I have not, and 1 don't 
regret. Take it all— tnke It ! — and then acorn 
il. I know you will. What could jon do bn( 
scorn it? It is onlv IDJ heart nnd mj- life; and I 
Km young and shall have to live on hundreds dF 
joors, and never MO your aweetesc face ngain." 

" Mr. Powys I" said Sara in constctnaiion, 
turning very pale. 

"Yes," he said, meltineouc of the momentary 
swell of excitement, " I think I am mad to aay 
BO. I don't grudoo it. It is no huttcr than a 
Bower that you will put your foot on ; and now 
that I have told yon, I know it is all over. But 
I don't grudge it. It was not yoar doing ; and 
I wonid rather give it to you to bo flnng away 
than to any other woman. Don't be angry with 
me~I shali never see you again." 

" Why ?" said Sara, not knowingwhal she said 
— "what is it? — what have I done? Mr. Powys, 
I don't think you — either ofna — know what you 
mean. Let us forget ail about it. Yoa aaiil yon 
did not know what yon wore saying to-day." 

"But I have anid it," said tlio young rann in 
his excitement, " I did not mean to betray my- 
self, hut now it ia all over. I can never come 
here again. I can neverdorelookatyoa again. 
And it h best so ; every day was making it worEC. 
God hleaa you, though yon have made ma miser- 
able. I shall never see yonr face again." 

"Mr. Powysl" cried Sara, faintly. Bat he 
was gone beyond hearing of hot voice. He had 
not sought even to kiss her hand, aa a despair- 
ing lover has a preacriptivc right to do, mneli less 
the hem of her robe, as they ilo in romances. 
He was gone in a whirlwind of wild haHlo, and 
misery, and passion. She sat still, with her lips 
apart, her eyes very wide open, her face very 
white, and listened to his haaty steps going away 
into the aotside world. He was gone — quito 
gone, and Sarn sat aghast. She could not cry ; 
she could not speak ; she could but listen to his 
departing steps, which echoed npon her heart as 
it seemed. Was it nil over? Wouldhe never see 
her face again, as he said? Had she made him 
miserable? Rara's face grew whiter and whiter 
as she asked herself these quBstions, Of one 
thing there could be no doabt, that it was she 
nho had drawn thia explanation from him. He 
had not wished to speak, and she had made him 
■peak. And this was the end. If a snddon 
thunder-bolt had fallen before her, she could not 
have been more startled and dismayed. She 
never stirred for an hoar or more after he had 
left hor. She let the evening darken round her, 
and never a^kcd for tights. Every thing was 
perfectly still, yet she was deafened by the noises 
in her ears, her heart beatine, and voices rising 
and contending in it which she had never heard 
betote. And yita this the end ? She was sitting 
stitl in the window like a thing in white niarblo 
when the servant came in with the lamp, and he 
had almost stumbled against her as ho went to 
shut the window, and yelled with tciTor, think- 
ing it was a ghost. It was only then that Sara 
regained command of herself. Wus it all over 
*-— -- ifiht? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



It was nearly (wo hours after Ibis wboi 3ti3c 
Brotvnlow met Powys at the gale. It was a 
ight night, and the white illntiiinaUaa 



tion which miRht have been apparent even U 
the most indiiferent passer-by. He had '"" 
walkingvary qnickly down the Bvenne; his 
and his dresG gleamed in the moonlight ei 
hod been burying himself among the wet gran 
and bushes in the park. His hat was over hil 
brows, his face haggard and ghostly. Ho doobl 
it was partly the cftect of the wan aod ghostly 
moonlight, but still (here must hove been aomo- 
ching more in il, or Jack, who loved him little, 
would not have stopped as he did to see what \tm 
the matter. Jack was all Ihc more bent upon 
stopping that ho could see Powys did not wish i^ 
and all sorts of hopes and suspicions sprang op 
in hia mind. His father had dismissed the in- 
truder, or he had ao far forgotten himself as lb 
betray his feelings to Sara, andshehaddiamissed 
him. Once more curiosi^ came in Powys'B wty. 
Jack was so resolute to Qnd out what it waa, 
that, for the first time in his life, he was IViendty 
to bis father's clerk. " Are you walking ?" wi 
said; " I'll go with you a little way. It ic ~ 
lovely night." 

"Yes," said Powys; and he restrained his 
headlong course a little. It was all he conld do 
—that, and to resist the impulse to knock Jack 
down and he rid of him. It might not have been 
ao very easy, for the two were tolerably well 
matched ; but poor Powys was trembling witii 
the foreo of passion, and would have been glad 
of any opportunity to relieve himself either in 
the way of love or hatred. Nothing of this de- 
scription, liowever, seemed practicable li ' ' 
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n walked down the road to- 



gether, keeping a little apart, young, strong, tolt 
full of rigor, and with a certain likeness in right 
of their youth and strength. There should even 
have been the sympathy between them whkh 
draws like to iikc. And yet how unlike they 
were ! Jack had taken his fate in his hand, ana 
was contemplating with a cheerful daring, which 
was half ignorance, a descent to the positioB in 
which his companion stood. It would be sweeu 
cned in his case by all the ameliorations posuble. 
or so at least he thought \ and, after all, what did 
it matter ? Whereas Powys was smarting under 
the miserable sense of having been placed in a 
false position in addition to all the pangs of Hi" 
happy lovo, and of having betrayed himself ai 
the confidence put in him, and sncriliced his hon- 
or, and cut himself olT forever IVom the delight 
which still might have been his. Ali Iheao palna 
and troubles were struggling together within Urn. 
He would have felt more keenly still the betrayal 
of the trust his employer had placed in him, md 
he not felt bitterly that Mr. Brownlow had snb- 
j*ted him to temptations which it waa not in 
flesh and blood to bear. Thus every kind of 
smart waa accumulated within the poor yonnR 
follow'K spirit — the acnse of guilt, the senw of 
being hardly used, the conacionsnesa of having 
shot himself out from paradise, the knowledge, 
iKyond all, that his lova was hopeless and all the 
VigiA CD&e QMt of his life. It may be suppose^ 
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how little inclination he had to enter into light 
conversation, or to satisfy the curiosity of Jack. 

They walked on together in complete silence 
for some minutes, their footsteps ringing in har- 
mony along the level road, but their minds and 
feelings as much oat of harmony as could be con- 
ceived. Jack was the first to speak. *'It'8 
pleasant walking to-night," he said, feeling more 
conciliatory than he could have thought possi- 
ble ; ** how long do you allow yourself from here 
to Masterton ? It is a good even road.'! 

"Half an hour," said Powys, carelessly. 

'' Half an hour ! that's quick work,** said Jack. 
'* I don't think you'll manage that to night. 
I have known that mare of mine do it in twenty 
minutes ; but I don't think you could match her 
pace. 

** She goes very well," said the Canadian, with 
a moderation which nettled Jack. 

'* Very well I I never saw any thing go like 
her," he said — *Hhat is, with a cart behind her. 
What kind of cattle have you in Canada ? I 
suppose there's good sport there of one kind 
or another. Shouldn't you like to go back ?" 

'' I am going back," said Powys. He said it 
in the depth of his despair, and it startled him- 
self as soon as it was said. Gro back ? yes I that 
was the only thiuf^ to do — but how ? 

''Beally?" said Jack with surprise and no 
small relief, and then a certain human sentiment 
awoke within him. "I hope you haven't had a 
row with the governor?" he said; **it always 
seemed to me he had too great a fancy for you. 
I beg your pardon for saying so just now, espe- 
cially if you're vexed; but look here — I'm not 
much of a one for a peace-maker ; but if you 
don't mind telling me what it's about — " 

**I have had no row with Mr. Brownlow ; it 
is worse than that," said Powys; " it is past 
talking of; I have been both an ass and a 
knave, and there's nothing for me but to take my- 
self out of every body's way." 

Once more Jack looked at him in the moon- 
light, and saw that quick heave of his breast 
which betrayed the effort he was making to keep 
himself down, and a certain spamodic quiver in 
his lip. 

** I wouldn't be too hasty if I were you," he 
said. ''I don't think you can have been a 
knave. We're all of us ready enough to make 
fools of ourselves," the young philosopher added, 
with a touch of fellow-feeling. **You and I 
haven't been over-good friends, you know, but 
you might as well tell me what it's all about." 

" You were quite right," said Powys, hastily. 
"I ought never to have come up here. And it 
was not my doing. It was a false position all 
along. A man oughtn't to be tempted beyond 
his strength. Of course I have nobody to blame 
bat myself. I don't suppose I would be a knave 
about money or any thing of that sort But it's 
past talking of ; and besides I could not, even if 
it were any good, make a confidant of you." 

It was not difficult for Jack to divine what this 
despair meant, and he was touched by the deli- 
cacy which would not name his sister's name. 
" I lay a hundred pounds it's Sara's fault,'* he 
said to himself. But he gave no expression to 
the sentiment. And of course it was utterly be- 
yond hope, and the young fellow in Powys's po- 
sition who should yield to sach a temptation 
must indeed bare made an ass of himself. But 



in the circumstances Jack was not affronted at 
the want of confidence in himself. 

** I don't want to pry into your affairs," he said. 
" I don't like it myself ; but I would not do any 
thing hastily if I were yoa. A man mayn't be 
happy, but, so far as I can see, he must live all 
the same." 

"Yes, that's the worst," said Powys; "a 
fellow can't give in and get done with it. 
Talk is no good ; but I shall have to go. I 
shall speak to your father to-morrow, and 
then — Good-night. Don*t come any farther. 
I've been all about the place to say good-bye. 
I am glad to have had this talk with you first. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night," said Jack, grasping the hand 
of his fellow. Their hands had never met in the 
way of friendship before. Now they clasped each 
other warmly, closely, with an instinctive sym- 
pathy. Powys's mind was so excited with 
other things, so full of supreme emotion, 
that this occurrence, though startling enough, 
did not have much effect upon hitn. But 
it made a very different impression upon Jack, 
who was full of surprise and compunction, 
and turned, after he had made a few steps in the 
direction of Brownlows, with a reluctant idea of 
" doing something" for the young fellow who 
was so much less lucky than himself. It was a 
reluctant idea, for he was prejudiced, and did not 
like to give up his prejudices, and at the same 
time he was generous, and coald not but feel for 
a brother in misfortune. But Powys was al- 
ready far on his way, out of hearing, and almost 
out of sight. " He will do it in the half-hour," 
Jack said to himself, with admiration. "By 
Jove I how the fellow goes I and I'll lay 
yon any thing it's all Sara*s fault." He was very 
hard upon Sara in the revulsion of his feelings. 
Of course she could have done nothing but send 
her presumptuous admirer away. But, then, 
had she not led him on and encouraged him ? 
"The little flirt!" Jack said to himself; and 
^ust then he was passing Swayne's cottage, which 
lay in the deep blackness of the shadow made by 
the moonlight. He looked up tenderly at the 
light that burned in the upper window. He had 
grown foolish about that faint little light, as was 
only natural. There was one who was no flirt, 
who never would have tempted any man and 
drawn him on to the breaking of his heart. From 
the height of his own good fortune Jack looked 
down upon poor Powys speeding along with de- 
spair in his soul along the Masterton road. Some- 
thing of that soft remorse which is the purest 
bloom of personal happiness softened his thoughts. 
Poor Powys I And there was nothing that could 
be done for him. He could not compel his fate as 
Jack himself could do. For him there was noth- 
ing in store but the relinquishment of all hope, 
the giving up of all dreams. The thought made 
Jack feel almost guilty in his own independence 
and well-being. Perhaps he could yet do or say 
something that would smooth the other's down- 
fall — ^persuade him to remain at least at Mas- 
terton, where he need never come in the way of 
the little witch who had beguiled him, and af- 
ford him his own protection and friendship in- 
stead. As Jack thought of the little house that 
he himself, separated from Brownlows and its 
comforts, was &\)0\slX. Xjo ^^X"^^ ^"^%&\Kt\ss^OK«» 
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Be WM ■ fellow with wham a man could sno- 
eiale on tmetgenej ; and no donbt tim iraa all ' 
Bun't taalu He went bome ta Brovnlowi dU- 
poMd la Hand Powjs'i friend if tbere wu anr 
iprnkm of him. Bat wben Jack reached home 
tiMVB wia no qneation of Poirn. On the whole 
ic wu not a cheerfnl hooiB inio which he enieT' 
ed. LighU were bnrninj; Tacantk in the draw- 
lni;-nwin, hot lb«re wa* nobodj therr. Liehes 
were bamine diml? down aiaira. It boked like 
a deterted place u he went np and down (he 
great Maimue, and thn)D{;h the nleot roomj, 
and found nobody, ilr. Brownlow himself was 
In ;ha library with the door shot, where, in the 
[■resent complexion of affiiirs, Jack did not care 
lo dixnrb him ; and M.i» Sara had KOne to bed 
with a headache, he was (old, when, after search- 
ing for her everywhere, he coodescended to in- 
ifuire. Sara waa not giren to beaduchcs, and 
the intimation itariled her brother. And he 
went and m in the drawing-room alone, and 
stared at the lights, and conlraslcd this solitary 
grnndenr with the small lioose whose imago was 
in hii mind. The tittle coiy, liny, sunshiny 
ptnce, where one little bright face wonld always 
smile; where there would always be some one 
ready to tislen, ready lo be interested, ready to 
take achaic in every thing. The pictnre looked 
very charming to him after the dreariness of this 
great room, and Sara gone to bed, and poor 
rowys banished and broken- hearted. That was 
not to bo his own fate, and Jack grew pions and 
tender in his sclf-gmlaln lions. After all, poor 
Powys was a very good sort of fellow ; bat as 
it happened, it was Joek who bad drawn all 
tile prtics of life, lie did think at one time of 
going down stairs notwithstanding the delicate 
state of his own relations with his father, and 
making aoch excuses as were practicable fur the 
unfortunate clerk, who had permitted himself to 
he led astray in this foolish manner. "Of 
course it was a great risk hringlnj; him here at 
all," Jack thought of sayinj;, that Mr. Brownlow 
might be bronitht to a doe sense of his own re- 
sponaihitity in the matter; bal aflcr long con- 
sideration, ho wisely reflected that it wonld be 
best to wait until ilia Hrst parties to the transac- 
tion had prononnced themselves. If Sara did 
not mean to say any thing about it, nor Ponrys, 
why should he ioier4re ? upon which conclusion, 
Inilond of grang down stain>, he went lo bed, 
"Stinking ngtatn how cheerless it was for each 
httnherurthe household to start off like this 
JHIbout n iinRlo dood-nigbt, nnd how different it 
iimld be 111 the new household tliat was to come. 
V.Snra came to brcakfuincxt morning lookiog 

£als. 't'ho color had rgulte gone onl of her 
I, itid *ba liaJ done liernelf uo in ■ warm 
IIvmJiwiImi, and had tho windows eloaod ni soon 

. .. _ 1— .1. Jim "Tlioy nnvnr w'" 

nr'iovpr." tho said, «! 
Iii.'i..!'. ii. I.I'll lii<r plaMi but *lio niiiilo 
I I I I ' I III. I •„,{, Clearly sha hod no 

I ni; (rf bar rnah l(ivcr;-'M 

I' "ill I Hill ivlien Mr, Itrnwnluw was 

ii'i iiiVHv, oliB linH out ■ liook to him 

il'llf, wIMiaxiililunliliiih. " Mfi I'owvsfor- 
> l» Inkfllhls i«|ih liliii Iflil nifll 
ii'l liikltiu IL 111 liliii, iiH|iny I 
Vifnnnlilf I iKiil w ,1iH<k \<«'M ni hei, Nani lilimh. 



III, iiHimf'^sho Mid, very 
hlf I iKiil w .rniik litiipil ni liei, K«"- '■'-'■ 
.. ■iliUrmirt mililnf, UttUilint «hu lim , 

Mualiiii mlihiahi U lMeh\ hi> iiifftiu n* nii olku- 



branch or eves a pledge of hope ; birt MtU il wm 
only a book that Powys bad b^ bdund Ub. 
Mr. Brownlow accepted the chatse witfa ■ Bule 
surprise, and he. too, looked at her so etex^ Oat 
il was all she could do to rdtrain a bom of tcnl- 

'* If it snch a wonder that I should aemi badl 
a book when it is left ?" she cried, pendantly. 
' ' Ton need not lake il unless yoa ^», p^M ; it 
can always go by the post.'* 

'■I will take it," sud Mr. Brownlov; and 
Jack lat by nilher grimly, and laiil mthiog. 
Jack was very varinblo and nnccrtain jnst at tbai 
moment in his own feelings. Be had cot fargol' 
ten the melting of his heart on the prcTions 
Digbl ; but if he had seen any (okeiBof relenting 
on the part of his sister toward the prtsamptDons 
stranger, Jock would have agun hated Powys. 
He even observed with soxpicion that his father 
took little notice of Sara's agitation ; that be shot 
bis eyes lo it, os il were, and took her book, and 
evaded all forther discussion. Jack himself was 
not going to Mosterton that day. He had to see 
that every thing was in order for the next day, 
which was the Ist of September. So for had 
the season wheeled round imperc^itibly while oil 
the vnriatioRs of this Uitlc domestic drama wem 
ripening to their appointed end. 

Jack, however, did not go to inspect hia gun, 
nnd consult with the gamekeqer, immediately 
on his father's depanitte. He waited for a. fbw 
minni«, while Sara, who had be«n so edi, ntih- 
ed to the window, and threw it open. "Then: 
must be thunder in the air — one can scarcely 
breathe," she said. And Jack watched her jeal- 
ously, and did not lose n single look. 

" You were complaining of cold just new," ha 
said. " Sara, mind what you are abont. If yon 
think yon can piny that young Powys at iho end 
of your line, you're making a great mistake." 

" Play whom?" cried Sara, blazing up. "Ton 
ore a nice person lo preach to mc ! I am play- 
ing nobody at the end of my line. I have no 
line to play with ; and you that ore making a 
foot of that poor little simple Pamela — " 

"Be quiet, will you?" said Juck, furioiu. 
That poor Utile simple Pamela, as yoti call her, 
is going lo be my wife." 

Sara gazed at him for a moment thnnder- 
struck, standing like something made into stone, 
with her velvet jacket, which she hud just token 
off, in her hands. Then the color fled from her 
checks as quickly as it had como to thorn, and 
her great eyes llllcd suddenly, like crystal cops, 
with big tears. She threw tho jacket down oat 
of her hand-i, and rushed to her brother's side, nnd 
clasped his arm. " You don't mean it, Jnck ? — 
do joa mcnn it?" she cried, piteously, gazing np 
Into his face ; and a crowd of dJDbrent emotions, 
more than Jack could ditcriminnta or divine, wai 
I in her voice. There was plcasnra and Ihere wu 
sorrow, and sharp envy and pride aud regret. 
She clasped his ano. nnd looked at him with a 
look which said — " How could you ? — how dare 
yon ? — and, oh, how lucky you are to be able H 
do 11 !"— all in a breath. 

" Of course I mean It," said Jack, a little 

roiijhty ; hut he did not mean lo be rough. 

" And that is why I tell yon it is odious of you, 

Sara, to tempt a man to his destruction, when 

inn do noiliing for him bnt hr^at 
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hU arm, with n faint little moan ; and then she 
turned quickly nway, and hid her face in her 
hands. Jack, for his part, felt he was bound to 
improve the occasion, though his heart emote 
him. He stood secure on his own pedestal of vir* 
tue, though he did not want her to copy him. 
Indeed, such virtue in Sara would have been 
little short of vice. 

** Nothing else," said Jack, "and yet you 
creatures do it without ever thinking of the suf- 
ferings you cause. I saw the state that poor 
fellow was in when he left you last night ; and 
now you begin again sending him books ! What 
pleasure can you have in it I It is something 
inconceivable to me." 

This Jack uttered with a superiority and 
sense of goodness so lofty that Sara's tears dried 
lip. She turned round in a blaze of indignation, 
too much offended to trust herself to answer. 
* ' You may be an authority to Pamela, but you 
arc not an authority to me," she cried, drawing 
herself up to her fullest state. But she did not 
trust herself to continue the warfare. The tears 
were lying too near the surface, and Sara had 
been too much shaken by the incident of the 
previous night. " I am not going to discuss my 
own conduct ; you can go and talk to Pamela 
about it," she added, pausing an instant at the 
door of the room before she went out. It was 
spiteful, and Jack felt that it was spiteful ; but 
he did not guess ^how quickly Sara rushcid up 
stairs after her dignified progress to the door, 
nor how she locked herself in, nor what a cry 
she had in her own room when she was safe from 
all profane eyes. She was not thinking of Pa> 
mela, and yet she could have beaten Pamela. 
She was to be happy, and have her own way ; 
but as for Sara, it was an understood duty that 
the only thing she could do for a man was to 
break his heart ! Her tears fell down like rain 
at this thought. Why should Jack be so free 
and she so fettered ? Why should Pamela be 
so well oif ? Thus a sudden and wild little hail- 
storm of rage and mortification went over Sara's 
head, or rather heart. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brownlow went very steadily 
to business with the book in his pocket. He 
had been a little startled by Sara's look, but by 
this time it was going out of his mind. He was 
thinking that it was a lovely morning, and still 
very warm, though the child was so chilly ; and 
tlien he remembered, with a start, that next day 
was the 1st of September. Another six weeks, 
and the time of his probation was over. The 
thought sent the blood coursing through his veins, 
as if he had been a young man. Every thing 
had gone on so quietly up to that moment — no 
farther alarms — nothing to revive his fears — 
young Powys lulled to indifference, if indeed he 
knew any thing ; and the time of liberation so 
near. But with that thrill of satisfaction came 
a corresponding excitement. Now that the 
days were numbered, every day was a year in 
itself. It occurred to him suddenly to go away 
somewhere, to take Sara with him and bury 
himself in some remtSte corner of the earth, 
where nobody could find him for those fated six 
weeks; and so make it quite impossible that 
any application could reach him. But he dis- 
missed the idea. In his absence might she not 
appear, and disclose herself ? His own presence 
somehow seemed to keep her off, and nt arm's 



length ; but he could not trust events for a single 
day if he were gone. And it was only six 
weeks. • After that, yes, he would go away, he 
would go to Rome or somewhere, and take Sara, 
and recover his calm after that terrible tension. 
He would need it, no doubt; — so long as his 
brain did not give way. 

Mr. Brownlow, however, was much startled 
by the looks of Powys when he went into the 
office. He was more haggard than he had ever 
been in the days when Mr. Wrinkell was suspi- 
cious of him. His hair hung on his forehead 
in a limp and drooping fashion — he was pale, 
and there were circles round his eyes. Mr. 
Brownlow had scarcely taken his place in his 
own room when, the impatient young man came 
and asked to speak to him. The request made 
the lawyer's hair stand up on his head, but he 
could not refuse the petition. "Come in," he 
said, faintly. . The blood seemed to go back on 
his heart in a kind of despair. After all his 
anticipations of approaching freedom, was he 
to be arrested after all, before the period of 
emancipation came ? 

As for Powys, he was too much excited him- 
self to see any thing but the calmest composure 
in Mr. Brownlow, who indeed, throughout all his 
trials, though they were sharp enough, always 
looked composed. The young man even thought 
his employer methodical and matter of fact to 
the last degree. He had put out upon the table 
before him the book Sara had intrusted him 
with. It was a small edition of one of the poets 
which poor Powys had taken with him on his 
last unhappy expedition to Brownlows ; and Mr. 
Brownlow put his hand on the book, with a con- 
strained smile, as a schooLmaster might have put 
his hand on a prize. 

" My daughter sent you this, Powys, " he said, 
"a book which it appears you left last night; 
and why did you go away in such a hurry with- 
out letting me know ?" 

" Miss Brownlow sent it?" said Powys, grow- 
ing crimson ; and for a minute the poor young 
fellow was, so startled and taken aback that he 
could not add another word. He clutched at 
the book, and gnzed at it hungrily, as if it could 
tell him something, and then he saw Mr. Brown* 
low looking at him with surprise, and his color 
grew deeper and deeper. "That was what I 
came to speak to you about, sir," he said, hot 
with excitement and wretchedness. , " You have 
trusted me, and I am unworthy of your tcust. 
I don't mean to excuse myself; but I could not 
let another day go over without telling you. I 
have behaved like an idiot — and a villain — " 

"Stop, stop!" said Mr. Brownlow. "What 
is all this about? Don't be excited. I don't 
believe yon have behaved like a villain. Take 
time and compose yourself, and tell me what it 
is." 

" It is that you took me into your house, sir, 
and trusted me," said Powys, "and I have be- 
trayed your trust. I must mention her name. 
I saw your daughter too often — too much. I 
should have had the honor and honesty to tell 
you before I betrayed myself. But I did not 
mean to betray myself. ' I miscalculated my 
strength; and in a moment, when I was not 
thinking* it gave way. Don't think I have gone 
on with it," he added, looking beseechingly at 
bis employer, who sat silent, not so much as lift- 
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his ejcs, ■' It n-as ..nly Inst night— nml I ■ 
llln renily at tlia uiomunt, if you vrii>li it, to go 

Mr. Bcownlow bde at his table and m&dc no 
reply. Qh, those liasty ynatig creatures, vrho 
preui|n(ated every tliin;; '. It was, in a kind of 
wny, the reinlt of hia own sohaming, nn<l jet 
his henri revolted at It, nnd in iIk weeks' time 
he would be Iree fi-om all such necG»ity. Wlint 
wns he to do f Ha sat silent, utterly cnnrmtiided 
and struck dumb — not wiib surprise nnd biiiriir, 
u» his young companioti in the fullness of liis 
ffnmpunction bDllei-ed, hut with confuBion nnd 
iiniTortainty as In what he nut|ht to sny nnd do. 
lis could not offend and aRiiint the youag man | 
on whose quietness and nnawokenod thoughts . 
»o much depondod. He could not send I'owya 
nivny, to fall probably into the hands of other I 
ndrisers, and rise up against himself, Yet could i 
ha pledge himselF, und risk Sara's liFo, when so 
sliort a lime might set him free ? All this rush- 
ed thiYiugh hia mind while he Mt still in the ! 
tiitno altitude in which lio had listened to the 
vnnng fellow's story. All this ponderlnc Imd 
ID done in a moment, for I'owya was standing 
1 all the Tolismon'.'e of passion, 
inking every niinnta nn hour, and waiting for 

answer. Indeed he expected no answer. 

something there was clint most ba said, and 

whieh Mr. Brownlow did not know how to say. 

"Yon betrayed yourself?'' ho said, at lust; 

"ihiiC moan!, you spoke. And what did Sam 

«oyr 

The eolor on Powys's face flushed deeper nnd 
deeper. He gave one wild, hntf-rran^c look of 
inquiry at. his quoationer. There was nothins 
the words, but in the calm of the tone, in iho 
iming of his danghter's name, there was sorae- 
mg that looked like n desperate glimmer of 
id this Qneiqiected light flashed upon 
yoang man all of a sudden, and made him 
iriy mad. " She snid nothing," he answered, 
inthlcBsly. "I was not so dishonorable as 
to auk for any answer. What answer was pos- 
sible ? It was forced out of me, and I luslied 

Mr Brownlow pnshed his chair awny from 
the table. He got up and went to the window, 
mid stood and looked out, he conld not have told 
why. There was nothing ihera tbat conld help 
him in what he had to say. There was nothins 
but two children standing in the dusty road, and 
n pale, swarthy organ-grinder, with two big eyes, 
playing "Ah, tJitiamorlt" outsido. Mr. Brown- 
low dwaya remembered the air, and so did 
Powys, standing behind, with bis henrt l<enliiig 
loud, and feeling that the ncut words he nhuiild 
listen to mig;ht convey life or death. 

" If she hassaid nothing," inid Mr. Rrownlow 
last fVom the window, speaking with his back 
med, " pevhnpl it will be as well for mo to fol- 
iwberesample." When he said this he rolurn- 
' slowly Co his aoat, and look his ehair without 
r looking at the cnlprii before him, "Of 
me you wei'e wronj',"he added; "but you 
young. Yon ought not to have been (ilncad 
in such temptation. Go back to your work, Mr. 
Powys. It waaayoutliful indiscretion; nnd I 
am not one of those who reject an honoi'able 
ipologj. We will forget il for ever — wo, and 
~iry body concerned — " 

■ ■' cried Fowjs, 
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" No more," BniJ Mr. Brownlow. "Let hf-^ 
goncsbcby-K'iNi's. Yoii necdnotjiouptoBrown- 
lows ngnin till this Mcurrcnce has been forgutien. 
I told you Sara hod aent yon iho book you lefl, 
It has been on unl'urinnnie necident, but no mora 
than nn accideni, I hope. Go back in yonr 
work, and forget it. Don't do any thing rush; 
I accept your apology. Such a thins niis'lt 
have happened to ihe best of us. Bat yon ^III 
be warned by il, and do nut err again. Go baA 

"Then I am not lo leave yon?" saidPowj^ 
sorely tossed between hope nnd despair, thinking 
one moment that he was cruelly treated, and tbo 
next overwhelmed hy thefavorshown him. He 
looked so wislfnlly at his employer, that Ur. 
Brownlow, who saw him though he was not 
looking at him, had hard ado not to give him a 
little encourHgcment with his eyes. 

" IF yon can assure me this will not be it;- 
peeled, I see no need for yonr leaving," said 
Mr. Brownlow. " Yon know I wish you well, 
Powys. I am content that it sliould be oi " ' 



hadni 



■rbeen 
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The young mnn did not know what to i 
The tumult in his mind had not subsided, 
wna in the kind of condition lo which everything 
which is not despair is hope. He was wild wHIi 
wonder, bewilderment, confusion. Ho made 
sonio incoherent answer, and the next moTnont 
lie found himself again at his' desk, di»y like a 
niim who has fallen from Botne great height, yet 
feels himself unhurt upon solid gronnd ^ter alt. 
Wlint was to coma of it all ? And Sara hod 
sent him his book. Sara ? Never in his wildest 
lhati|>ht5hadhe ventQredtocallhcr Sara betbrc 
Ho did not do it wittingly now. He wns In ■ 
kind of trance of giddiness and boYrildermont. 
Wns il all real, or had il happened in n dream ? 

Meanwhile Mr. Brownlowloosot and ponder- 
ed this new development. What was it aH to 
come lo ? He seemed lo other people to be the 
arbiter of events ; hut Ihnl was what ho himsdJ 
asked, in a kind of e< 
fate. 



CHAPTER XXIS. 



It wns the beginning of September, as «8 
have said, and the course of individual history 
slid aside as il were for the moment, and lost it- 
self In the general web. Brownlows bocnme fnll 
of people — Frioadg of Jack's, friends of Mv. 
Brownlow, even friends of Snra — for ladies came 
of course to break the monotony of the shootiaiE- 
party — and in Iho press of oeenpation personal 
matters had to be put nsiile. Mr. Brownlow 
himself almost forgot, except by momonis when 
Ihe thought came upon him with a certain thrill 
of escitsmenl, that the six weeks were gliding 
noiselotsly on, and that soon his deliverance 
minid come. As for Sara, she did not forgot the 
agitoting lillln scone in which aho had been 
only a pnssivo ncTor, bat which had wove: 
kind of subtle link botweon her and the man 
who had sunken ti> her in the voice of real pas- 
sion. The sound i)f it had senrod nnd perpleKod 
her at first, and it hid rAised her to a sense of 
Ihe real diffisrencp, as well ns Ihe real affiniiiea, 
between them ; but whatever she might feel. 
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the fact remained that there was a link between 
them — a link which she could no more break than 
the Queen could — a something that defied all 
denial or contradiction. She might never see 
him again, but — he loved her. When a girl is 
fancy-frec, there is no greater charm ; and Sara 
was, or had been, entirely fancy-free, and was 
more liable timn most girls to this attraction. 
When the people ai-ound her were stupid or tire- 
some, as to be sure the best of people arc some- 
times, her thoughts would make a sudden gleam 
like lightning upon the man who had said he 
would never see her face again. Perhaps he 
might have proved tiresome too, had he gone out 
in the morning with his gun, and come home tired 
to dinner ; but he was absent ; and there are 
times when the absent hare the best of it, notwith- 
standing all proverbs. She was much occupied, 
and by times sufficiently well amused at home, 
and did not feel it in the least necessary to sum- 
mon Fowys to her side ; but still the thought of 
him came in now and then, and gave an addi- 
tional zest to her other luxuries. It was a su- 
preme odor and incense offered up to her, as he 
had thought it would be — a flower which she set 
her pretty foot upon, and the fragrance of which 
came up poignant and sweet to her delicate nos- 
tril. If any body had said as much to Sara it 
would have roused her almost to fury ; but still 
such were the facts of the case. 

Jack, for his part, was less excusable if he was 
negligent, and he was rather negligent just then, 
in the first fervor of the partridges, it must be 
allowed — not that he cared a straw for the la- 
dies of the party, and their accomplishments, 
and their pretty dresses, and their wiles, poor 
Pamela believed in her heart. Apart from 
Pamela Jack was a stoic, and wasted not a 
thought on womankind; but when a man is 
shooting all day, and is surrounded by a party of 
fellows who have to be dined and entertained in 
the evening, and is, besides, quite confident in 
his mind that the little maiden who awaits him 
has no other seductive voice to whisper in her 
ear, he may be pardoned for a little carelessness 
or unpunctuality — at least Jack thought he 
ought to be pardoned, which comes very much 
to the same thing. Thus the partridges, if they 
did not affect the affairs of state, as do their High- 
land brethren the grouse, at least had an influ- 
ence upon the affairs of Brownlows, and put a 
stop^ as it were, to the undivided action of its 
private history for the time. 

It was during this interval that the carrier's 
cart once more deposited a passenger on the 
Brownlows road. She did not get down at the 
gate, which, she already knew, was a step calcu- 
lated to bring upon her the eyes of the popula- 
tion, but was set down at a little distance, and 
came in noiselessly, as became her mission. It 
was a September afternoon, close and sultry. 
The sky was a whitish blue, pale with the blaze 
that penetrated and filled it. The trees looked 
parched and dusty where they overhung the 
road. The whole landscape round Brownlows 
beyond the Ime of these dusty trees was yellow 
with stubble, for the land was rich, and there 
bad been a heavy crop. The fields were reaped, 
and the Idndly fruits of earth gathered in, and 
there seemed no pavdcular need for all that 
blaze of sunshine. But the sun blazed all the 
tame, and the pedestrian stole slowly on, cas:ing 



a long oblique shadow across the roa»l Every 
thing was sleepy and still. Old Betty's door and 
windows were open, but the heat was so great 
as to quench even curiosity ; or ^perhaps it was 
only that the stranger's step was. very stealthy, 
and until it suddenly fell upon a treacherous 
knot of gravel, which dispersed under her weight 
and made a noise, had given no sign of its ap- 
proach. Betty came languidly to her door 
when she heard this sound, but she went in 
again and dropped back into her doze upon her 
big chair when she saw it was but the slow and 
toiling figure of a poor woman, no way attract- 
ive to curiosity. **Some poor body a-going to 
Dewsbury," she said to herself; and thus Nan- 
cy stole on unnoticed. The blind was down in 
the parlor window of Mrs Swayne's neiglibor, 
and her door closed, and Mrs Swayno herself 
was out of the way for the raomeiit, seeing to 
the boiling of the afternoon kettle. Nancy 
crept in, passing like a vision across Mrs Pres- 
ton's open window. Her step made no appre^ 
ciablc sound even in the sleepy stillness of the 
house, and the sole preface they had to her ap- 
pearance in the parlor was a shadow of some- 
thing black which crossed the light, and the soft- 
est visionary tap at the door. Then the old 
woman stood suddenly before the mother and 
the daughter, who were sitting together duU 
enough. Mrs. Preston was still poorly, and dis- 
turbed in her mind. And as for Pamela, poor 
child, it was a trying moment for her. As 
from a watch-tower, she could see what was go- 
ing on at Brownlows, and knew that they were 
amusing themselves, and had all kinds of pleasr 
ant parties, in which Jack, who was hers and no 
other woman's, took the chief part; and that 
amid all these diversions he had no time to 
come to see her though she had the only right to 
him, and that other girls were by, better bom, 
better mannered, better dressed, and more 
charming than her simple self Would it be 
his fault if he were fickle ? How could he help 
being fickle with attractions so much greater 
around him ? This was how Pamela was think- 
ing as she sat by the sofa on which her mother 
lay. It was not weather for much exertion, and 
in the peculiar position of affairs, it was painful 
for these two to run the risk of meeting -any- 
body from Brownlows ; therefore they did not go 
out except furtively now and then at night, and 
sat all day in the house, and brooded, and wece 
not very cheerful. Every laugh she beard 
sounding down the avenue, every carriage that 
drove out of or into the gates, every stray bit of 
gossip about the doings at the great house, and 
the lunchcQU parties at the cover-side, and the 
new arrivals, sounded to poor little Pamela like 
an injury. She had meant to be so happy and 
she was not happy. Only the sound of the guns 
was a little comiort to her. To be sure when he 
was shooting he was still amusing himself away 
from her ; but at the same time he was not near 
the fatal beauties whom every evening Pamela 
felt in her heart he must be talking to, and smil-' 
ing upon, and growing bewitched by. Such 
was the tenor of her thoughts as she sat bj the 
sofa working, when old Nancy came in so sud- 
denly at the door. 

Pamela sprang up from her seat. Her nerves 
were out of order, and even her temper, poor 
child ! and all her delicate Qti;QL\N.vu^\vsi^ "^^ ^^ 
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" It ia litr BRain ! ond oh, ivhat lio ynu 
u'lnit?" sniO Pampln, n'ith r litlle sliriek. As 
fur Mra Prnsion, she loo sat bole ojiriglit on ilie 
Eofi, and stnrtBd, not iritliont a. ccrtnin fright, 
at IliD andden apparition. "Nancy ChrlalJan f' 
»ho said, clsBping her hands togelher ; " Nancy 
Christian ! Is this gou ?" 

"Yos. it'is me," said Nancv; "I snid I would 
come, and hero I am, and I'vu a deal lo any. If 
you ilon't mind, I'll take n dmir, for it's a Ion); 
way walking in this heat, all the way from Mas- 
tanon." Tiiis »ho said without a blush, thun^h 
she ha<] heon set down not fifty yards uff from 
iha carrier's cart. 

"Sit down," said Mrs Preston, anxiously, hcr- 
snlf rising frotn the aofa. " It is not often I llo 
down," (thouBh this was almost as ranch a fic- 
tion ua Nancy's), "but the lieal gets the better 
of one. I remcinber your namo as long as I re- 
morabur any thinj; ; I always hoped you would 
come back, Pamela, if there is nnv thing that 
Nancy would like after her long walk — " 

"A cap of t*a is alias I care for," said Nan- 
cy. "It's ■ many years since we've met, and 
you've changed, ma'am," she added, with n cor- 
diality that was warmer than her aineetiiy | 
" but I could allays see as it mas yon. 

"I have reafon to be changed," aaid Mrs. 
Preston. " I was yonng when you saw ma last, 
aai now I'm an old woman. I've had many 
troubles. Pre had a hard fight with the world, 
and I've lost all roy children but this one. 
She's a good child, but she can't stand in the 
place of all tbnt I've tost — And oh, Nancy Chris- 
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poor old mother. Many a thought I hara had 
of her, and often, often it seemed a judgment 
That my children should be taken from me. 
If yon could but tell mo she forgave me before 
she died I" 

NanoT made no direct answer lo this appeal, 
but she looked at Pamela, and then at her moth- 
er, with a significttnt geslnre. The two old 
women had their world to go back into of which 
the young creature knew nothing, and n-iiero 
thero were many things which might not bear 
her inspection ; while she, on the other hand, 
was absorbed in her own new world, and scarce- 
ly heard or noticed what they were saying. 
She stood between them in her youth, nnawaro 
of the look they enchanged, unaware that she 
was inihe way of their confidences— -thinking, 
in fact, nothing of mnch importance in the 
world except what might be going on in Iho 
great hoiwe over the way. 

"Pamela,^' said Mrs, Preston, "go and sec 
about the too, and run oat to the garden, dear, 
and izet a breath of air ; for I have a deal to ask, 
and Nancy has a doaJ to lell me ; and Ihera will 
be no one pasdng at this time of the day." 

"If tliey were all passing it wonld not inal- 
Icr to me," snid Pamela, and she sighed, and 
put down her languid work, and went away to 
make the lea. Uut she did not go out to the 
parden ; though she said it did not matter, It 
did matter mightily. She went np stairs to tho 
window and sat down behind the curtain, and 
fixed her hungry eyes upon the gale and the 
beyond; and then she made little pict. 
hereelf of the Indies at Brownlows, nnd 

how Jack must be enjoying himself, and galh- 
big bitter tears in her eyes, and felt 



herself rorsaken. ll wns "orsQ tlinn the Pen il 
the gate of Eden. So long n-i Jni-k had come 
to the cottage, it maltered llltif lo Pamela wlu 
' was at the great house. In tlioso days ik 
could think, "They arc finer ilmn I nm, tnd 
better off, and even prettier, hut he Kkra ut 
best i" but now this was all clianKcd — tile poor 
little Peri saw the blessed walking in pairs and 
pleasant enmpnnios, and her own young arch- 
nngcl, who was the eeniro of the ParodiM, fw— 
rounded and taken puSKession of by eele*dal 

' ISrownlow was not mnch like an archangel, but) 
that mattered little. What a ebunge it iras 1 
and all lo come about in a week or two. Slw, 
too, was like the flower upon wiiich the cunquer— 
or sec his foot ; and Pamela was not puaiT^, 
but resisted and struggled. Thus she was nvs 
curioua about what old Nancy could be S>yin0 
to her mother. What coold it ho? some oU- 
gossip or other, recollections of a prerioliK si 
of existence before any body iras hot^ — uUc 
aboQt dead things and dead people thai ne?eV 
coiild affect the present stale of being. If Pb— 
mela thonght of it at all, she was half glad IhiC 
poor mamma shaald have somo thing to arnni^ 
iier, and half jealous that ber mother eaiSA 
think of any thing except the overwhelming in 
tcrcat of her own affairs. And she lingered »* 
the window unawares, until llic tea was spoileA 
ohliTioHB of Nancy's (iilieue; and sow !*(» 
gentlemen come in from their shooting, whli 
their dogs and guns and keepers, and the reanlF 
of ttieir day's work, and was aware that 3ad£ 
lingered, and looked across the road, aild Vei 
till everybody was gone ; then her heart Jaraprf 
np and throbbed loudly as he came towtird tha 
honse. She was about to rush down to him, t» 
forget her grief?, and nnderstand hnw it n ' 
and that he contd not help It. But Pami 
WHS a minute too late. She was on her way to 
the door, when suddenly her heart at<x>d st"' 
and the color went out of her face, end i 
stopped short like one thunderstruck. Ho n 
going away apnin, astonished, like a man in 
dream, with the birds in his hand which lie Irad 
been bringing as a peace-offering. And Fam^ 
la heard her mother's voice, sharp and ItBirii, 
speaking from the door. "I am much obliged 
to you, Mr. Brownlow, but I never oat game, 
and wo are both very ranch engaged, and tiDable 
to see any one lo-day ;" these were tho vrards 
the poor girl heard ; and then the door, nrhich 
nlivaya stood open — the fearless hospitahlo col- 
lage door, was closed sharply, and with a mean- 
ing. Pamela stood aghasi, and saw him go 
away with his rejected ofToring ; and then the 
disappointment and wonder and quick change 
of (eoling cnmo mining down from her eyes id 
big tears. Poor Jack 1 It was not hia fault — 
iio wasnot nnfnithfnl nor careless — but her ov 
and her mother to send him away ! It oU 
pnned, In n moment, aud she had not tima 
solf-poKSoiaion to throw open tho window and 
hold out her hands to him and call him ba^, 
bat only Hand upeeohlcn and watched him <lis- 
appearing, himself speoehless with amaiement, 
rnwaing the road bnekwnnl Willi his birds in hia 
hand. Then Pamela's dreams cnme suddenly 
to an end. Hhe drlntl her ej-es indignantly— or 
rather tho *uddcn hot Himli im her cheeks dried 
them without any aid— mi J smoothed back hoi 
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hair, and went down flaming in yoatliful wrath 
to call her mother to acconnt. But Mrs. Pres- 
ton too was a changed creature. Pamela did 
not know what to«make of it when she went 
into the little parlor. Old Nancy was sitting on 
a chair by the wall, just as she had done when 
she came in, and looking the same ; bat as for 
Mrs. Preston, she was a different woman. If 
wings had suddenly budded at her shoulders the 
revolution could scarcely have been greater. She 
stood upright near the window, with no stoop, 
no headache, no weariness — ten years younger 
at least — her eyes as bright as two fii*es, and 
even her black dress hanging about her in differ- 
ent folds. Pamela's resentment and indigna- 
tion and rebellious feelings came to an end at 
this unwonted spectacle. She could only stand 
before her mother and stare at her, and wonder 
what it could mean. 

'* It is nothing," said Mrs. Preston. "Mr. 
Brownlow, who brought us some game — you 
know I don*t care for game ; and then people 
change their minds about things. Sit down, Pa- 
mela, and don't stare at me. I have been get- 
. ting too languid about every thing, and when one 
rouses up every body wonders what one means.'* 

" Mamma,'* said Pamela, too much astonished 
to know what to answer, "you sent him away I" 

*' Tes, I sent him away ; and I will send any 
one away that I think mercenary and selfish," said 
Mrs. Preston. Was it she who spoke ? Could 
it be her mild uncertain lips from which such 
words came; and then what could it mean? 
How could he be mercenary — he who was go- 
ing to give up eveiy thing for his love's sake ? 
No words could express Pamela's consternation. 
She sat down weak with wonder, and gazed at 
h^r mother. The change was one which she 
could not in any way explain to herself. 

" Old Mrs. Fennell was very rude to me," 
said Mrs. Preston. " I fear you have not a very 
comfortable place, Nancy Chrjistian ; but we can 
soon change that. You that were so faithful to 
my poor mother, you may be sure you'll not be 
forgotten. Tou are not to think of walking back 
to Masterton. If I had known you were com- 
ing I would have spoken to Hobson the carrier. 
I never was fond of the Fennells from the earliest 
I remember ; though Tom, you know, poor fel- 
low — but he was a great deal older than me." 

"He was nigh as old as your mother," said 
Nancy ; ** many's the time I've heard her say it. 
' He wanted my daughter,' she would say ; ' her 
a slip of a girl, and him none so much younger 
than I am myself; but now he's catched a tartar ;' 
and she would laugh, poor old dear ; but when 
she knew as they were after what she had — that's 
what drove her wild you may say — " 

" Yes, yes," said Mrs. Preston ; " yes, yes ; 

rn need say no more Nancy ; I see' it all — 
see it all. Wherever there's money it's a 
wiare,^ and no mortal that I can see escapes^ 
^f I had but known a month ago I but after this 
^hcy shall see they can't do what they please 
^^'i th me. No ; though it may be hard upon us— 
jj^rd upon us. Oh, Nancy Christian," she said, 
■ringing up her arms into the air, "if you had 
**^^t come to tell me a month ago !" 

Pamela listened to this conversation with 
{^TTadaally increasing dismay. She did not 
^ »ow what it meant ; but yet by some inptinctive 
'twe, she knew that it concerned benself— and 



Jack. She rose np and went to her mother with 
vague terrora in her heart. " Mamma, what is 
it ? tell me what it is," she said, putting two cling- 
ing hands around her arm. 

At these words Mrs. Preston suddenly came to 
herself. ** What is what ?" she said. " Sit down, 
Pamela, and don't ask foolish questions; or 
rather go and see after the tea. It has never 
come, though I told you Nancy was tired. If 
you left it by Mrs. Swayne's fire it will be boiled 
by this time ; and you know when it stands too 
long I can't bear it. Go, dear, and get the tea." 

" But, mamma," said Pamela, still clinging to 
her, and speaking in her ear, "mamma ! I know 
there must be something. Why did you send 
him away?" 

Mrs. Preston gave her child a look which Pa- 
mela, driven to her wits' end, could not interpret. 
There was pity in it and there was defiance, and 
a certain fierce gleam as of indignation. " Child, 
you know nothing about it," she said, with sup- 
pressed passion ; " nothing ; and I can't tell you 
now. Go and get ns the tea." 

Pamela gazed again, but she could make noth- 
ing of it. It was, and yet it was not her mother 
— not the old, faded, timid, hesitating woman 
who bad nothing in the world but herself; but 
somebody so much younger, so much stronger — 
with those two shining, burning eyes, and this 
sudden self-consciousness and command. She 
gave a long look, and then she sighed and drop- 
ped her mother's arm, and went away to do her 
bidding. It was the fii*st appeal she had ever 
made in vain, and naturally it filled her with a 
painful amaze. It was such a combination of 
events as she could not understand. Nancy's 
arrival, and Jack's dismissal and this curious 
change in Mrs. Preston's appearance. Her little 
heart had been full of pain when she left the room 
before, but it was pain of a very different kind. 
Now the laggard had come who was all the cause 
of the trouble then, and he had been sent away 
without reason or explanation, and what could 
it mean ? " If I had but known a month ago !" 
What could it be that she had heard ? The girl's 
heart took to beating again very loud and fast, 
and her imagination began to work, and it is not 
difSeult to divine what sort of theories of expla- 
nation rose in her thoughts. The only thing 
that Pamela could think of as raising any fatal 
barrier between herself and Jack was unfaithful- 
ness or a previous love on his part. This, with- 
out doubt, was Nancy's mission. She had come 
to tell of his untruthfulness; that he loved some- 
body else ; perhaps had pledged himself to some- 
body else ; and that between him and his new 
love, instant separation, heartbreak, and despair 
must ensue. " He need not have been afraid to 
tell me," Pamela said to herself, with her heart 
swelling till it almost burst from her breast. 
All her little frame, all her sensitive nerves, 
thrilled with pain and pride. This was what it 
was. She was not so much stunned by the blow 
as roused up to the fullest consciousness. Her 
lip would have quivered sadly had she been com- 
pelled to speak ; her voice might have broken 
for any thing she could tell, and risen into hard 
tones and shrieks of pain. But she was not 
obliged to speak to any one, and so could shut 
herself in and keep it down. She went about 
mechanically, but with nervofts haste and swift- 
ness, and coveted \\\e \Wx\^ \»\iVi ^\>J^\x.^ Ni^^>^^ 
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doth, and put bread on it, and the tea for which 
Nancy and her mother sighed ; and she thoafi^ht 
they looked at her with cruel coldness, as if it 
was they who were concerned and not she. As 
if it could be any thing to any body in comparison 
to what it was to her ! As if she must not be at 
all times the principal in such a matter I Thus 
they sat down at the little round table. Nancy, 
who was much in her ordinary, ate, dmok and 
was very comfortable, and pleased with the coun- 
try cream in her tea; but the mother and the 
daughter neither ate nor drank. Mrs Preston 
sat, saying now and then a word or two to Nancy 
which Pamela could not understand, but mostly 
was silent, pondering and full of thoughts, while 
Pamela, with her eyes cast down, and a burning, 
crimson color on her cheeks, sat still and brood- 
ed over the cruelty she thought they were showing 
Iier. Nancy was the only one who *' enjoyed," 
as she said, "her tea.*' 

" You may get a drop of what's called cream 
in a town, but it ain't cream,*' said Nancy. *' It*d 
but skim-milk frothed up, and you never get the 
taste of the tea. It's a thing as I always buys 
good. It's me as lays in all the things, and 
when there ain't a good cup o' tea at my age 
there ain't nothing as is worth in life. But the 
fault's not in the tea. It's the want of a drop 
of good cream as does it. It's that as brings 
out the flavor, and gives it a taste. A cup o' good 
tea's a cheering thing ; but I wouldn't sny asyou 
was enjoying it, Mrs. Preston, like me." 

" I have other things in my mind," said Mrs. 
Preston; "you've had a long walk, and you 
must want it. As for me, my mind's all in a 
ferment. I don't seem to know if it's me, or 
what has happened. You would not have come 
and told me all this if you had not been as sure 
as sure of what you had to say I" 

" Sure and sure enough," said Nancy, '* I've 
knowed it from first to last, and htw could I go 
wrong I If you go to London, as you say, you 
can judge for yourself, and there won't be 
nothing for me to tell ; but you'll think on as 
I was the first — for your old mother's sake — " 

" You'll not be forgot," said Mrs. Preston ; 
''you need not fear. I am not the one to neglect 
a friend — and one that was good to my poor 
mother; you may reckon on me." She sat up- 
right in her chair, and every line in her face 
had changed. Power, patronage, and protection 
were in her tone — she who had been herself so 
poor and timid and anxious. Her very words 
were uttered more clearly, and with a distincter 
intonation. And Pamela listened with all her 
might, and grew more and more bewildered, and 
tried vainly to make out some connection be- 
tween this talk and the discovery which she sup- 
posed must have been made. But what could 
Jack's failure in good faith have to do with 
any body's old mother ! It was only Nancy who 
was quite at her ease. " I will take another cup, 
if you please, Miss Pamela," said Nancy, *'and 
I hope as I'll live to see you in your grandeur, 
feasting with lords and ladies, instead of pour- 
ing out an old woman's tea — for them as is good 
children is rewarded. Many*s the day I've 
wished to see you, and wondered how many of 
you there was. It's sad for your mother as 
there's only you ; but it's a fine thing for your- 
self. Miss Pamela — and you must always give 
Xoar mind to do what your mamma says." 



** How should it be ft fine thing for me l" paid- 
Pamela; **or how should I over feast with lords 
and ladies ? I suppose you mean to make fun 
of us. As for doing what mamma says, of course 
I always do— and she never tells me to do any 
thing unreasonable," the girl added, after a mo* 
mentary pause, looking doubtfully at her mother. 
If she were told to give up Jack, Pamela felt that 
it would be something unreasonable, and she had 
no inclination to pledge herself Mrs. Preston 
was changed from all her daughter's previous 
knowledge of her ; and it might be that her de- 
mands upon Pamela's obedience would change 
too. 

"It's nigh my time to go, "said Nancy. " I 
said to the carrier as he was to wuit for me 
down the road. I wouldn't be seen n-getting 
into the wagon here. Folks talks awful when 
they're so few; and thank you kindly, Mrs. 
Preston, for the best cup of tea as I've tasted 
for ten years. Them as can get cream like 
that, has what I calls some comfort in this life." 

"Pamela," said Mrs. Preston, "y<ou can 
walk along with Nancy as far as MerryfielU 
Farm, and give my compliments ; and if they'd 
put a drop of their best cream in a bottle — It's 
all I can do just now, Nancy Christian ; but I 
am not one that forgets my friends, and the 
time may come — " 

" The time will come, ma'am," said Nancy, 
getting up and making her patroness a courtesy, 
" and I'm none afraid as you'll forget ; and 
thank you kindly for thinking o' the cream — if 
it ain't too much trouble to Miss Pamela. If 
yon go up there, as you think to do, and find all 
as I say, you'll be so kind as to let me know?" 

" I'll let yon know, yon may be snre," said 
Mrs. Preston, in her short decisive tones of pat- 
ronage. And then the girl, much against her 
will, had to put on her hat and go with Nancy. 
She did it, but it was with an ill grace ; for she 
was longing to throw herself upon her mother 
and have an explanation of all this — what had 
happened, and what it meant. The air had 
grown coo], and old Betty had come ont to her 
door, and Mrs. Swayne was in the little garden 
watering the mignonnette. And it was not eaaj 
to pass those two pairs of eyes and preserve a dis- 
creet incognito. To do her justice, Nancy tried 
her best ; but it was a difficult matter to blind 
Mrs. Swayne. 

" I thought as it was yon," said that keen ob- 
server. " I said as much to Swayne when be 
told me there was a lady to tea in Uie parlor. I 
said, * Yon take my word it's her as come from 
Mastcrton asking after them.' And I hope, 
mum, as I see yon well. Mrs. Preston has been 
but poorly ; and you as knows her constitoodon 
and her friends — " 

" She knows nothing about us," said Pamela, 
with indignation ; "not now ; I never saw her 
in my life before. And how can she know aboot 
mamma's constitution, or her friends cither? 
Nancy, come along ; you will be too late lor 
Hobson if you stand talking here. " 

"It's never no Idbs of time to say a dvil 
word, Miss Pamela," said Nancy. "It's years 
and years since I saw her, and she's come 
through a deal since then. And having a fam- 
ily changes folks' constitootions. If it wasn't ask- 
ing too mnch, I'd ask for a bit o' mignonnette. 
Town folks is terrible greedy when they comes to 
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the country — and it's that sweet as does opo's 
heart good. Nice cream and butter and new- 
laid eggs, and a bit o* lad*s love, or something as 
smells sweet — give me that, and I don't ask for 
none o' your grandeurs. That's the good o'the 
country to me." 

** They sends all that country stuff to old 
Mrs Fennell, don't they ?" said Betty, who in the 
leisure of the evening had crossed (he road. 
*' I should have thought you'd been sick of all 
them things — and the fruit and the partridges 
as I see packed no later then this very after- 
noon. I should have said you b'&d- enough for 
six, if any one had asked me." 

** When the partridges is stal6 and the fruit 
rotten," said Nancy, shrugging her shoulders ; 
** and tlfem as ha^ such' plenty, where's the mer- 
it of it? I suppose ' there's fine doings at the 
house, with all their shootings and all the stran- 
gers as is about — " 

"They was at a picnic to-day," said Betty. 
<* Mr John, he's the one I He makes all them 
ladies leave their comfortable lunch, as is better 
than many a dinner, and down to the heath 
with their cold pies and their jellies and such 
like. Give me a bit of something *ot. But 
they think he's a catch, being the only son; 
and there ain't one but does what he says." 

Pamela had been standing plucking a bit of 
mignonnette to pieces, listening with tingling 
ears. It was not in human nature not to listen ; 
but she roosed herself when Betty's voice ceased, 
and i^rent softly on, withdrawing herself from the 
midst of them. Her poor little heart was swell- 
ing and throbbing, and every new touch seemed 
to add to its excitement ; but pride, and a sense 
of delicacy and dignity, came to her aid. Jack's 
betrothed, even if neglected or forsaken, was not 
in her fit place amid this gossip. She went on 
quietly, saying nothing about it, leaving her 
companion behind. And tile three women gave 
each other significant glances as soon as she had 
turned her back on them. * » I told 'cm how it 
would be, "said Mrs. Swayne, under her breath, 
" it's allays the way when a girl is that mad 
to go and listen to a gentleman." And Betty, 
though she sneered at her cmployera with good- 
will, had an idea of keeping up their importance 
80 far as other people were concerned. " Poor 
lass!" said Betty, "she's been took in. She 
thought Mr John was one as would give up 
every thing for the like of her ; but he has her 
betters to choose from. He's affable like, but 
he's a deal too much pride for that." 

"Pride goes afore a fall," said Nancy, with 
meaning; "and the Brownlows ain't such 
grand folks after all. Nothing but attorneys, 
and an old woman's money to set them up as 
''^asn't a drop's blood to them. I don't see no 
call for pride." 

**The old squires was different, I don't deny," 
said Betty, with candor; "but when folks is 
bred gentlefolks, and has all as heart can de- 
sire — " 

• * There's gentlefolks as might do worse, " said 
« aiicy, fiercely ; "but it ain't nothing to you nor 



^**It ought to be a deal to both of you," said 

JJ*^ Swayne, coming in as moderator, "eating 

'Jeir bread as it were, and going on like that. 

^nd both of you with black silks to put on of a 

Sunday, and sure of your doctor and your burial 



if you was to fall ill. I wouldn't be that uu- 
grateful if it was me." 

"Its no use quarreling," said Nancy; "and 
I'll say good-night, for I've a long way to go. 
If ever you should want any thing in Mnsterton, 
I'd do my best to serve you. Miss Pamela's a 
long way on, and walking fast ain't for this 
weather ; so Til bid you both good-night. We'll 
have time for more talk," she added significant- 
ly, " next time I come back ; and I'd like a good 
look at that nice lodge you've got.'* Old Betty 
did not know what the woman meant, but those 
black eyes **went through and through her," 
she said ; and so Nancy's visit came to an end. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Pamela could make nothing of her compan- 
ion. Nancy was very willing to talk, and indeed 
ran on in an unceasing strain; but what she 
said only confused the more the girls bewilder- 
ed faculties ; and she saw her mount at last into 
the carrier's cart, and left her with less percep- 
tion than ever of* what had happened. Then 
she went straying home in the early dut^k, for 
already the days had begun to grow short, and 
that night in especial a thunder-storm was brew- 
ing, and the clouds were rolling down darkly 
after the sultry day. Pamela crossed over to the 
shade of the thick hedge and fence which shut in 
the park, that nobody might see her, and her 
thoughts as she went along were not sweet- 
She thought of Jack and the ladies at Brownlows, 
and then she thought of the wish her mothcr.had 
uttered — Had she but known this a month ago ! 
and between the terrible suspicion of a previous 
love, and the gnawing possibility of present 
temptation, made herself very miserable, poor 
child. Either he had deceived her, and was no 
true man ; or if he had not yet deceived her, he 
was in hourly peril of doing so, and at any mo- 
ment the blow might come. While she wns thus 
lingering along in the -twilight, something hap- 
pened which gave Pamela a terrible fripht. 
She was passing a little stile when suddenly a 
man sprang out upon her and caught hold of 
her hands. She was so sure that Jack was din- 
ing at Brownlows, and yielding to temptation 
then, that she did not recognize him, and scream- 
ed when he sprang out ; and it was dark, so 
dark that she could scarcely see his face. Jack, 
for his part, had been so conscience-strifken 
when Mrs. Preston refused him entrance that 
he had done what few men of this century would 
be likely to do. He had gone in with the other 
men, and gulped down some sherry at the side- 
board, and instead of proceeding to his dressing- 
room as they all did after, had told a very shock- 
ing fib to Willis the butler, for the benefit of his 
father and friends, and rushed out again. Ho 
might have been proof against upbraiding, but 
compunction seized him when Mrs. Preston 
closed the door. He had deserved it, but he 
had not expected such summary measures ; and 
"that woman," as he called her in his dismay, 
was capable of taking his little love away and leav- 
ing him no sign. He saw it in her eye ; for he, too, 
saw the change in her. Thus Jack was alnrmrd, 
and in his fright Uls c<\w»i\<i\kRa ^^^'CkVft. is:^5i.V^ 
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seen Pamola go aab, mid irnylnid licr; and 

very ongrj anil startled to boo she didnotrec- 

ognitQ bim. " Good lieavens, do yoa mcnn to aay 

jou don'E know mo?" ho cried, almoEt shaking 

licr us ha hel J her hj the hands. To scroam and 

■Cart as if tho sight of him waa not the most 

.natural thiiig in tha world, ani! the most to be 

[looked for 1 Jack fell it necessar}' to begin the 

irfiire, to combat hia own banse of guilt. 

"I tliooithl jonwera at dinocr," mid Pamela, 

Intlj. " I never thought it could be jou." 

"And yon don't look a bit glad to bbo mc. 

.-■Wliot do you mean by it?" said Jack. "It ia 

,l^ry liard, when a fellow gireg up every Ihing lo 

come and see yon. And your mother to stiut 

ihe door apon me! She never did it before. A 

man has his duties to do, whatever happens. I 

can't go and leave these fellows loafing about 

by themselves, I must go out with them. 

I thaaKht you were soing to take me fur 

tetter tor worae, Pamela, not for a month or a 

Oh, don't speak so," said Pamela. "It 
3r me. It must have been something 

had heard. She doea not look a bit 

ike hcraelfj and it ia all since that old woman 

'What old woman?" said Jack, calming 
n. "Lookhere, comeintothe park. They 
all at dinner, and no one will boo; and tell 
me all about it. So long as yon ore not 
changed, nothing clee is of any consequence. 
Only f..r half an hour—" 

" I don't think I ought," said Pamela; bnt 
she was on the other side of lUc stile wlleu she 
said these words; and licr hand was drawn 
deeply throngh Jack's arm, and lield fast, so 
that it was clearly a, matter of discreet submis- 
sion, and Hhe could not have got away Iiad she 
wished it. "I don't Cliink I ought to come,'' 
said Pamela, "you never come to us now ; and 
it mnst have been something that mamma hod 
lieartt. I think she ts going away somowhera ; 
and I am snrc, with nil these people at Brown- 
lows, and all that old Nancy says, and yon 
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As if I eared for the people at Brownlows !" 

id Jack, holding lier bond aiill more tightly. 

Doii't be cruel to a fellow, Pamela. PU take 

whenever you please, bat without me 

move a step. Who is old Nanoy, I 

lonld like lo know? nuil as for any thing you 

could have heard — Who saffiirs the most, do 

vuu suppose, from the people at Brownlows ? To 

iinow you are there, and that onu can't have 

a look at you — " 



somebody else before me — don't hold 
ij hand so light. We are poor, and you are 
'■'■ -and it mnkes a great difference. And I 
do just what I lite. You say yoii cnn'i, 
id yoa are a man, and older than I am. I 
lust do what mamma aayj>.'' 
" Bnt yoB know yoo can make her do what 
yon like -. whQ^ea^ with a lot of fellows—" said 
Jock. "Pamela, don't — there's a darling! 
Ton have me in yonr power, nnd yon can put 
your foot upon me'if yon like. Bat you have not 
!ba heart todo it. Not that Ishoaldmind your 
" tie foot. Be as cruel as yon please ; but don't 



talk of running awny. You know yon ci 
make your moibor do wliat«ver yoii like." 

"Not now," said Pamela, " not now— ihere 
is such a cliange in her i and oh, Jack, 1 do be- 
lieve she is angry, and she will make me ^ 

" Tel) ne about it," siud Jack, tenderly; tar 
Pamela hod fallen into sudden tears, wilhoitc 
any regard for her consistency. And then Iba 
dialogue became a litlle inarticulate. It lasted a 
deal longer on the whole Chan hnlf an hour, 
and the cliaTitable clouds drooped lower, aatl 
gave them shade and shelter as they emerged ii.l 
last from ihc park, and stole across the deserted 
road to Swayno's cottage. They were just in 
time ; the fli'st drops of the thunder-shower fell 
heavy and big upori Pamela before th^f guned 
shelter. But she did not miod them mocli. 
She had unburdened her heart, and her soiroivs 
bad flown away ; and the ladies at Brownlowe 
were no longer of any acoonnt in her eyes, Slie 
drew her lover in with her at Che door, which sc 
short a Cime licforQ had been closed on him. 
" Mamma, I made him come in'witlt me, not to 
get wet," said Pamela; and both the young 
people looked with a little oniiety upon *'~ 
Preston, deprecating her wrath. She was sc 
by the window, though it had grown dsjl^pei^ 
J haps looking for Pamela; but her aspect wss 
I rather that of one who had forgotten every thing 
I external for the moment, than of an anr'-- 
I mother watching for her child. They conld 
' see the change in her face, as they gazed ai 
' so eagerly in the darkness ; but they both start- 
ed and looked at each other when she spoke. 

"I would not refnse any one shelter from a 
storm," she mid, "but if Mr. Brownlow Chinks a 
little, he will see (hat this is no place for him." 
She did not even tnm round as she spoke, but 
kept at the window, looking out, or appearing 
to look out, upon the gathering clouds. 

Jack was thunderstruck. There was b 
thing in her voice which chilled him to his very 
bonoB, It noB not nnluval offense for his reecnc 
shorl-eomings, or doubt of his sinceriiy. 
felt himself getting red in the darkness, " I 
as if she had found me ont to be a scoundrel, by 
Jove," ha said lo himself afterward, whioh wa» 
a vci'j diCferenl sort of thing from mero displeas. 
nre or jealousy. And in the silence that eil> 
sued, Mrs. Preston look no notice of anybody. 
She kept her place at the window, without looUflK 
round or saying nnother word; and in th«4«<l- 
' ncss behind stood the two bewildered, crying to 
I read in each other's facee what it cou|jl mean. 
, "Speak (o her," sold Pamela, eogecly whisper- 
ing close to his ear; bnt Jack, for his part, conld 
not tell what to sny. He whs offended, nnd ho 
, did not want to spenk to her; but, on tlie con- 
trary, held Pamela fast, with almost a ■pciverae 
desire to show her mother that the girl was his, 
and that he did not oare. "It is yon I want, 
and not your mother," ho said. They conld 
bear each other speak, and conld even diflbr 
I and argue and be impassioned without MJ- 
body else being much the wiser. The OttW 
sound Mrs, Preston heard whs a faint rnMlein 
whispers in the darknefiB behind her. "No," 
said Jnck, '-if slie will bo ill-iempcied, I flun's 
help it. It iff yon I wnnl," nod ho slond 
by and b'^ld hiii ground. When tile firxt 
lightning flashed into Ihc room, this was how 
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it found them. There was a dark figure seat- 
ed at the window, relieved against the gleam, 
and two faces which looked at each other, and 
shone for a second in the wild illumination. 
Then Pamela gave a little shriek and covered 
her face. She was not much more than a child, 
and she was afraid. ''Come in from the win- 
dow, mamma ! do come, or it will strike you ; 
and let us close the shutters," cried Pamela. 
There was a moment during which Mrs. Pres- 
ton sat still, as if she did not hear. The room 
fell into blackness, and then blazed forth again, 
the window suddenly becoming ** a glimmering 
square," with the one dark outline against it. 
*^Ack held his little love with his arm, but his 
eyes were fascinated by that strange sight, 
^hat could it mean? Was she mad? Had 
something happened in his absence to bring 
'^^ut this wonderful change? The mother, 
however, could not resist the cry that Pamela 
Qtteiied the second time. She rose up, and 
^iosed the shutters with her own hands, refusing 
** ^ck's aid. But when the three looked at each 
^^her, by the light of the candles, they all looked 
f^cited and disturbed. Mrs. Preston sat down 
^y the table, with an air so different from her 
Ordinary looks, that she seemed another woman. 
'A.nd Jack, when her eyes fell upon him, could 
^ot help feeling something like a prisoner at the 
bar. 

"Mr. Brownlow," she said, **I dare .say you 
think women are very ignorant^ especially about 
basiness— rand so they are; but yon and your 
father should remember — you should remember 
that weak folks, when they are put to it — Pam- 
ela ! sit down, child, and don't inteifere ; or, if 
yon like, you can go away." 

** What have I done, Mrs. Preston !" said 
Jack. ''I don't know what you mean. If it 
is because I have been some days without com- 
ing, the reason is — But I told Pamela all about 
it. If that is the reason — " 

"That!'* cried Mrs. Preston, and then her 
voice began to tremble; ''if you think your 
coming or — or going is — any — any thing — " she 
said, and then her lips quivered so that she could 
articulate no more- Pamela, with a great cry, 
rushed to her and seized her hands, which were 
trembling too, and Jack, who thought it was a 
sudden "stroke," seized his hat and rushed to 
the door to go for a doctor ; but Mrs. Preston 
held out her shaking hands to him so peremp- 
torily that he stopped in spite of himself. She 
was trembling all over — her head, her lips, her 
whole frame, yet keeping entire command of 
herself all the time. 

" I am not ill," she said; "there is no need 
for a doctor." And then she sat resolutely look- 
ing at him, holding her feet fast on the floor and 
her hand flat on the table to stop the movement 
of her nerves. It was a strange sight. But when 
the two vvho had been looking at her with 
alarmed eyes, suddenly, in the height of their 
wonder, turned to each other with a glance of 
muttial inquiry and sympathy, appealing to each 
other what it could mean, Mrs. Preston could 
not bear it. Her intense self-comman d gave way. 
All at once she fell into an outbreak of wailing 
and tear.*. *' You are two of you against me," she 
said. "You ai^ saying to each other, What does 
she mean ! and there is nobody on earth — nobody 
to take my part.'* The outcry went to Jack 



Brownlow's heart. Somehow he seemed to un- 
derstand better than even Pamela did, who 
clung to her mother and cried, and asked what 
was it — what had she done I Jack was touched 
more than he could explain. The thunder was 
rolling about the house, and the rain falling in 
toiTents ; but he had not the heart to stay any 
longer and thrust his happiness into her face, and 
wound her with it. Somehow he felt ashamed ; 
and yet hei had nothing to be ashamed about, un- 
less, in presence of this agitation and pain and 
weakness, it was his own strength and happiness 
and youth. 

"I don't mind the storm," he said. "I am 
sure you don't want any one here just now. 
Don't let your mother think badly of me, Pamela. 
You know I would do any thing — and I can*t 
tell what's wrong ; and I am going away. Good- 
night.'* 

"Not till the storm is over," cried Pamela. 
"Mamma, he will get killed — you know he Ivill, 
among those trees." 

"Not a bit," said Jack, and he waved his 
hand to them and went away, feeling, it must 
be confessed, a good deal frightened — not for 
the thunder, however, or the storm, but for Mrs. 
Preston's weird look and trembling nerves, and 
his poor little Pamela left alone to nurse her. 
That was the great point. The poor woman 
was right. For hei'self there was nobody to cai'e 
much. Jack was frightened because of Pamela. 
His little love, his soft little darling, whom he 
would like to take in his arms and carry away 
from every trouble — that she should be left alone 
with sickness in its most terrible shape, perhaps 
with delirium, possibly with death ! Jack step- 
ped softly into Mrs. Swayne's kitchen, and told 
her his fears. He told her he would go over to 
Betty's lodge and wait there, in case the doctor 
should be wanted, and that she was not to let 
Miss Pamela wear herself out. As for Mrs. 
Swayne, though she made an effort to be civil, 
she scoffed at his fears. When she had heard 
what he had to say she showed him out grimly, 
and turned with enjoyment the key in the door. 
'*The doctor 1" she said to herself in disdain; 
" a fine excuse I But I don't hold with none'o' 
your doctors, nor with gentlemen a-coming like 
roaring lions. I ain*t one to be caught like 
that, at my time of life ; and yon don't come 
in here no more this night, with your doctors 
and your Miss Pamelas.*' In this spirit Mrs. 
Swayne fastened the house up carefully, and shut 
all the shuttei*s, before she knocked' at the parlor 
door to see what was the matter. But when she 
did take that precaution she was not quite so sure 
of her own wisdom. Mrs. Preston was lying on 
the sofa, shivering and trembling, with Pamela 
standing frightened by her. She had forbidden 
the girl to call any one, and was making painful 
efforts by mere resolution to stave it off. She 
said nothing, paid no attention to any body, but 
with her whole force was struggling to put down 
the incipient illness, and keep disease at bay. 
And Pamela, held by her glittering eye, too 
frightened to cry, too ignorant to know what to 
do, stood by, a white image of terror and misery, 
wringing her hands. Mrs. Swayne was fright- 
ened too ; bnt there was some truth in her boast 
of experience. And, besides, her character was 
at stake. She had sent Jack away, and disdain- 
cd his offer of the doctor, and it was time to be- 
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:\f, Su iliev t^iit i!>a stricken woman kissing licr grey dicek. "I ninRll right, ifjoii 
oni] Iniil tier in iier lieil.iitiJ clinTeil her will only be wdt t and I don't know an; ttung 
li'mba, and cumfurteJ hec with wurmib. Jai:k, ' ]n>a cnn liare to do. You aro not St Tor uj 
nailing in old Betty's, savr ihu Ilglit mociDt to thing but to Uo still. It is very early jet, 1 
the liiglicr window and «bme tliraugti the chinks ; will draw tbo ourtitine if you will try to ed ■» 
Of the alinCtcrs, until tha storni was over, and be , ileep." 

luul DO excuse for ataying longer. It was still | "I muat get up and go," aaid Mra. PnMon. 
^hnrning when he went away, and it burned all ; " This is no timo to go to sleep ; but tod mnt 
~lli|;ht through, and lighted Fanieln's watch as not ci'oiis nic-~tbat is the chief thing tf all ; te 
'she aai pala at her motlier's bedside Sho sat i Pamela, orery thing will be yours — every dnng; 
all IhroBgh tbe night nnd watched her patient — ! and yon are not to be deceived and taken ir 
sat wliila the lightning stilt flaabed and tbe ' and throw it all away." 
ihunilcr roared, nnd her youog aaul quaked i "Oh, mamma dear, lie still and baTa a iltl! 
within her ; and then through the hush tliat sue- I more res!," cried Pamela, ready to cry with te 
ceeded, and tlirough the block bouts of night j rot and die trees. Sho tbougbt it was dcliiian 
and the dawning of the day. It was Iba first j and was frightened and overwhelmed by tt 
Tigit she had over kept, and her mind woa bewil- < unexpected calamity. Mra. Preston, however, 
derod with fear and anxiety, nnd tha confuskxi i did not look like a woman who was raving; ibe 
of ignorance. She sat alone, wistful nnd fright- | locked at the old silver watch under her pillow, 
ened, afraid to move lest she should dislui^ her '. drawing it cut with a feeble hand, which still 
mothec's restless sleep, falling into dreary little ' ircmblcd, and when she saw bow early it etill 
doiea, waking up cold and lerriSed, hearing tha | was, she cooipoBod herself again as with an effort, 
fatniitire, and the Hoor, nnd the wells and win- j "Come and lie down, my poor darling," she 
dowa — eveiy thitip; about her, in abort — giving said. " Wo must not spnd our strength ; and 
out ghostly sDUDila in the stillncsa. She hail my Pamela will be my own good child and do 
never heaitl ihoae creaka and jam before with what I say." 

which our inanimate surroundings gi™ token of "Tes, mumma,"Baid (ho pnar child, a 
the depth of silence and night. And Mrs Fres- ing her mother's kiss; but all the while her 
ton's faco looked grey in the faint light, and her heart anak in her breaat. What did it mean? 
breathing was disturbed ; anil by times aho tossed What form was her submission lo lake ? What 
her arms about, and murmured in her sleep, was she pledging herself to? She lay down in 
Poor Pamela had a weary night ; and whon the reluctant obedience, trembling and a^taied ; bnt 
morning came with its welcome light, and she sbe was young and weary, and fell fast asleep 
opened her eyes after a snatch of unwitting steep, in spite of henelf and all iier feara. And th~ 



and fonndhcr mother awake and looking at her, 
the poor child started up tviih a sharp cry, in 
whieh there was as much terror as relief. 

"Mamma!" she cried, "I did not mean 
to go to sleep. Are yon belter 7 Shall I run 
and get you a cup of lea ?" 

" Come nnd speak to me, Pamela, " said Mrs. 
Preston. " I am quite well — ut least I think I 
am well. My poor darling, hare you 
ting np all night?" 

" It docB not matter," said Pamela, 
not hurl me; but I was frightened. Are you 
sure yon are better ? Poor mamma, how ill you 
have been ! You looked— I can not tell yoi 
how you looked. But you have yonr own eye 
again Ibis morniug. Let me go and get yoi 



ning light, as it brightened and Riled the lit 
I tie room, fell upon tbe two together, who were 
I El) strange a contrast — the young round i' . .. 
, face, to ivbicb tbe color returned as the soft 
, sleep smootbcd and soothed it, with eyes si 
closed, and tlie red lips a little apati, and the 
sweet breatli rising and falling: and the dark, 
weary countenance, worn out of all freshness 
nowstilted in temporaiy slumber, now lighting 
np with two big dark eyes, which would wake 
suddenly, aiid fix upon the window, eager with 
. thought, and then veil over again in the dose of 
weakness. They lay thns till tbe morning had 
. advanced, and tbe sound of Mrs. Swayne's en- 
i trance made Pnracia wake, and spring nsbamed 
. from her dead sleep. And Gnatly, the cup often, 
tbe univoTEnl cordial, was hroaght. But when 
"I don't want any tea," said Mra. Preston. Mrs. Preston woke fully, nnd attempted to 
"I want to speak to you. lam not so strong as up, with the eager look and changed man 
I used to be, and you must not oroaa me, Pame- which appalled her daughter, it was found U 
la. I have aomething to do before I die. It up- , impossible. The shock, whatever it was, i 
sat me to hear of it, nnd to think of all that ' been loo much for her strength. She foil back 
miphl happen. But I must get well and do it. \ again upon her bed with a look of anpiish which 
It IS all for yonr salte; and you must not cross | went to Pamela's heart. "I can't do it— lean's 
me, Pamela. You must think well of what I do it," she said to herself, in a voice of despair. 
*ay." _ I The convulsive trembling of the previona night 

n i_ .1. . . . . s gone; but she conld not stand, could not 



" No," anid Pamela, though her heart aank a 
little. " I never did any thing to croaayon, mam- 
ma ; but Mrs. Swayne said you were not to talk ; 
and she left tbe kettle by the fire that yon might 
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It ears for tea; I care for nothing 
„ . p nnd da what has to be done," said 
bee mother. " It is all for your sake, 'rhinga 
mil bo very different, Pamela, from what yon 



id still Bbook with nervous weakness. 
" I can't do it — I can't do it," she said ove 
over, and in her despair wept; which n 
sight overwhelming even lo Mrs. Swayne,'wlio 
wns standing looking on. 

" Qnsb, hush," said that surprised spectator. 

" Bless your poor soul, don't lake on. If yon 

can't do it to-day, yon'II do it to-morrow ; though 

iL 13 all for I don't know, no more than Adam, what she't 

' got to do, Miss Pamela, aa is so pressing. 
id Pamela, take on. Keep still, and you't! be better lo-moN 
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TOW. Don't go and take no liberties with your- 
self. You ain't fit to stand, much less to do any 
thing. Bless you, you*ll be as lively as lively to- 
morrow, if you lie still and take a drop of beef- 
tea now and again, and don't take on." 

** Yes, I'll do it to-morrow. It'll do to-mor- 
row; a day don't signify," said Mrs. Preston j 
and she recovered herself^ and was very quiet, 
while Pamela took her place by the bedside. 
Either shenvas going to be ill, perhaps to die, or 
something had happened to change her very na- 
ture, and turn the current of her life into an- 
other channel. Which of these things it was, 
was beyond the discrimination of the poor girl 
who watched by her bedside. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SUSPICIOK. 

Neitheb the next day, however, nor the next 
again, was Mrs. Preston able to move. The 
doctor had to be brought at last, and he enjoined 
perfect quiet and freedom from care. If she 
had any thing on her mind, it was to be exor- 
cised and put away, he ordered, speaking to Mrs. 
Swayne and Pamela, who had not a notion what 
she had on her mind. As for the patient, she 
made her effort to rise every morning, and failed, 
and tamed upon her watchers such looks of de- 
spair as bewildered them. Every morning Jack 
Brownlow would come to ask for her, which was 
the only moment of the day in which Pamela 
found a little comfort ; but her mother found it 
oat instinctively, and grew so restless, and 
moaned so pitifully when her child left her, that 
even that sorrowful pleasure had to be given up. 
The young people did not know what to think. 
They persuaded themselves sometimes that it 
was only the effect of illness, and that a fancy so 
sudden and unexplainable would, when she was 
better, vanish as unreasonably as it came ; but 
then, what was it she had to do ? When she 
had lain for several days in this state of feeble- 
ness, always making vain efforts after strength, 
another change came over Mrs. Preston. The 
wild look went out of her eyes. One. morning 
she called Pamela to her with more than her us- 
ual energy. '* I am going to be very quiet and 
still for a week, "she said; 'Mf I am not bet- 
ter then, I will tell you what you most do, Pa- 
mela. You must send for the rector and for 
Ifancy Christian from old Mrs. Fennell's in Mas- 
terton. This is Tuesday, and it is the dOth; 
and I will try for a week. If I am not better 
next Tuesday, you must send for the rector. 
Promise me to do exactly what I say." 

'* Yes, mamma," said Pamela ; '* but oh ! what 
for ? — if you would only tell me what it is 
fori You never kept any thing secret from 
me." 

Mrs. Preston tamed a wistful look upon her 
child. ''I must not tell you,'' she said; *'I 
can not tell you. If I did you would not thank 
roe. You will know it soon enough. Don't 
ask me any questions for a week. I mean to 
try and get well to do it myself; but if I don't 
get well, no more time must be lost. You must 
not cross me, Pamela. What do you think I 
should care if it was not for you ?" 

'* And perhaps if I knew I sboold not care," 



cried the poor little girl, wringing her hands. 
She did not know what it was ; but still it be- 
came as clear as daylight to her that it was 
something against Jack. 

"You would tell it to him," Mrs. Preston 
said, with a deep sigh. Perhaps Pamela did 
not hear her, for the words were spoken almost 
under her breath ; but the girl heard the sigh, 
and divined what it meant. It was bitter to her, 
poor child, and hard to think that she could not 
be true to both — that her mother was afraid of 
trusting her — and that Jack and Mrs. Preston 
were ranged on different sides, with her love 
and faith, as a bone of contention, between them. 
Perhaps it was all the harder that she could not 
cry over it, or get any relief to her soul. Things 
by this time had become too serious for crying. 
The little soft creature grew without knowing 
into a serious woman. She had to give up such 
vain pleasures as that of tears over her trouble. 
No indulgence of the kind was possible to her. 
She sat by her mother's bedside all day long, and 
with her mother's eye upon her, had to feign 
composure when she little possessed it. Mrs. 
Preston was unreasonable for the first time in 
her life as regarded PanjBa. She forgot what 
was needful for the child's health, which was a 
thing she had never done in her life before. She 
could not bear her daughter out of her sight. 
If she went down stairs for half an hour, to 
breathe the fresh air, her mother's eyes would 
follow her to the door with keen suspicion and 
fear. Pamela was glad to think that it must 
be her illness, and that only, which had this 
effect. Even Mrs. Swayne was more consid- 
erate. She was ready to come as often as it 
was possible to watch by the sick-bed and let 
the poor little nurse free ; but Mrs. Preston was 
not willing to let her free. As it happened, how- 
ever, Mrs. Swayne was in the room when her 
lodger gave Pamela instructions about calling 
the rector if she were not better in a week, and 
it startled the curious woman. She told it to 
her neighbor and tenant in the next house, and 
she told it to old Betty ; and the thing by degrees 
grew so patent to the parish that at last, and 
that no later than the Friday, it came to Mr. 
Hardcastle's ears. Naturally it had changed in 
the telling. Whereas Mrs. Preston had direct- 
ed him to be sent for in a certain desperate case, 
and as a last resource, the rector heard that Mrs. 
Swayne's inmate was troubled in her mind, and 
was anxious to confide some secret to him. 
What the secret was was doubtful, or else it would 
not have been a secret ; but all Dewsbnry be- 
lieved that the woman was dying, and that she 
had done something very bad indeed, and desir- 
ed the absolution of a priest before she could 
die in peace. When he heard this, it was equally 
natural that Mr. Hardcastle should feel a little 
excited. He was disposed toward High Church 
views, though he was not a man to commit him- 
self, and approved of people who wanted abso- 
lution from a priest. Sometimes he had even a 
nibble at a confession, though unfortunately 
the people who confessed to him had little on 
their minds, and not much to tell. And the 
idea of a penitent with a real burden on he> 
conscience was pleasant. Accordingly he got 
himself up very carefully on the Saturday, and 
set out for Mrs. Swayne's. He went with the 
wisdom of a serpent and the meekness of a dove, 
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profis'Gillj to receive acanfcssion, bul-tnciitl, 

be B&id, on his inSeriag paristiioner; iind ha 
loolted yerj importBnl sail full of liia miski^m 
when lie went up etnira. Mra. Swayne bail goue 
aslray aflcr t!ie new lights of Disaem,niiii up lo 
this moment the dwellen) under her roof had re- 
ceived DO particular notice from Mr. Hnrdcae- 
lle, so that it was a little difficult to account for 
his Bolicitude now. 

"I heard you were ill," said Iho rector ; "in- 
deed I missed you from churcii, As _vou nro a 
Amnger, and sDlfering. I thoufihl there might 
ba somcliiinj! Ihat wo could do — " 

"You are very kind," said Mrs. Prcaton ; and 
then she looted askance both at Mrs. Swnyne 
and Patnela, keenly searching in their «yes (o 
see if they hnd «ant for him. And as Pamela, 
nho knew notliia;; nbout it, naturaliy looked the 
BDiltiest, bet mother's heart was smition with a 
sharp pnng at the tlioughc that slie had bc«n 
' Setrnjed. 

l,"'Baid Mr. narde.istio, with 
s my duty, and I am never 

ill of doing my duty. If you have any thing 
|<D sny lo ma now—" 

Once more Mrs. Preston cast n keen eloncc 
atherdaaghter. And aha nskeil slowly, "Wliat 
ahould I have to say?" lookiuB not at the rec- 
tor, hut BUapiciously into Pamela's face. 

"My dear friend, how can I tellf" said Mr. 
Bardcasllc. " I have seen a ereat deal of the 
world in my time, and come through a great 
deal. I know huw anfferinE trie! and teals the 
spirit, Don't bo shy of e[>eaking to me. If," 
the rector added, drawini; a little nearer her pil- 
lotv, "you would libo me to send your attend- 

" Am I dying?" said Mrs. Preston, strug- 
gling up upon her bed. and looking so pale that 
Pamela ran to her, thinking it was so. "Am 
I 80 ill as that ? Do they think I can not last 
out the time I saidf 

" Mamma, mamma, you are a great denl bet- 
tor — you know you are a great deal bettor. How 
can yen say such dreadful things F" said Pame- 
la, kneeling by the bedside. 

"If I am not dying, why do you forestall mv 
own tima?" said Mrs. Preston, "Why did 
you trouble Mr. Hardcastle? Itwuasooncnough 
on the day I said." 

"My dear friend," said the rector, " I hopo 
you don't think it is only when yoo are dying 
that you havQ need of good advice and the coun' 
sbI of your elcrgyman. I wish it was more gen- 
eral to Buek it always. What am I here for but 
to be at the service of my paiishioncra night 
and d:iy ? And every ono who ia En mental 
difflcalt'y or distress has a donble claim upon 
rae. Ton may apeak with perfect freedom — 
whatever ia said to mo is sacred." 

"Then you knew I wanted to apeak lo yon?" 
,«aid Mrs, Preston. "Thank yon, yon ara very ' 
r.t[ad. I am not ungrateful. Bat yon knew I 
i«anted to ask your ossistanccP Bomebody sent 
I Air you, perh.ips?" 

" I can not say I was sent for," said Mr. Hord- 
castle — with a little conrusion, " but I heard — 
you know, in a country place the rainiest wish 
yoncan express lakes wings to ilself, and becomes 
known cverynhere. I nnderstood — I heard — 
ftom Tiirifins quarters — that if I came here — I 
ight lie of nac to you." I 



All the answer Mrs. Preston made to tVtf 
was to turn ronnd to (he head of the bed ffhgta 
Pamela stood, half hidden, in the comer. "That 
you might have Eometliing to tell him a litllu 
sooner !' she said. Her voice, ttiough it via 
very low, so low as to be inaudibla to iho vl^ior, 
was bitter and sharp with pain, and she cast ■ 
glance full of reproach and anguish at her onlj 
child. She thought she had been betrayed, ^to 
thought that, fur the lover's sake, who was dearer 
tlinn father or mother, her own nnrsling hid 
forfeited her trust. It was a bitter thought,.aiid 
she was ill, and weak, and excitad, and her mind 
distorted, no Ihat slio could not see things in their 
proper light. The bitterness waa such that Pa- 
mela, utterly innocent as sho was, sank before it 
She did not know what she had done. She did- 
not nnderstnnd what her mother's look mei 
but she shrank bnck among the cnrtnins as if cbn 
had boon really guilty, and it brought to a ' 
max her sense of utter confniion nnd dismtj- 

" I will tell yon wliat tlic case i^ " Mrs. Pres- 
ton added ijuiekly, the color coming bock to 
her cheek. "I am not in very good healtb, ai 
yon see, but 1 have something very important 
to do before I die. It concerns the comfort of 
my child. So far as I am involved, it waubl 
not matter — it would not matter — for I shall WJ 
live long," she added with a certain plaintin 
tremor of self-pity in her voice. "It is all for 
Pamela, sir — though Pamela — but lately I grer 
frightened, and thonght myself worse ; and Itolil 
Ihcni— I told Aar— that If I was no better noH 
Tuesday, they were to send for you. I would pal 
trouble you if I were well enough myself. Il 
was in cnsclshonld not he able, audi thoaghtof 
asking yonr help ; that is how it was. I snppM 
it was their curiosity. CnrioEity Is not a sin 
hot — they sav I am not worw:— they say I »i 
even a little better. So I will not trouble you, 
Mr. HardcBStlc. By tliat lime I shall be a"'" 
for what I have to do." 

"You must not bo too sure of that," a . 
the rector 1 and be meant it kindly, though iIib 
words had but a doubtful sonnd ; " and yon moil 
not think I am prying or intmsivc. I was Be* 
sent for : but I nndcistood — that — I might be 
of nse. It is not giving me trouble. If then 
is any thing I can do for you if }-oii have n 

"We shall soon have plenty of (riends;," aaid 
Mrs. Preston ([uiekly, with a certain mock^g 
tone in her voice; "plenty of friends. Wo 
have not had mnny hitherto ; but all that will 
soon change. Yes, I shall be able for what I 
have to do. I feel quite sure of it. Ton liavo 
done mo a great deal of good. After it is done," 
she said, with that desolalo look which Patnelti 
felt to the bottom of her heart, but coald n 
understand, "thera will be time enangb tobeill, 
and to die too, if God pleases. I will not mind 
it much when I leave her with many friends." 

"Mnrnmnl" cried Pamela, with a mingled 
nppeal and reproach ; bnt though she bent orer 
her she coald not catcli her mother's eyes. 

" It is true," said Mrs. Preston. "I was 
to break my heart when I thought how old I 
was, and that I might die and leave yon with- 
out any body to care for you ; but now yon wHT 
hove many friends— plen'tj of friends. And il 
don't BO much mailer." She ended wItTi snch 
a sigh OS moved even the heart of the rector, 
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tbucheJ Mrs. Swayiie, who was not of a very 
sympathetic disposition, to tears. 

"Yon must not talk of leaving your child 
without a protector/' said Mr. Hardcastle ; 
"if yon knew what it was to have a motherless 
girl to bring up, you would not speak of it light- 
ly. That is my case. My poor little Fanny 
was left motherless when she was only ten. 
There is no misfortune like it to a girl. Nobody 
knows how to manage a young creature but a 
mother. I feel it every day of my life," said 
tlie rector, with a sigh. It was very, very differ- 
ent from Mrs. Preston's sigh. There was neith- 
er depth in it nor despair like that which breath- 
ed in hers. Still, its superficial sadness was 
pathetic to the women who listened. They be- 
lieved in him in consequence, more perhaps than 
f>e believed in himself, and even Mrs. Swayne 
^as affected against her will. 

'^ Miss Fanny has got them as is father and 
Mother both in one, ** she said ; " but bless you, 
fii*, she ai n*t always like this. It's sickness as does 
it- One as ismore fond of her child, nor proud- 
er of her child, nor more content to live and see 
hop *appy, don't exist, when she's in her ordina- 
^* And now, as the rector has come hisself, 
^^d 'as comforts at hand, you'll pluck up a spir- 
it, that's what you'll do. Miss Pamela, who's 
^ good as gold, don't think of nothing but 
i^rnnrsing and a-looking after her poor dear 
^amma ; and if so be as you'd make good use 
0* your time, and take the rector's advice — " 

Mrs. Preston closed her lips tight as if she 
Wtt afraid that some words would come through 
flffainst her will, and faced them all with an 
obstinate resolution, shaking her head as her only 
nnswer. She faced them half seated on her bed, 
rising from among her pillows as if they were all 
arrayed against her, and she alone to keep her 
own part. Her secret was hers, and she would 
confide it to nobody ; and already, in the shock 
of this intrusion, it seemed to her as if the lan- 
guid life had been stirred in her veins, and her 
forces were mustering, to her heart to meet the 
emergency. When she had made this demon- 
stration, she came down from those heights of 
determination and responded to the rector's claun 
for sympathy as he knew well every woman 
would respond. '' A girl is the better of a moth- 
er," she said, *'even when she don't think it. 
Many a one is ungrateful, but we are not to look 
f(>r gratitude. Tes, I know a mother is • still 
something in this world. Pamela, you'll re- 
member some day what Mr. Hardcastle said ; 
and if Miss Fanny should ever want a friend — 
But I am getting a little tired. Qood-by, Mr. 
Hardcastle ; perhaps you will coma and see me 
again. And after a while, when I have done 
what I have to do — " 

**Good-by," said the rector, after waiting 
vainly for the close of the sentence ; and he rose 
up and took his leave, feeling that he bad been 
dismissed, and had no right to stay longer. '* If 
yon should still want assistance — though I hope 
you will be better, as you expect — " 

Mrs. Preston waved her hand in reply, and 
he went down stairs much confused, no( know- 
ing what to make of it. The talk he had with 
Mrs. Swayne in the passage threw bnt little 
Vif^t on the matter. Mrs. Swayne explained 
that they were poor ; that she thought there 
was ** something between" Miss Pamela and Mr. 

I 



John ; that she herself had essayed strenuoui^ly 
to keep the young people apart, knowing that 
nothing but harm would come of it ; but that it 
was only lately, very lately, that Mrs. Preston had 
seemed to be of her opinion. A week ago she 
had received a visit, and had shut the door upon 
the young man, and fallen ill immediately after. 
** And all this talk o' something to do has l)e|run 
since that," she added; "she's never had noth- 
ing to do .as long as she's been her<*. There's a 
bit of a pension as is paid regular, and there 
never was no friends as I know of as could die 
and leave her money. It's some next-of-kin 
buisness, that's my idea, Mr. Hardcastle — some 
o' that i-ubbish as is in the papers — folks of the 
name of Smith or such like as is advertised for. 
and something to come to their advantage. 
But she's awful close and locked up, as yon may 
say, in her own bosom, and never said a rational 
word to me." 

"You don't think it's ihisf*' said Mr. Hard- 
castle, putting his hand significantly to his fore- 
head. 

**0h, bless you, it ain't that," said Mrs. 
Swayne. ** She's as clear as clear — a deal clear- 
er, for the matter of that, than she was aforo ; 
the first time as she had the sense to turn Mr. 
John from the door was the night as she was 
took. ' It ain't that. She's heard o' something, 
yon take my word, and it's put fancies in her 
head ; and as for that poor Pamela, she's as jeal- 
ous of every look that poor child gives ; and I 
don't call it no wonder myself, if you let a girl 
see a deal of a gentleman, that she should think 
more of him than's good for her. It should have 
been stopped when it begaa; fast aobody will 
ever listen to me.'* 

Mr. Hardcastle left the house with altogether 
a new idea in his mind. Ho had lectured his 
neighbor about young Powys and Sara, but he 
had not known any thing of this still more seri- 
ous scandal about Jack. He murmured to him- 
self over it as he went away with a great internal 
chuchotement. Poor Mr. Brownlow! both his 
son and his daughter thus showing low tastes. 
And he could not refrain from saying a few 
words about it to Jack, whom he met returning . 
with his shooting-party — words which moved the 
young man to profound indignation. He was 
very angry, and yet it was not in nature that he 
should remain unmoved by the suggestion that 
Pamela's mother was either mad or had some- 
thing on her mind. He had himself seen enough 
to give it probability. And to call Mr. Hard- 
castle a meddling* parson, or -even by some of 
those stronger and still less graceful epithets 
which sometimes follow the course of a clergy- 
man's beneficent career, did but little good. 
Jack was furious that any body should liave 
dared to say .such words, but the words them- 
selves rankled in his heart. As soon as he 
could steal out after dinner he did so, and went 
to the gate and saw the glimmering light in 
Mrs. Preston's window, and received Mrs. 
Swayne's ungracious report. But Pamela was 
not to be seen. She was never to be seen. 

** They will kill her with this watching," he 
said to himself, as he stood and watched- tho 
light, and ground his teeth with indignation. 
But he could do nothing, although she was bin 
own and pledged to him. He was very near 
cursing all mothers and fathers, as welLas inter- 
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fcrins pricBla and nngraciouR wamcn, na he lin. allowed himself lo be delndod into thia ietae of 
gercd up ihe ai'cnue Ruing home, and sucked security nficr ull his terrunk young Ponja 
wilh indignation and disgabi at liis exiinguiithed , came id business every day, axul was tery «te>dy 
cignr. . and regular, nnd a little disconaolato, erideallj 

Fodr Utile Pamela was no better off up stnira. having nothing in his mind which could olmn 
She wai dngbled, gnspected, feared — she who his eroployor. When Mr. Brownlow looked Op 
had bc«n notbing but loved all her life. The and saw llie young fulloir going steadily and 
child did not understand it, but »lie felt the sadly about his business, it somuLimes gvre him 
bitterness of the eloud into which she hod en- a. sense of cotnpanction, bnt it no longer flOad 
lered. It made bar pule, and wei|;bed npon her him with fear. Ho bad come to think tbe 
with a mystenoua depth ofdiBlress which woulil youth w'aa harmless, and with the bow instiBCt 
not have l>een half so heaiy had she been gailty- of human nature no longer eared for him. At 
If she had been guilty aha would havefcnownex- least ho eared for bini in a diflcrent irny; he 
Bctly tho magnitude of the otfenie, and how jiromised to himself to make it all up lo bim 
mnuh she was suspected ofj but being utterly aflerward — to bo his providenca, and looked afl- 
ianocent she did not know. Her sweet eyca or him and establish him in the world-'-lo gite 
turned dc[)recating, bveeeching, to her mother's him no reason tOi repent baring enlmsted bis 
but they won no answer. Tho thought ibat her I fortunes to his hands. This was haw Mi~ 
child bad conspired agninst her, that she lind Broiinlow was thinking ; and be hud saceeedfed 
planned to entrap her sceret trom her and be- in making himself beliere that this eonraa was 
tray it to ber lover, that she was a traitor to ] far the best for Fowjs. As for justice, it ma 
the firat and lendcrosc of aifections, and that I rarely to bo had under any eircnmBtances. 
lore had engrossed and swallowed up 1 Thia young follow bod no mora right to it than 
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every thing — was the hitter thought that filled 
Mrs. Preston's mind, and hid from ber the wiau 
ful iunocenee in Pamela's eyes. When ihe girl 
arranged her pillows or gave her mediuino, her 
mother thanked her with formality, and an- 
swered her sharply when she spoke. "Dear 
mamma, arc yoa not tired?" tbe poor child 
would say; and Mrs. Preston answered, "No, 
JOQ need not think it, Pamela; people some- 
times hnik their own purpose. 1 shall be able 
after all. Your rector has done mo good." 

" He is not my rector, mamma, " said Pa- 
mela. " I never spoke to bira before. Ohl if yon 
would only tell me why jou are angry with me." 

"I am not angry. I suppose it is human 
nature," said Mrs. Preston, and this was all 
the answer she would giro. So that Pamela, 
poor child, bad nothing for it bnt lo retire be- 
hind the cartains and cry. This time tho tears 
ivould well forth. She had been used to so 
much love, and it was hard to do without it; 
and when ber mother repulsed her, in ber heart 
she cried out for Jock. Slie cried out for him 
in her heart, bat he could not hear her, though 
at that very moment he waj no fatthec off than in 
tho avenue, where he was lirtRcring along very 
indignant and heavy-bearleJ, with his cigar ont, 
thongh ho did not know. It might not bo a 
fery deadly tronble Lo either of tbe young suffer* 
' ■ sharp enough in its way. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

THE RB*L TRAITOR. 

WHII.& these things were going on at tbe cute 
' Browntowe, a totally different scene was being 
enacted in Mosterton. Mr. Browniifw was at his 
office, occupied with his busine;^ and the peo- 
ple in bis house, and the hnndred affairs which 
make np a man's life. And as bo had little 
time to brood over it, it had rery ranch gone 
out of his mind how near he was to Ihe crisis 
of his fate. An nnoxpoHenced sailor when 
he sees the port near is apt to be lulled into 
a dream of safety, though the warier seaman 
knows that it is the most dangerous momenL 
Mr, Brownlow was not inexperienced, bnt yet be 



another ; probably if mere justice had berai 
dealt to him it would have been the min of him, 
as well as the ruin of other people. His rml 
advantage after all was what Mr. Brownlow 
studied. Such thougbis.by dint of proclico bo- 
came easier and more natural. Tho lanycr 
actually began to feel and believe that for every 
body concerned be was taking tho best cobim ; 
and tbe September days wore on, blaiing, snU 
Iry, splendid, with crack of guns over the Mnb- 
ble, and sound of mirth in-doors,. wliere even 
room was full and every association clleerfoL. 
It would only have bocn making Powys no- 
comfortable (Mr. Brownlow reflected) to httvo 
invited him at that moment among so nuay 
people, even if the accident with Sara hud not 
prevented it. By and by, when all was safe, Sma 
shonld go away in her turn to viut her frienda, 
and Powys should be had out to Browntomh 
and have tbe remains of the sport, and be re- 
ceived with paternal kindness. This was the 
plan Mr, Brownlow bad formed, and in Ihe 
mean time he was cheerful and merry, and no 
way afraid of his fiilo. 

'i'hiLigs were so when one morning he received 
n sudden message from old Mrs. Fennell. He 
had not been to see her for a long time. He 
had preferred, as far as possible, to ignore ber 
very existence. His own conduct appeared to 
him in a different light when be saw her. It 
was blocker, more heinous, altogether vile, when 
be caught tho reflection of it as in a distorted 
mirror in the old woman's suggestions. And it 
made Mr. Brownlow very nncomtortable. Bnt 
this morning the summons was argent. It waa 
conveyed in a note from his mothor-in-Iaw hoi^ 
selL The billet was written on a scrap of paper, 
in A hand which bad never boon good, and iras 
now shaky and irregiilnr with old age. "I 
want lo speak to yon panieular." Mrs. Fcnncll 
wrote. " It's about old Nancy and her goings on. 
There's somelliing nstir that is against jour ad- 
rantogc and the children. Don't waste any 
time, but come lo me;" and across the envelope 
she had written Immediitle in letters half an inch 
long. Mr. Brownlow had a momenlary thrill, 
and then be smiled to himself in the imbecility of 
Bclf-delnaion. " Some fancy she has taken into 
her hend," he said. Lost time she bad tent fur 
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him her fears had come to nothing, and his fears, 
which were exaggerated, as he now thought, 
had worn out all his capabilities of feeling. He 
took it quite calmly now. When be had freed 
himself of his more pressing daties, he took his 
hat, and went leisnrely across the market-place, 
to his mother-in-law's lodgings. The door was 
opened to him by Nancy, in whose looks he 
discorered nothing particular ; and it did not 
even strike him as singular that she followed 
him up stairs, and went in after him to Mrs. Fen- 
nell's sitting-room. The old lady herself was 
sitting; in a great chair, with her foot upon a 
high footstool, and all her best clothes on, as for 
an occasion of great solemnity. Her head was 
in continued palsied motion, and her whole fig- 
ure trembling with excitement She did not 
even wait until Mr. Brownlow had taken the 
chair which Nancy offered him with unusual po- 
liteness. " Shut the door," she cried. ** Nan- 
cy, don*t you go near Mr. Brownlow with your 
wiles, but shut the door and keep in your own 
place. Keep in your own place—do ; and don*t 
fuss about a gentleman as if that was to change 
his opinion, you old fool, at your age." 

" l*m but doing my duty," said Nancy ; " it's 
little change my wiles could make on a gencle- 
man>^neyer at no age as I know on — and never 
with Mr. Brownlow — " 

" Hold your peace," cried Mrs. Fennell. " I 
know your tricks. You'ra old, and you should 
know better ; but a woman nerer thinks as it's 
all oyer with her. John Brownlow, you look in 
that woman's face and listen to me. You've giv- 
en her food and clothes and a roof over her head 
for years and years, and a wage that I never 
could see the reason for ; and here she's been 
a-conspiring and a-treating with your enemies. 
I've found her out, though I am old and feeble. 
Ne'er a one of them can escape me. I tell you 
she's been conspiring with your enemies. I 
don't say that you've been overkind to me ; 
but I can't sit by and see my Bessie's children 
wronged ; and I've brought you here to set you 
face to face and hear what she's got to say." 

Mr. Brownlow listened to her without chang- 
ing conntenance ; he held his breath hard, and 
when she ceased speaking he let it go with a 
long respiration, such as a man draws after a 
great shock. But that was the only sign of emo- 
tion he showed ; partly because he was stunned 
by the unexpected blow ; partly because he felt 
that her every word betrayed him, and that noth- 
ing but ntter self-command could do him any good. 

^* What does this mean ?" he said, turning 
fh>m Mrs. Fennell to Nancy. '*Who are my 
enemies ? If yon have any thing to say against 
Nancy, or if Nancy has any thing to say — " 

" She's a traitor," cried Mrs. Fennell, with a 
voice which rose almost to a scream. '* She's a 
real traitor i — she eats your bread, and she's be- 
trayed yon. That's what I mean and it's as 
clear as day." 

All this time Nancy stood steadily, stolidly by, 
with her hand on the back of the chair, not de- 
,fiant but watdiful. She had no wish to lose her 
place, and her wages, and her comforts ; but yet, 
if she were sent away, she had a claim npon the 
other side. She had made herself a friend like 
the unjust steward. And she stood and watched 
and saw all that passed, and formed her con- 
clusions* 



Therefore she was in no way disturbed when 
Mr. Brownlow turned round and looked her in 
the face. He was very steady and self-possess- 
ed, yet she saw by the way that he turned round 
on his chair, by the grasp he took of the back 
of it, by the movement of his eyelids, that every 
word had told upon him. *' Yon must speak a 
little more plainly," he said, with an attempt at 
a smile. ** Perhaps you will give me your own 
account of it, Nancy. Whom have you been 
conspiring with? Who are my enemies? I 
think I am tolerably at peace with idl the world, 
and I don't know." 

Nancy paused with momentary hesitation, 
whether to speak the simple truth, and see the 
earthquake which would ensue, which was a sug- 
gestion made by the dramatic instinct within her 
— or whether to keep on the safe side and deny 
all knowledge of it. If she had been younger, 
probably she would have preferred the former for 
the sake of excitement ; but being old she chose 
the latter. She grew meek under Mr. Brown- 
low's eyes, so meek thnt he felt it an outrage on 
his good sense, and answered softly as became a 
woman anxious to turn away wrath. 

"Nor me, sir," said Nancy, "/don't know. 
If I heard of one as was your enemy, it would 
be reason enough to me for never looking nigh 
him. I've served yon and yours, for long, and 
it's my place to be faithful. I've been a-sce- 
ing of some old friends as lives a little bit out o' 
Masterton. I'm but a servant, Mr. Brownlow, 
but I've some friends ; and I never heard as you 
was one to think as poor folks had no heart. 
It was a widow woman, as has seen better days ; 
it ain't much I can do for her, but she's old, and 
she's poor, and I go to see her a bit times an4 
times. I hope there ain't nothing in that that 
displeases yon. If I stayed longer than I ought 
last time — " 

" What is all this to me ?" said Mr. Brownlow. 
"Who is your widow woman? Do you want 
me to do any thing for her ? has she a family ? 
There are plenty of charities in Masterton if she 
belongs to the place. But it does not seem 
worth while to have brought me here for. this." 

"Yon know better than that, John Brown- 
low,'' said Mrs. Fennel, in a kind of frenzy. 
"If it was any poor woman, what would I 
have cared? Let 'em starve, the hussies, as brings 
it all on themselves. There's but one woman 
as would trouble me, and you know who it is, 
John Brownlow ; and that old witch there, she 
knows, and it's time to put a stop to it all. It's 
time to put a stop to it all, I say. She's a-carry- 
ing on with that woman ; and my Bessie's chil- 
dren will be robbed before my very eyes ; and 
Tm a poor old creature, and their own father as 
ought to take their part!. I tell you, it's that 
woman as die's a^an^ing on with ; and they'll 
be robbed and rained, my pretty dears, my Bes- 
sie's children I and she'll hfive it all, that wretch ! 
I'd kill her, I'd strangle her, Td murder her, if 
it was me I". 

Mrs. Fennell* eyes were blood-shot, and roll- 
ed in their sockets wildly— her head shook with 
palsied rage — ^her roice stammered and stagger- 
ed — and she lifted her poor old lean hands with 
wild, incoherent gestures. She was half-mad 
with passion und excitement She, who was 
so terribly in earnest, so eager in her insane 
desire to save him, was in reality the traitor whom 
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LOBt 10 fear ; anil Mr. BrQirnlow bod I praised. You miail your own business, and TO 
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ttreme age. When this 
I, Mr, Brownlow left the 
to Nancy to follow him, 
did with gradually-riainB 
1 Indeed her turn hod 
it take her apart, as she 
hod hoped and supposed, to hoTC b desperate pas- 
sage of arms. He turned round on the stair, 
though the landlady Blood below within hearinfi 
ready to open the door, and spoke to her calmly 
and coldly. ''Ilns she been longlika this?" he 
said, and looked Nancy so steadily in the face 
that, {qt the first time, she was discoinBted, and 
lost alt clue to his mcanitig. She stood and 
stared at him for a minute, not knowing what to 
say, 

" Hos she been long like this ?" Mr. Brown- 
low repeated a little sharply. " I must see after 
a doctor at once. How long has it lasted? 1 
suppose no one can tell but you ? " 

"It's lasted — but I don't know, air," said 
Nan^, " I don't know I lennldn't sav, asit tyas 
nothing the matter witli her head. She thinks 
as there's a foundation. It's her notion aa I've 

"That will do," said Mr. Brownlow; ■' I 
ha>e no curiosity about yonr friends. It is yoar 
mistress's health I am thinking of. I will call 
on Dr. Bayley as I go back; and jon will see 
that she is kept qniet, and has every attention. 
I am grieved lo aes her in such an excited state. 
And, by the way, yon will have the goodness not 
to leave her again. If your friends require yout 
visits, let me know, and I will send a nurse. 
If it has been neglect that has brought this on, 
you may be sore it will tell on yourself after- 
ward," Mr. Brownlow added, as he went out. 
All this was said in the presence of the mistres! 
of the house, who heard and enjoyed it. And 
he went away without another look at her, with- 
out another word, without praying for her silence, 
or pleading with her for her secret, as she had ex. 
peeled. Nancy was confounded, notwithstanding 
all hor knowledge. She stood and stared after 
him with a sinking heart, wondering if there 
were circumstances she did not know, which 
hold him harmless, and whether after all it had 
been wise of lier to attach herself to the cause 
of his adversaries. She was disappointed with 
the effect she bad prodneed — disappointed of 
the passage of arms she had expected, and tho 
keen cross-examination which she had been pro- 
pared to baffle. She looked so blank that the 
landlady, looking on, fell that she too could ven- 
ture on a passing arrow. 

" You'll take my word another time, Nancy," 
she said. "I told yon as it wosshameful neglect 
to KO and leave her alt by herself, and her so old 
and weakly, poor soul ! Yon don't mind the 
likes of us, but you'll have to mind what yonr 
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nl this trying moment, and comforted her a. little. 
On the one side the comfortable lodge, and an 
easy life, and the prospect of nnhounded tyran- 
ny over a new possessor, who shonld owe every 
thing to her; but, on the other side, dismissal 
from her present post, which was not unprofitable, 
an end of her good wages and all her consolatioiui. 
Nancy drew her breath hard at the contrast; 
the risk seemed to hor OS great altnost as the hope. 
Mr. Brownlow lefl the door composed and 
serious, as a man does who has just been in the 
presence of severe perhaps fatal illoess, and ho 
went to Dr. Bayley, and told that gentleman 
that iiis moibar-in-kw's brain was, ho feared, 
giving way, and begged him to see her immedi- 
ately ; and then he went to the office, grave and 
silent, wiihout a louch of apparent 
When he got there, he stopped in 1 
fice, and called Powys into his own room. " wo 
have nol seen you at Brownlows for B long 
time," he said. "Jack has some young fellows 
with him shooting. Yon bod better take n 
week's holiday, and come up with me lo-night. 
I shall make it all right with WrinkeH. Too 
can go home and get your bag before the dog~ 

He said this quickly, wiiboal any pause for 
consideration, as if be had been giving instruc- 
tions abimt some deed drawing out ; and it was 
some time before Powys realized the prospect of 
paradise Ihns opening before him. " I, sir — do 
you mean me?" he cried, in his amaxeinent- 
" To-night?" And Mr. Brownlow appeared to hi* 
clerk as if ho had been an angel from heayen, 

"Yes," he said, with a smile," to-night. I 
suppose you can do it ? You do not want mncU 
preparation for pleasure at your age." 

Then poor Powys suddenly turned very paie. 
Out of the first glow of delight be sank into de. 
apondency. " I don't know, sir — if yon moy 
have forgotten — what I once said to yon — about 
— about my folly," faltered the yonng man, no: 
daring to look into his employer's face. 

"About — ?"Baid Mr. Brownlow; and then fae 
made as thon|;li he suddenly recollected, and 
laughed. " Oh, yes, I remember," he said, 
"I snppose alt young men are fools sometimes 
in that respect. But I don't ace it is any buu- 
neas of mine. You can settle it between jotL 
Be ready for me at six o'clock." 

And thus it was all arranged. Powys went 
out to get his things, not knowing whoiher bo 
walked or flew, in auch a sudden amaze of de- 
light as few men ever experience ; and when ho 
was gone Mr. Brownlow put down his ashy face 
into his clasped hands. Heaven 1 had it come 
to this? At the last moment, when the shore 
was so reor, the tempest well-nigh spent, deliver- 
ance at hand, was there no resource but this, no 
escape ? All his precnutiona vain, his wiles, his 
Btrn;:g1c of conscience ! His face was liko that 
of 11 Jcfld inun ns he sat hy himself nnd realized 
what hud liapponfld. Why could nol he fly to 
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the end of earth, anu escape the Nemesis ? Was 
there nothing for it but, like that other wretch- 
ed father, to sacrifice his spotless child ? 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

ONLT MB. BROWKLOW*S CLERK. 

There was a pleasant bustle about the house 
that evening when the dog-cart drove up. The 
sportsmen had been late of getting in, and no- 
body as yet had gone to dress ; the door was 
open, and in the hall and about the broad door- 
steps pretty groups were lingering. Sara and 
her friends on their way up stairs had encoun- 
tered the gentlemen, fresh from their sport, 
some of whom had no doubt strayed to the 
sideboard, which was visible through the open 
door of the dining-room ; but the younger ones 
were about the hall in their shooting-dresses 
talking to the girls and giving an account of 
themselves. There was about them all that 
sense of being too late, and having no right to 
be there, which gives a zest to such stolen mo- 
ments. The men were tired with their day's 
work, and, for that matter, the ladies too, who, 
after the monotony of the afternoon and their 
cup of tea, wanted a little amusement ; and 
there was a sound of talk and of laughter and 
pleasant voices, which could be heard half-way 
down the avenue. They had all been living 
under the same roof for some days at least, and 
people get to know each other intimately under 
such circumstances. This was the scene upon 
which young Powys, still bcwildci-ed with de- 
light, alighted suddenly, feeling as if he had 
fallen from the clouds. He jumped down with 
a light heart into the bright reflection of the 
lamp which fell over the steps, but somehow 
his heart turned like a piece of lead within his 
heart the moment his foot touched the flags. It 
grew like a stone within him without any rea- 
son, and he did not know why. Nobody knew 
him, it is true ; but he was not a shy boy to be 
distressed by that. He jumped down, and his 
position was changed. Between * him and Mr. 
Brownlow, who was so kind to him, and Jack, 
who was so hostile yet sympathetic, and Sara, 
whom he loved, there were unquestionable rela- 
tions. But when he heard the momentary 
pause that marked his appearance, the quick 
resuming of the talk with a certain interrogative 
tone, *' Who is he ?" the glance at him askance, 
the sudden conviction rushed into his mind 
that all the better-informed were saying, '^ It is 
only his clerk" — and it suddenly occurred to 
Powys that there existed no link of possible 
connection between himself and all those peo- 
ple. He knew nobody — he had no right to 
know any body among them. He was there 
only by Mr. Brownlow*s indiscreet favoritism, 
taken out of his own sphere. And thus he fell 
flat out of his foolish elysinm. Mr. Brownlow, 
too, felt it as he stepped out into the midst of 
them all; but his mind was preoccupied, and 
though it irritated, it did not move him. He 
looked round upon his guests, and he said, with 
a smile which was not of the roost agreeable 
kind, ** You will be late for dinner, young peo- 
ple, and I am as hungry as an ogre. I shan*t 
give you any grace. Sara, don*t you see Powys ? 



Willis, send Mr. Powys's things up to the green 
room beside mine. Come along, and I'll show 
you the way." 

To say Sara was not much startled would be 
untrue ; but she too had been aware of the un- 
comfortable . moment of surprisis and dismay 
among the assembled guests, and a certain fine 
instinct of natural courtesy which she possessed 
came to her aid. She made a step forward, 
though her cheeks were scarlet, and her heait 
beating loud, and held out her hand to the new 
visitor : " I am very glad to see you," she said. 
Not because she was ideally glad, so much as be- 
cause these were the first words that occurred 
to her. It was but a moment, and then Powys 
followed Mr. Brownlow up stairs. But when 
Sara turned round to her friends again she was 
unqucstionablv agitated, and it appeared to her 
that every body perceived she was so. " JIow 
cross your papa looks," said one of them ; *' is 
he angi'y ? — what hare we done ?" And then 
the clock struck seven. " Oh, what a shame to 
be so lat6 1 we ought all to have been ready. No 
wonder Mr. Brownlow is cross," said another; 
and they all fiuttered away like a flock of doves, 
flying up the staircase. Then the young men 
marched off too, and the pretty scene was sud- 
denly obliterated, and nothing left but the bare 
walls, and Willis the butler grfively superin- 
tending his subordinates as they gave the finish- 
ing touches to the dinner-table. The greater 
part of the company forgot all about this little 
scene before five minutes had elapsed, but there 
were two or three who did not forget. These 
were Powys, firat of all, who was tingling to the 
ends of his fingers with Sara's words and the 
momentary touch of her little hand. It was 
but natural, remembering how they parted, that 
he should find a special meaning in what she 
said, and he had no way of knowing that his 
arrival was totally unexpected, and that she 
was taken by surprise. And as for Sara her- 
self, her heart flattered strangely under the 
pretty white dress which was being put on. 
Madlle. Angelique could not make out what 
it was that made her mistress so hard to man- 
age. She would not keep still as a lady ought 
when she is getting dressed. She made such 
abrupt movements as to snatch her long bright 
locks out of Angeliquc's hands, and quite inter- 
fere with the management of her ribbons. She 
too had begun to recollect what were the last 
words Powys had addressed to her. And she 
to say she was glad to see him! Mr. Brown- 
low had himself inducted his clerk into the 
green room, next door to his own, which was 
one of the best rooms in the house; and his 
thoughts would not bear talking of. They were 
inarticulate, though their name was legion; 
they seemed to buzz about him as he made his 
rapid toilette, so that he almost thought they 
must make themselves heard through the wall. 
Things had come to a desperate pass, and there 
was no time to be biased by thoughts. He 
had dressed in a few minutes, and then he went 
to his daughter. Sara at the best of times was 
not so rapid. She was still in her dressing-gown 
at that moment with her hair in Angelique's 
hands, and it was too late to send the maid 
away. 

** Sara," said Mr. Brownlow, very tersely, 
"you will take care that young Powys is not 
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Mind thai you ntranga hniisi-. When her TnlliErs glnnce became ur- 
gaat nbe Kitilvd n frienil to her aid — a joang 
" Shall he lake mo in ?" saiJ Srtb, with a, womnn uf a, leiriceaUc age, nol joiing and dm 
Hidden liltlo outbrcnk of indignatiuo which did old— who happened lo be good-anlanid as wbII. 
her (B>od. " I supjioBe you do not mean Ihnt?" "He is a friend of papa's," she said — "n great 
"I Bta Bpeaking in camcll," sud Mr. Brown- friend, bill he knows nobody." And, strength- 
low, with lome offense. "1 have pnl him in ened by this companionship, she Tcnlnred tn 
ll)o crecii room. Recollect that I think nothing draw near the man who, in that rcry room, SM 
in the hoata too good for this vonnR man — fur from that very spot, had told her be lored 
nothing. I hope yon will recollect what I SHf." i her. He was looking at a picture — tb« sane 
" Nothing ?'' >aid Snra, with a little auiprise ; j picture of the woman holding ont bread to the 
111 then the instinet of miachicf relumed to licr, . beggar — and he was ihinking. Should be erer 
she added, demurclf, "that is going a haye that bread? — was it poisible? or only a 
way." mockeij of imagination ? As Sara approached 

[I is going a very long way — as far as a him the memory of ihat other iicene came orer 
can go," said Mr. Brownlow, with a eigh her so strongly, and her bean began to beat k> 
— "farther than most men wonld go." And j loudly, that she could scarcely hear her»lf 
then be went nwny. As for Sara, her very ears speaking. "1 want to introduce yon to my 
thrilled with the signiHcanm of his lone. It friend Miss Ellerslie," she said. " Mr. Powji, 
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id her into lusr senses when perhaps she 
might have been cxeased for being partly out '' 
them, If she was kind to Fowys — as kind 
her fallicr's orders required — what could ho 
think ? Wonld he remember what he had ven- 
Inred to say ? Wonld ho think she was giving 
hiin "enconrngement?" Notwitlistanding Ibis 
perplexity sbo allowed Angeliquo to dretis her 
very nicely with her favorite blue ribbons and 
ornaments ; and when she set out to go dowr 
Eliiirs, perhaps there was a tiltlo touch of Ipbi 
geiiia in her air; but the martyrdom was not Ii 
cat! disagreeable. He was in the drawiag-rooi] 
when she wont in. lie was in a comer looking 
at photographs, which is the general fate of a 
poor man in it lar;^ party who knows nobody. 
Snra bad a little discusaion with herself whether 
it was her dnty to go at once to Fowys and lake 
him under her protection. But when she looked 
at him — as she mnnagcd to do, so lo speak, with- 
ont looking — it bOEamo apparent to her that the 
young Canadian was too much a man lo he 
treatod with any such condescension ; he was 
very hnmble, very much awaro that bis pre- 
sumption in lifting his eyes to tlie height on 
which she sat was unpardonable; but still, if 
abe had gone lo him and devoted herself lo ht» 
amusement, there is no telling what the results 
might havD been. He was not one to lake it 
meekly. The room gradually (illcd and grew a 
protiv sight as Sara mode these rofleciions. 
The Indies came down like butterflies, irnnslnled 
of their warm close morning- dresses into 
ids of Tupoty white and roey color and 
iklus of ornament like evening dew ; and the 
tsmen in their knickerbockers bad melted 
_ spotioss black figures, relieved with patches 
.apol1c49 white, as is the use of gentlemen. 
' talk scarcely began again with its former 
'■ for the moment before dinner is a grim 
especially when men have been out nil 
are hnngry. Accordingly, the black 
i^ massed themselves well up alioiit Ihe 
■jilace, and murmured throagh their beards 
.jb scraps of intelligence as suit the masculine 
ipaultv 1 while the ladies settled all round like 
_lwor bordon, more patient and more smiling, 
Noboily took any particnlar notice of Powys in 
his comer, except, indeed, Mr. Brownlow, wlio 
llood verv upright by the mantle-piece and did 
pt sneall, but looked at Sara, sternly na she 
iglil, and then at the stranger. It was a 
inuit position for the young mistress of the 



&Iary — yon will take lier in to dinner." And 
then she came to a dead stop, hreaihlees with 
coufnsinn. As for poor Ponys, he made his 
new nequninlnnce a bow, and vcrj' nearly Innied 
liis bock npon her, not sceiag her for the dandc 
in bis eyes. This was aboui all ihe inlGTConrse 
that passed between the m, until, for one minnte, 
and one only, after dinner, when he found him- 
self by accident close lo Sara's chair. He stood 
behind her, lingering, scarcely teeing her, Ibr 
she was almost hidden by the high back of the 
cliau-, yet feeling her all round him in the Verr 
air, and melted, poor fellow, into the langnor ot 
a sweet despair. It was dci-i'nlr, but yet it iru 
sweet, for was bo not tliere bc^iile herT' and 
though his love was imjiotsiblo, at be Miid lo 
himself, still there are impossibilities, which RFC 
more dear than any thing that can be compassed 
by man. As ho stood, not venturing to say any 
thing— not knowing, indeed, what lo say^ — Sara 
suddenly turned round and discovered bim. 
She looked np, and neither did she say any 
thing ; but when their eyes met, a sudden vit*- 
lent scorching blush flashed over her face. Was 
it unger, indignation, displeasure? He conld 
not tell — but one thing was vciy clear, tbat it 
was recollection. She bad not forgotten his 
wild words any more than he had. They were 
tingling in her ears as in hie, and she did not 
look at him with the steady look of indignation 
putting bim down. On Iho contrary, it wb» 
her eyes which sank before his, though she did 
not immediately turn away ber face. Thntwa* 
all — and no rational human creatore coiddhavc 
said it meant any thing; but yet wbGn it cams 
to be Powys'a fate to address himself once more 
to the photographs, he did so with the blood 
coar^ng through all bis veins, end his life as it 
were quickened wiihin him. The other people 
with whom she was inttmale, who were free lo 
crowd around her, tu talk to her, lo occupy her 
1 yet nelblng to her in compnii- 
with what he was. Between Ibese two 
there was a consciouencBS that existed between 
no other tivo in the party, friendly and well- 
acqnainled as they all were. The Canadian 
— -'- ---■- u. state of mind that this one point 
ing made every thing else compara- 
tively unimportant. His companion al dinner 
had been kind and bad talked to him ; but after 
dinner, when iho ladies left, the men had snub- 
bed the intruder- Those who were near bim 
had rnsbcd into talk about people and places of 
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"whom he had no knowledge, as ill-bred persons 
are apt to do — and he had not found it pleas- 
ant. They had made him feel that his position 
was an anomalous one, and the backwoodsman 
had longed in his heart to show his sense of 
their rudeness and get up and go away. But 
after he had seen Sara*s blush, he forgot all 
about the young fellows and their impertinence. 
He was at the time of life when such a thing 
can happen. He was for the moment quite 
content with the photogri^hs, though he had 
not an idea what they were like. He was not 
hoping any thing, nor planning any thing, nor 
believing that any thing could come of it. He 
was slightly delirious, and did not know what 
he was about — that was all. 

" Are you fond of this sort of thing ?" Mr. 
Brownlow said, coming up. Mr. Brownlow 
paid him an uneasy sort of attention, which 
made Powys more uncomfortable than the neg- 
lect of the others, for it implied that his host 
knew he was being neglected and wanted to 
make it up to him ; " but then you should have 
seen all jthese places before yon can care for 
them. And you have never been abroad.*' 

''No, except on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic,*' said Powys, with colonial pride ; *' and you 
don't seem to think any thing of that." 

"Ah, yes, Canada," said Mr. Brownlow; 
and then he was so anxious to keep his young 
visitor in good-humor that he began to talk sol- 
idly and heavily of Canada and its resources 
and future prospects. Mr. Brownlow was dis- 
trait, and not very well informed, and Powys 
had not the heart to laugh at Sara's father even 
when he made mistakes, so that the conversa- 
tion was not very lively between them. This, 
however, was all the amusement the stranger 
got on his first evening at Brownlows. The 
proposal to go there had thrown him into a kind 
of ecstasy, but this was all the result When he 
got into' his own room at night and thought it 
all over, an impulse of good sense came to his 
aid. It was follv. In the office at Masterton 
he was in his fit place, and nobody could object 
to him ; but this was not his fit place. It might 
be uncivil and bad manners on their part to 
make him feel it, but yet the party at Brown- 
lows was right. He had nothing to do there. 
If he could think that Miss Brownlow's heart 
had softened a little toward him, it was his 
duty all the more to deny himself and take him- 
self out of her way. What had love to do be- 
tween her and him ? It was monstrous — ^not to 
be thonght of. He had been insane when he 
came, but to-morrow he would go back, and 
make a stern end of all those dreams. These 
were Fowys's thoughts within himself. But 
there was a conversation going on about him 
down stairs of a very different kind. 

When the company had all retired. Jack de-' 
tained his father and his uster to speak to them. 
Jack was highly uncomfortable in his mindhim- 
^}f, and naturally he was in a very rampant 
state of virtue. He could not endure that other 
people should have their cakes and ale ; and he 
did not like his father's looks nor Sara's, and 
felt as if the honor of his house was menaced 
somehow. He took Sara's candle from her 
after his father had lighted it, and set it down 
on the table. "The nuisance of having all 
these people," said Jack, "is, that one never 



has a moment to one's self, and I want to speak 
to you. I don't mean to say any thing against 
Powys, sir — nobody knows any thing about him. 
Has he told you what he said to Sara when he 
was last here ?" 

" Jack ! how dare you ?" said Sara, turning 
on her brother ; but Jack took no notice of her 
beautiful blazing eyes. 

" Did he tell you, that you are so well in- 
formed ?" said Mr. Brownlow. If either of his 
children had been cool enough to observe it, 
they would have perceived that he was too quiet, 
and that his calm was unnatural ; but they sus- 
pected nothing, and consequently they did not 
observe. 

" He told me enough to make me understand," 
said Jack ; " and I dare say you've forgotten 
how young men think, and don't suppose it's of 
any consequence. Sara knows. If it was a 
mere nothing, I should not take the trouble," * 
added the exemplary brother; "but, in the cir- 
cumstances, it's my .duty to interfere. After 
what he said, when you bring him here again it 
is giving him license to speak ; it is giving him 
a kind of tacit consent. She knows," said Jack, 
pointing to his sister, who confronted him, 
growing pale and growing scarlet. "It's as 
good as saying you will back him out; and, 
good heavens, when you consider who he 



" Do you know who he is ?'* said Mr. Brown- 
low. He was very hard put to it for that mo- 
ment, and it actually occurred to him to de- 
liver himself of his secret, and throw his burden 
on their shoulders — the two who, in their igno- 
rance, were thus pujtting the last touch of exas- 
peration to his ordeal. He realized the blank 
amazement with which they would turn to him, 
the indignation, the — Ah, but he could not 
go any farther. What would have succeed- 
ed to the first shock of the news he dared not 
anticipate — beggary probably, and utter surren- 
der of every thing ; therefore Mr. Brownlow 
held his peace. 

"I know he is in the office at Masterton,** 
said Jack — "I know he is your clerk, and I 
don't suppose he is a prince in disguise. If 
he is honest, and is who he professes to be — I 
beg your pardon, sir, for saying so — but he 
ought not to be brought into my sister's society, 
and he has no business to be here.** 

"Papa!" cried Sara, breathless, "order him 
to be quiet I Is it supposed that I can't see any 
one without being in danger of — of — that any 
man whom papa chooses to bring is to be kept 
away for me ? I wonder what yon think of me ? 
We 'girls are not such wretched creatures, I can 
tell yon ; nor so easily led ; nor so wicked and 
proud — ^nor — Papa! stop this immediately, 
and let Jack mind his own affairs." 

"I have just one word to say. Jack, ** said Mr. 
Brownlow, — "my darling, he quiet — never 
mind; — Powys is more important to me than 
if he were a prince in disguise. I know who 
he is. I have told your sister that I think noth- 
ing in this house too good for him. He is my 
clerk, and yon think he is not as good as you 
are; but he is very impoitant to me. I give 
you this explanation, not because I think you 
have any right to it, after your own proceedings. 
And as for yon, my dear child,** he added, put- 
ting his arm round her, with an involuntary 
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Dicllioi; of Ilia heart, " mj pretty Snra 1 vou are 

onlj 10 do what yonr hoftrt augpeais, my dar- 

I once asked a Htcrifice of jon, bat I 

not tlie heart now. If jour heart goes 

way, ii will be jmtico. Ym, juaiicc. I 

low you don't understand me ; but if not, Sara, 

will not iDterTere with you. Toa are to ilo 

^jnording ti) your own heart." 

"Fapa!" mid Sara, clincing to him, awed 
-^ melted and astonished by ilto cmotii>n in 

"Y™," Mr. Brownlow repealed, taking her 
face in his hands, and klaeine it. If he had 
^<yen a sofl-hcarled man he would have been 
weeping, but thero was eometliiiig in liii look 
sayond tears. " It will be just, and Ihe best 
«ay — bat only if It's after your own heart. And 
I Vsow yoD don't nndcrstond ne. Yuo'U never 
.adcrsCiind tne, if all goes well ; but all tiie same, 
.•flncmber what I say." 

Asd then ho took np the candle which Jitck 
Und taken out of Sara's hand. "Ngtct under- 
wand mo — never, if all goes well," ha mattered 
to himself. He was strained to Che last point, 
and ho eouiil not bear any more. Before his 
children had recovered from their amnzo he had 
gone away, not eo much aa looking at them 
again. They micht talk or speculate as they 
would ; lie cotttd bear no more. 

Jnck and Sara looked in each other's faces as 
'xe disappeared. They were both startled, but 
in a different way. Was he mad ? his son 
thought ; and Joe!: grew pale over the possihil- 
jty: hut as for Sara, her life was bound up in 
it. It wna not the blank of dismay and wonder 
that moved her. She did not speculate on 
what her father meant hj juaitce. Something 
else stirred in her heart and veins, Aa for Jnck, 
he was thnnderstmck. "He must be going 
.-nad I" he said. "For henvcn's sake, ^aro, 
dun't give any weight to these delusions; he 
ann't be in his right mind." 

"Do you mean papa?" said Sam, stamping 
□er foot in indignation ; "he is a great deal 
wiser than you will ever ho. Jac£, I don't know 
what yon mean ; it moat be because you arc 
wicked yonrself that you think every body else 
is going wrong ; but yon shell not speak ao lo 

" Tes i I sea yon are going to make a fool of 
yonraolf," aaid Jack, jo his superiority. "Ton 
lire shutting your eyes nnd taking your own way. 
When jou come to a downfall yon will remem- 
ber whnl I aay. You are trying to make n Fool 
of him, bat you won't sncceed— mind I tell you, 
you won't succeed. Ha knows what he is about 
loo well for thai." 
I " If it is Mr. Powya you are speaking of-—" 
B^d Sara ; but she paused, far the name belray- 
Bd her joroohon' — betrayed her even to heraelf, 
rfiringing the color to her cheeks and a gleam to 
liar eyes. Then she made believe as if she 
scorned to sny more, and held bar little head 
high with lofiy contempt, and lighted her can- 
dle. "I am ante wa should not agree on that 
subject, and it ia better we should not try," said 
Sara, and followed her father loftily up stairs, 
leaving Jock discomfited, with the feeling of a 
prophet to whom nobody would listen. He said 
to himself ho knew how it would be— his father 
■ got Borne wild idea in his head ! and Sura 
as headstrong and fanciful la ever girl was. 



and would mah lo her own destracUon. Jack 
went out with this sense of approaching cnlamliy 
in his mind, and lifted his cifor, and t^xA ■ 
turn down the avenue as far as iho gate, wliere 
he could see ^e light inMn. Preston's wiadow. 
It seemed lo him that the world was losing iit 
balance — that only ho saw how badly Ibingi 
were turning, and nobody would listen to hisf. 
And, sttangelv enough, his father's conduct 
seemed so mad to him altogether that his mind 
did not fix on the maddest word of it— tlio word 
which by this lime had got into Sara's head, nnd 
was driving her half wild with wonder. Jus- 
tice 1 What did it mean? Snm was thinking 
in her agitation : but Jack, taking things in gen- 
eral na at their worst, passed over that particular. 
And thns they all separated and went to bed, as 
was lo ba supposed, in the most natural and 
seemly way. People slept well at Brownlowi 
in general, the air being so good, and all the in- 
fluences so heslihfal, after these long days oul-of^ 
doors; and nobody was thewiser for it if " thefon^- 
ily" were any way disturbed among iheraselvei. 

As for Mr. Brownlow, he threw himself down 
on his bed in a certain lull of despair. He was 
dead tired. It was pitiful to see him thns worn 
out, with too little hope lo make any exertion, 
driven to hia last resource, thinking of nothing 
but of how lo forget it all for a little and gel it 
out of hia mind. He tried to sleep and to bO stilly 
and when be found he could nnt sleep, got np 
again and took some brandy— a large fiery dose 
— to keep his thoughts away. He had ihougtil 
so mnch that now he loathed Ibtuking. If ho 
could but go on and let forlane bring him vibat 
it might ; if he could but fall asleep— asleep, anil 
not wake again till nil waa crer— not awake aEoin 
nt all for that matter. There was nothing so de- 
lighlfnl in the world that he shoold wisb rtty 
much to wake again. Not that the faintest idea 
of pntlinR an end to liimaelf ever crossed bii 
mind. lie was only sick of it all, tired to death, 
disgusted with every thing — hia own actions, nnd 
the fiivolity and fully of others who inierferad 
with his Bchemee, and the right ibat stood to lits 
way, and the wrong that he was trying to do. 
At that moment he had not Heart enough to go 
on with any thing. Such moments of dii^st 
come even to those who are the most enei^lie 
and ready. He seemed to have thrown the 
guidance of affairs out of his hands, and be tmst- 
ing to mere blind chance — if any thing is rolcd 
by chance. If this boy and girl should Inee^ if 
they should say to each other certain foolisll 
words, if they shonld be itliots enough, the one 
and the other, as to commit themsclvee, and 
pledge their Uvea to an act of the maddest al>- 
surdity, not unmixed with witkedness — for it 
would be wicked of Powys, poor as he was, and 
burdened as he was, to aak Sara to many him, 
audit wonldbe insanity on her part to consent — 
if this mad climax sliould arrive, then a kind of 
sntvation in ruin, a kind of justice in wrong, 
would be wrought. And lo this chance Mr. 
Brownlow, after all his plans and schemes, attec 
all bia thought and the time he bad spent in 
considering every thing, had come aa Ihe sola 
solution of his difficulties. He had abdicated, 
as it were, the throne of reason, ond left himself 
to chance and the decision of two ignoranl chil- 
dren. What wind might veer their uncertain 
intentions, or sudden impnlae change iliem, ha 
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couU not tell. He could not influence them 
more, could not guide them any farther. What 
could he do but sleep ? Oh, that he could have 
bat slept, and let the crisis accomplish itself and 
all be over ! Then he put out his light and threw 
iiimself upon his bed, and courted slumber like a 
lover. It was the only one thing in the world 
Mr. Brownlow could now do, having transferred, 
as it were, the responsibility and the power .of 
action into other hands. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



AN IMPOSTOR. 



Next morning Powys was up early, with his 
wise resolution very strong in bis mind. He 
seemed to see the folly of it all more clearly in 
the morning light. Such a thing might bo pos- 
sible in Canada ; but in this conventional arti- 
ficial existence there were a hundred things 
more important than love or happiness. Even 
that, too, he felt was an artificial way of looking at 
it ; for, after all, let the laws of existence bo ever 
80 simple, a man who has already a family to 
support, and very little to do it on, is mad, and 
worse than mad, if he trios to drag a girl down 
into the gulf of poverty with him. And as for 
Sara having enough for both, Powys himself 
was not sufficiently unconventional and simple- 
minded to take up that idea. Accordingly he 
felt that the only thing to do was to go away ; 
he had been crazy to think of any thing else, but 
now his sanitv bad returned to him. He was 
one of the earliest of the party down stairs, and 
he did not feel himself so much out of place at 
the breakfast-table; and when the young men 
went out. Jack, by way of keeping the dangerous 
visitor out of his sister's way, condescended to 
bo civil, and invited him. to join the shooting, 
party. Pow}'s declined the invitation. " I am 
going to the office with Mr. Brownlow, " he said, 
a decision which was much more satisfactory to 
Jack. 

''Oh, I thought you had come for a few 
days," said Jack. "I beg your pardon; not 
that the sport is much to offer any one— the 
birds are getting scarce ; but 1 thought you had 
come for some days." 

**No, I am going back to-day,'* said Powys, 
not without a strangled inaudible sigh ; for the 
sight of the dogs and the guns went to his heart a 
little, notwithstanding his love and despair. And 
Jack's conscience pricked him that he did not 
ptit in a word of remonstrance. He knew well 
enough that Powys had not meant to go away, 
and he felt a certain compunction and even 
sympathy. But he reflected that, after all, it 
was far best for himself that every pretension 
should be checked in the bud. Powys stood on 
the steps looking after them as they went away ; 
and it can not be denied that his feelings were 
dreary. It seemed hard to be obliged to deny 
Iiimself every thing, not happiness alone, but 
even a little innocent amusement, such as re- 
minded him of the freedom of his youth. He 
was too manly to grumble, but yet he felt it, and 
could not deny himself the pleasure of wondering 
how " these fellows" would like the prairies, and 
whether they would disperse in doublC'-quick 



time if a bear or a pack of wolves came down upon 
them in place of their innocent partridges. No 
doubt '* these fellows" would have stood the trial 
extremely well, and at another moment Powys 
would not have doubted that ; but in the mean 
time a little sneer was a comfort to him. The 
dog-cart came up as he waited, and Mr. Brown- 
low made his appearance in his careful morning- 
dress, perfectly calm, composed, and steady as 
usual — ^a man whose very looks gave consolation 
to a client in trouble. But yet the lines of his 
face were a little haggard, if there had been any 
body there with eyea to see. ** What, Powys P 
he said, ** not gone with the others ?" He said 
it with a smile, and yet it raised a commotion in 
his mind. If he liad not gone with the others, 
Mr. Brownlow naturally concluded it must be 
for Sara's sake, and that the crisis was very 
near at hand. 

"No, sir," said Powys; ** in fact I thought 
of going in with you to the office, if you will 
take me. It is the Attest place for me. " 

Then it occurred to Mr. Brownlow that the 
young man had spoken and had been rejected, 
and the thought thrilled him through and 
through, but still he tried to make light of it. 
" Nonsense," he said ; " I did not bring you up 
last night to take you down this morning. You 
want a holiday. Don't* set up having an old 
head on young shoulders, but stay and enjoy 
yourself. I don't want you at the office to- 
day." 

"If an old head means a wise one, I can't 
much boast of that," said Powys ; and then he 
saw Sara standing in the door- way of the dining- 
room looking at him, and his heart melted with- 
in him. One more day! he would not say a 
word, not a word, however he might be tempt- 
ed ; and what harm could it do any one ? "I 
think I ought to go," he added, faintly ; but the 
resolution had melted out of his words. 

"Nonsense!" said Mr. Brownlow, from the 
dog-cart, and he waved his hand, and the mare 
set off at her usual pace down the avenue, wait- 
ing for no one. And Powys was left alone 
standing on the steps. The young men had 
gone who might have been in the way, and the 
ladies had already dispersed from the breakfast-ta- 
ble, some to the morning-room on the other side of 
the hall, some up stairs for their hats and cloaks, 
before straying out on their morning perambula- 
tions. And Sara, who had her housekeeping to 
do, save the mark I was the only creature visible 
to whom ho turned as her father drove away. 
Courtesy required (so she said to herself) that 
she should go forward into the hall a step or 
two, and say something good-natured to him. 
" If you are not of Jack's party," she said, "you 
must go and help to amuse the people who are 
staying at home ; unless you want to write or 
do any thing, Mr. Powys. The library is on 
that side ; shall I show you the way ?" 

And a minute after he found himself follow- 
ing her into the room, which was the first room 
he had ever been in at Brownlows. It was fool- 
ish of Sara — it was a little like the way in which 
she had treated him before. Her own heart was 
beating more quickly than usual, and yet she was 
chiefly curious to know what he would do, what he 
would say. There was something of the eager- 
ness of an experiment in her mind, although she 
bad found it very serious after ho left her the last 
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Ill any iLiog but amusing uD l)ic previous Then be f^Ucil it up corofullyunil put it iiiloan 

%ht. cDvclo]ic, nnd addressed it lo Mr. Brvwnloir, 

"Thaaki," said poor Poirys. wlioso hewl vras leatiug it wltb tbe handle of papers on hUmt- 

lamitif: round and ivund; "I oo^jht lo liaie plover's writing-tablo. When lie hod nOXHO!- 

DDDO lo Che oSlco. 1 am better tliera iIibo plished this he sal fur some time irresolute. 




IctnpUting his packet on tba tnlile, nud ponder- 

I," laid ini; whAE should (bilotr. Ba hail put ic to (be 

[ touL-h to win or lose, bat in the mean time nh>l 

lie 10 do? ^e had said he nouldfindthvin 

, itairs. She hod implied that he woald be 

tortnring him, playiug with ^oxpeetpd tliere; nnd to spend ihe day beside hot 

iking her half-cmol, balf-rash ciiperi- would have been a kind of heaven to him ; hai 

"You should not say so," he said, with that wis a paradisB which ha had himself for- 

yon know better. You should ' felted. He conld not be in her company now 

' " ' " ■' might. Ilebad " 



" Til at is not very complimentary 
Soto, with a littlo DBrvons laugh. 

And then be tumed and looked at her, Sti 
was makiag a fool of bim, as Jack would hai 

■ ■ She 






ihemence- 

leinpt mo to beliave like 
I mn ready enough to do it. If I wure 
I idiot I should never bave come here 

" Not when my father brought yOQ ?'' aoid 
Sant — "not whon I — but I think yon are rude, 
Mr. Powys; I will leore you to wriia jour let- 
ter, and when yon have finished you will Hnd 
us all up stairs." 

Willi that she vanished, loaving the young 
man in nich acunfusioDof mind as words would 
ill describe. He was nngry, Itumiliotcd, vexed 
with himself, rapt into a kind of ecstasy. He 
dill not know if be waa moat wretched or hnppy. 
Eveiy tiling fbrbnde him saying auothoi- word 
10 her ; and yet bad nolher father brought him, 
ta she said? was not she herself surrounding 
him with subtle sweet temptation ? He threw 
liimBcif down in a ehalr and tried to think. 
WhcB that would Dot do, he got up and began 
to pace about the room. Then he rushed sud- 
denly to tbe door, not to fly away from tbe place, 
or to throw himself at Sara's feet, as might have 
been supposed. What ha did was to miike a 
wild dash at his trareling-bag, which had been 
pocked and brought into the halL It was still 
standing there, n nonnment of his irresolmion. 
He plunged at it, seized it, carried it into the li- 
brory, and Ihero unpacked it again witb Bervona 
vehemence. Any one who shonid bare coma in 
and seen his collars and handkerchiefs scattered 
about on the floor would have thought Powys 
mad. But at length, when be had got to the 
bottom of the receptacle, bis object became ap- 
parent. From thence ha produced a bnndle of 
papers, j-ellow and worn, and tied up with a rib- 
bun. WhenhohaddisinteiTcil them, it was not 
without a blush, though there was nobody 
that be packed up every thing 



pacious truvoling-bag. He bad gone into Mr. turn any young n 



any otber 
had commiiied himself too deeply. He had i»- 
iraycd the «;crct which another man more reti- 
cent might liavo kept, undisclosed in words, snil 
it was impossible for him lobe with bersa another 
mighL Even she, though she had never mid a 
word to him that could 1^ construcil into eaeoui- 
agoment, except those half dozen words Bt itie 
library door, was different toward bim and oih- 
ermen. She whs conscionstoo; she remember-' 
od what bo had said, Ue and she could not he 
together without remembering it, withont cott;- 
iagoQ, arlicnlatcly or inarticulately, ibat brokel 
interview. Powys dill the only thing that Ifr 
mojtied to him lo do. He did not bound forth 
in iho iraek of the dog-cart, and follow it to 
Masterton, tbough that would not liave been 
difficult to him ; but ho went out into the park, 
and roamed all about iho house in wideuiDg 
circles, hearing sometimes the crack of the gnus 
to the distance, sometimes in alleys close it 
band the sound of voices, soiactimes catching, w 
he thought, the very rustle of Sara's dress. He 
avoided cbcm with much care nnd pains, juid 
yet he would have been glad to meal lien; 
glad to come upon the sbonting-party, ihough be 
kept far from the spot where he had bcnrd they 
were to meet some of the ladies and lunch. It 
was not for him to seek b place among theia. 
Thus he wandered aboni, not feeling forlorn or 
disconsDlale, as a man might be su]t]ioEed to do 
under such circumstances, but, on the canlraTTi 
Dxciied and hopeful, He bad set fortli what he 
felt was his best claim to consideration before 
her father. If Mr. Brownlow had not treated 
him with such inconceivable favor and indul' 
gence, lie never would have ventured upon this. 
sec, : But he had been favored, — he bad been enconr- 
aged. Grace had been shown to bim enongU to 



Brownlow's library beeanso Sara took him there, : 



n for it 



And a: 



withoutB thought of any thing lo do, but sudden- lay before Mr. Brownlow those distant problem- 



aricol claims lo gentility which were all tbe 
beritance he had, and to tell bim what was in 
s not a victim kept out of I'ar- 

_._ ... pilgrim of hope, keeping the 

his satisfaction, he made gales in sight, and feeling, pormittjnj; himself to 
feel, as if they might open any tnomcnt and he 
might be called in. 
While this was going on it happened to him, 



a was his work ready for hi 
^own in Mr. Brownlow's chair, and opened oi 
tlie papers before him, and read and arrnngad his mind. 
and laid them out in order. When ho had set- adi 
lied them according to his satisfaction, I 
another pause to think, and then began 
It was a letter which demanded thought; 
at teust it appeared so, for he wrote it hotly three 



ind tore it up each lima; and on as it happens so often, lo come direct in the w 



en, which v 



s ihc last, 






of the very meeting which he had so carefully 

iag avoided. Turning round the corner of a great 

trouble old jow, hanging rich with scarlet berries, he 

of it, came alt of a sudden, and without any wamin|i, 

linutes; 1 upon Sara herself, walking quickly from the vil- 

Poivys felt his hand trembling anil his brnin lage with a little basket in lier hand. IF it waa 

ibbing iviili ihe exertion when he had done difficult to meet her with a body-guard of Indioi 



the fourth 

slowly, pausing 

his n^ls. The lotter which cost ai! tb 

was not very long. Judging by the 

any body might have written it ' " 
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In the shelter of her father's house, it may be 
supposed what it was to meet her in the silence, 
without another soul in sight, her face flaming 
with sudden recognition and confusion. Fowys 
stood still, and for a moment speculated wheth- 
er he should not fly ; but it was only that mo- 
ment of consideration that fled, and he found 
himself turning by her side, and taking her bas- 
ket from her hand. She was no more mbtress 
of the situation than he was : she was taken by 
surprise. The calm with which she had led the 
way into the library that morning, secure in her 
office of mistress of the house, had vanished away. 
She began hurriedly, eagerly, to say where she 
had been, and how it happened that she was re- 
turning alone. ** The rest went off to the rec- 
tory," she said. " Haveyou seen it ? I think it 
is such a pretty house. They went to see Fanny 
Hardcastle. Tou have met her — ^I know you 
have, or I would not have mentioned her," said 
Sara, with a breathless desire to hear, her own 
Toice, which was unlike her. The sound of it 
gave her a little courage, and perhaps if she 
spoke a little loud and fast, it might attract some 
stray member of the party who might be wan- 
dering near. But no one came; and there 
ivere the two together, alone, in the position 
of all others most difficult in the circumstances 
— ^the green, silent park around them, not an 
eye to see nor an ear to hear ; the red October 
sunshine slanting across their young figures, 
catching the ripple in Sara's hair as it had done 
that day, never to be forji^otten, on which he first 
saw her. This was how fate or fortune, or 
some good angel or some wicked fairy, defeated 
Powys's prudent intention of keeping out of 
harm's way. 

'' But I wonder you did not go with Jack,** 
Sara resumed. '*! should, if I had been you. 
Not that I should care to kill the poor birds— 
but it seems to come natural at this time of the 
year. Did you have much sport in Canada? 
or do you think it stupid when people talk to you 
of Canada ? Every body does, I know, as soon 
as they hear you have been there." 

*' You never could say anv thing that was stu- 
pid," said Fowys, and then he paused, for he did 
not mean to get upon dangerous ground — honest- 
ly, he did -not mean it, if circumstances had not 
been too strong for him. '' Canada is a kind 
of common ground," he said. <* It is a good thing 
to begin conversation on. It is not easy to ex- 
haust it ; but people are sadly ignorant," he add- 
ed, with lively colonial feeling. He was scornful, 
in short, of the ignorance he met with. Even 
Mr. Brownlow talked, he could not but recollect, 
like a charity-school boy on this subject, and he 
took refuge in his nationality as a ^nd c^ safe- 
guard. 

*' Yes, I know I am very ignorant," said Sara, 
with humility. ''Tell me about Canada. I 
should like to learn." 

These words shook Fowys sadly. It did not 
occur to him that she was as glad as he was to 
plunge into a foreign subject. There sounded 
something soft and confiding in the tone, and his 
heart gave a leap, as \t were, toward her. '' And I 
should like to teach you," he said, a little too 
warmly, and then stopped short, and then began 
hastily again. " Miss Brownlow, I think I will 
carry your basket home and leave you by yourself. 
1 can not be near without remembering things, 



and saying things. Pon*t despise me — I could 
nor bear to think you despised me." He said this 
with growing agitation, but he did not quicken 
his steps or make any attempt to leave her ; he 
only looked at her piteously, clasping the slen- 
der handle of her little basket in both his 
hands. 

** Why should I despise you, Mr. Fowys ? I 
don't like Americans," said Sara, demurely; 
'* but you are not American — you are English, 
like all the rest of us. Tell me about Niagara 
and the Indians, and the backwoods and the 
skating and the snow. You see I am not quite 
so ignorant. And then your little sisters and 
your mother, do they like being at home ? Tell 
me their names and how old they are," said 
Sara, herself becoming a little tremulous. '' I 
am fond of little girls." 

And then there ensued a breathless, tremen- 
dous pause. He would have fled if he could, 
but there was no possibility of flight ; and in 
a moment there flashed before him all the evi- 
dences of Mr. Brownlow's favor. Would ho re- 
fuse him this supreme gift and blessing? 
Why had he brought him here if ho would re- 
fuse him ? Thus Fowys broke down again, and 
finally. He poured out his heart, giving up all 
attempt at self-control when the tide had set in. 
He told how he had been keeping out of the way 
— the way of temptation. He described to her 
how he had been trying to command himself. 
He told her the ground she trod on was fairy- 
land ; the air she breathed musical and celestial ; 
the place she lived in, paradise ; that he hoped 
nothing, asked for nothing, but only to be allowed 
to tell her that she was — not an angel — for he 
was too much in earnest to think of hackneyed 
expressions — ^bnt the only creature in the world 
for whom he had either eyes or thoughts. All 
this poured upon Sara as she walked softly, with 
downcast eyes, along the grassy path. It poured 
upon her, a perfect flood of adulation, sweet 
flattery, folly, and delirium — ^insane and yet quite 
true. And she listened, and had not a word to 
say. Indeed he did not ask for a word ; he 
made her no petition ; he emptied out his 
heart before her like a libation poured to the 
gods ; and then suddenly became silent, tremu- 
lous, and hoarse as his passion worked itself out. 

It was all so sudden, and the passion was so 
real, that they were both rapt by it, and went 
on in the silence after he had ceased, without 
knowing, until the impetus and rush of the out- 
burst had in a measure worn out. Then Sara 
woke up. She had been quite quiet, pale, half 
frightened, wholly entranced. When she woke 
up she grew scarlet with sudden blushes ; and 
they both raised their eyes at the same moment 
and ibund that, unawares, they had come in 
sight of the house. Fowys fell back at the sight 
with a pang of dismay and consternation ; but it 
gave Sara courage. Thev were no longer entirely 
alone, and she regained her self-command. 

" Air. Fowys," she said, tremulotisly, " I don't 
know what to say to yon. I am not so good as 
that. I — I don't know what to say. You hare 
not asked me any thing. I — ^I have no answer 
to give." 

'' It is because I want to ask every thing," 
said poor Fowys; "but I know — I know you 
can have nothing to say." 

''Not now,** said Sara, under her breath; 
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and then she held ont her hand suddenly, per- 
haps only for her basket. There was nobody at 
the windows, heaven be praised, as she after- 
ward said to herself, but not until she had rush- 
ed up to her own room and pulled off that glove, 
and looked at it with scarlet cheeks, and put it 
stealthily away. No, thank heaven I even Ange- 
lique was at the other side of the house at a 
window which looked out upon the innocent 
shrubberies. Only the placid, silent house, blank 
and vacant, had been the witness. Wad it a 
seal of any thing, a pledge of any thing, or only 
a vague touch, for which she was not respon- 
sible, that had fallen upon Sara's glove ? 

Mr. Brownlow had gong away, his heart pos- 
itively aching with expectation and anxiety. He 
did not know what might happen while he was 
gone. It might be moi*e than life or death to 
him, as much more as honor or dishonor go be- 
yond mere life and death ; and yet he could not 
stay and watch. He had to nerve himself to 
that last heroism of letting every thing take its 
chance, and going on with his work whatever 
happened. He went to the office with his mind 
racked by this anxiety, aind got through his work 
all the same, nobody being the wiser. As he re- 
turned, a little incident for the moment diverted 
Inm from his own thoughts. This was the sight 
of the carrier's cart standing at Mrs. Swayne's 
door, and Mrs. Swayne's lodger in the act of 
mounting into it with the assistance df a chair. 
Mr. Brownlow, as he passed in the dog-cart, 
could not but notice this. He could not but ob- 
serve how pale and ill she looked. He was inter- 
ested in them partly with that displeased and 
repellent interest excited by Jack's ** entangle- 
ment," partly because of Pamela's face, which 
reminded him of something;, and partly — he 
could not tell why. Mrs. Preston stumbled a 
little as she mounted up, and Mr. Brownlow, 
who was waiting for old Betty to open the gate, 
sprang down from the dog-cai*t, being still almost 
as active as ever, and went across the road to as- 
sist. He took off his hat to her with the court- 
esy which all his family possessed, and asked if 
she was going away. ** You do not look well 
enough to be setting out on a journey," he said, 
a little moved by the sight of the pale old wom- 
an mounting into that uneasy conveyance. 
*■'' I hope you are not going alone." This he said, 
although he could see she was going alone, and 
that poor little Pamela's eyes were big with 
complaint and reproach and trouble. Somehow 
he felt as if he should like to take the little creat- 
ure home with him, and pet and cherish her, 
though, of course, as the cause of Jack's entan- 
glement, nothing should have made him notice 
her at all. 

But Mrs. Preston looked at him fiercely with 
her kindled eyes, and rejected his aid. '' Thank 
you," she said abruptly, "I don't want any 
help — thank you. I am quite able to travel, 
and I prefer to be alone." 

** In that case, there is nothing farther to 
say," said Mr. Brownlow, politely; and then his 
heart melted because of little Pamela, and he 
added, almost in spite of himself, *^ I hope you 
are not going away." 

*'Only to come back," said Mrs. Preston, 
significantly — ** only to come back ; and, Mr. 
Brownlow, I am glad to have a chance of tell- 
ingvDu that we shall meet ognin." 



*' It will give me much pleasure, I am sure," he 
said, taking off his hat, but he stared, as Pame- 
la perceived. Meet again ! what had he to do 
with the woman ? He was surprised, and yet 
he could have laughed. As if he should care 
for meeting her ! And then he went away, fol- 
lowed by her fierce look, and walked up the av- 
enue, dismissing the dog-cart, fhe act might 
make him a little late for dinner, but on the 
whole he was glad to be late. At least there 
could be no confidences made to him before he 
had been refreshed with food and wine, and he 
wanted all the strength that could be procured 
in that or any other way. Thus it was that he 
had not time to go into the library before din- 
ner, but went up stairs at once and dressed,' and 
down stairs at once into the drawing-room, look- 
ing at Sara and at his young guest with an eye 
whose keenness baffled itself. There was some- 
thing new in their faces, but he could not tell 
what it was ; he saw a certain' gleam of some- 
thing that had passed, but it was not distinct 
enough to explain itself, not having been, as 
will be perceived, distinct at all, at least on the 
more impoi*tant side. He kept looking at them, 
but their faces conveyed no real information, 
and he could not take his child aside and ask her 
what it was, as her mother might have done. 
Accordingly after dinner, instead of going up to 
the drawing-room and perplexing himself still 
farther with anxious looks, he went into the li- 
brary. The suspense had to be borne whether 
he liked it or not, and he was not a man to make 
any grievance about it. The smile which he 
had been wearing in deference to the usages of 
society faded from his face when he entered that 
sheltering place. His countenance fell into the 
haggard lines which Powys bad not observed in 
the morning. A superficial spectator would have 
supposed that now he was alone his distresses 
had come back to him ; but on the contrary his 
worn and weary look was not an evidence of in- 
creased pain — it was a sign of ease and rest. 
There he did not need to conceal the anxiety 
which was racking him. In this state of mind, 
letting himself go, as it were, taking off the re- 
straints which had been binding him, he went 
into the library, and found Powys's letter, and 
the bundle of papers that were put up with it, 
placed carefully on his table before his chair. 

The sight gave him a shock which, being all 
alone and at his ease, he did not attempt to con- 
ceal. The light seemed to go ont of his eyes, 
his lip drooped a little, a horrible gleam of suf- 
fering went over his face : now no doubt the 
moment had come. He even hesitated and went 
away to the other extremity of the room, and 
turned his back upon the evidence which was to 
seal his fate. Then it occurred to him how 
simple-minded the young fellow was — ^to thrust 
his evidences thus, as it were, into the hands of 
the man whose interest it was to destroy them ! 
— and a certain softening came over him, a thrill 
of kindness, almost of positive affection for the 
youth who was going to ruin him. Poor fellow ! 
— he would be sorry — and then Sara would still 
have it, and he would be good to her. Mr. 
Brownlow's mind was in this incoherent state 
when he came back to the table, and, steeling 
himself for the effort, sat down before the fated 
papers. He undid the ribbon with trembling 
hands. Powvs's letter was written on his own 
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paper, with "Brownlows" on it in fantastic 
Gothic letters, according to Sara*s will and 
pleasure ; and a thrill of anger shot over him as 
he perceived this. Strange that as he ap- 
proached the very climax of his fate he should 
be able to be moved by such troubles ! Then 
Mr. Brownlow opened the letter. It was very 
short, as has been said, and this was the com- 
munication which had cost the young man so 
much toil : 

"Dear Sir — It seems strange to write to you 
tijus calmly, at your own table, on your own 
paper [« Ah ! then he felt that !" Mr. Brown- 
low said to himself], and to say what I am 
going to say. You have brought mo here not- 
^vitbstanding what I told you, but tlie time is 
past when I could come and be like any com- 
mon acquaintance. I wanted to leave to-day 
to save my honesty while I could, but you would 
not let me. I can not be under the same roof 
^ith Miss Brownlow, and see her daily, and be- 
me like a stock or stone. I have no right to 
aJdress her, but she hnowsy and I can not help 
jnysclf. I want to lay before you the only claim 
1 have to be looked upon as any thing more 
thari your clerk. It was my hope to work into 

* higher position by my own exertions, and 
then, to lind it out. But in case it should 
count for any thing with you, I put it before 
y^^ . ^pw. It could not make mo her equal ; 
but ir by any wonderful chance that should seem 
PJ^^ible in your eyes, which to mine seems but 
the Avildest yet dearest dream, I want you to 
kno-vy. that perhaps if it could be traced out we 
"^ n. little less lowly than we seem. 

* I enclose my father's papers, which we have 
K *^^^^®P* with great care. He took care of 
them himself, and told me before he died that I 
oaglit to find my fortune in them. I never had 
®**sli Jippe of that, but I send them to you, for 
p^y tie,all I have. I do not ask you to accept 
p »t»«,.to give me your daughter. I know it 
loolcji like insanity. I feel it is insane. But 
you have been either very, very kind or very 
cruel to me. You have brought mo here — ^you 
liave made it life or death to me. She has 
^Gfy thing that heart of man can desire. I 
"**-'^e— what poor iiope there may be in these 
I'^pcrs. For God's sake look at them, and look 
"^ 'lie, and tell me if I am mad to hope. Tell 
?^^ to go or stay, and I will obey you — but let 
It t>^ cjgjy. njjj definitive, for mercy's sake. 

'*C. I. POWTS." 

^r, Brownlow was touched by the letter. He 
^*^ touched by its earnestness,' and he was also 
lOUched by its simplicity. He was in so strange 

* »nood that it brought even the moisture to his 
eye. tt^^, jjj^yg every thing I possess in the 
rj'*^*'l(l in his power, and yet to write like this," 
^ said to himself, and drew a long sigh, which 

^ as much relief as apprehension. " She will 
m*** have it all, and he deserves to have her," 
"^•*. Brownlow thought to himself; and opened 

P the yellow papers with a strange mixture of 
P^*n and satisfaction which even he could not 
^^^^erstand. 

J Be was a loivg time over them. They were 

P^^tcrs chiefly, and they took a great many things 

'J^ frranted of which Mr. Brownlow was com- 

***^tely ignorant, and referred to many events 



altogether unknown to him. He was fii'st puz- 
zled, then almost disappointed, thep angry. It 
seemed like trifling with him. These could not 
be the papers Powys meant to enclose. There 
were letters from some distressed mother to a son 
who had made a foolish marriage, and there 
were letters from the son, pleading that lovo 
might still be left to him, if not any thing else, 
and that no evil impression might be formed of 
his Mary. Who was his Mary ? Who was the 
writer? What had he to do with Brownlows 
and Sara and Phoebe Thomson's fortune ? For 
a long time Mr. Brownlow toiled on, hoping to 
come to something which bore upon his own 
case. The foregone conclusion was so strong in 
his mind, that he grew angiy as he proceeded, 
and found his search in vain. Powys was tri- 
fling with him, putting him off^ — thrusting this 
utterly unimix>rtant correspondence into his 
hands, instead of confiding, as he had thought, 
his true proofs to him. This distrnst, as Mr. 
Brownlow imagined it, irritated him in the most 
curious way. Ask his advice, and not intrust 
him with the true documents that proved the 
case ! Play with his good sense, and doubt his 
integrity ! It wounded him with a certain keen 
professional sting. He had worked himself u]> 
to the point of defrauding the just heir ; but to 
suspect that the papers would not be safe in his 
hands was a suggestion that cut him to the 
Iteart. He was very angry, and he had so far 
forgotten the progress of time that, when ho 
rang sharply to summon some one, the bel][ rang 
through all the hushed echoes of the house, and 
a servant — half asleep, and considerably fright- 
ened — came gaping, after a long interval, to the 
library door. 

"Where is Mr. Powys ?" said Mr. Brownlow. 
*'If he is in the drawing-room give him my 
compliments, and ask him to be so good as to 
step down here for a few minutes to me." 

** Mr. Powys, sir?*' said the man — ** the gen- 
tleman as came yesterday, sir? The drawing- 
room is all shut up, sir, long ago. The ladies is 
gone to bed, but some of the gentlemen is in the 
smoking-room, and I can see if he's there." 

" Gone to bed !" said Mr. Brownlow ; '* why 
were they in such a hurry ?" and then he look- 
ed at his watch and found, to his great surprise, 
that it was past midnight. A vague wonder 
struck him once again whether hb mind could 
be getting impaired. The suggestion was liko 
a passing stab in the dark dealt him by an un- 
seen enemy. He kept staring at the astonished 
servant, and then he continued shar[)ly, *'Go 
and see if he is in the smoking-room, or if not^ 
in his own room. Ask him to come to mc." 

Powys had gone up stairs late, and was sitting 
thinking, unable to rest. He had been near her 
the whole evening, and though they had not 
exchanged many words, there had been a cer- 
tain sense between them that they were not as the 
others were. Once or twice their eyes had met, 
and fallen beneath each other's glance. It was 
nothing, and yet it was sweeter than any thing 
certain and definite. And now he sat and 
thought. The night had crept on, and had be- 
come chilly and ghostly, and his mind was in a 
state of strange excitement. What was to come 
of it all ? What could come of it ? When the 
servant came to his door at that late hour, the 
young man started with a thrill of apprehension, 
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and followed him down stairs almost trembling, 
feeling his heart sink within him ; for so late 
and so peremptory a summons seemed an omen 
of evil. Mr. Brownlow had collected himself 
before Powys came into the room, and received 
him with an apology. ** I am sorry to disturb 
you so late. I was not aware it was so late ; 
but I want to understand this — " he said; and 
then he waited till the servant had left the room, 
and pointed to a chair on the other side of the 
table. ** Sit down,** he said, ** and tell me what 
this means." 

"What it means?** said Powys taken by 
surprise. 

" Yes, sir, what it means,** said Mr. Brown- 
low, hoarsely. **I may guess what your case 
is ; but you must know that these are not the 
papers to support it. "Who is the writer of these 
letters ? who is the Mary he talks of ? and what 
has it all to do with you?** 

"It has every thing to do with me,'* said 
Powys. "The 'letters were written by my fa- 
ther — the Mary he speaks of is my mother — '* 

"Your mother?" said Mr. Brownlow, with a 
sharp exclamation, which sounded like an oath 
to the young man*s astonished cars ; and then 
he thrust the papers away with trembling hands, 
and folded his arms on the table, and looked in- 
tently into Powys's face. * * What was your moth- 
er's name ?'* 

"My mother's name was Mary Christian,*' 
said Powys, wondering ; ** but the point is — 
Good heavens! what is the matter? what do 
you mean ?" 

His surprise was reasonable enough. Mr. 
Brownlow had sprung to his feet ; he had dash- 
ed his two clenched hands through the air, and 
said, "Impostor!" through his teeth. That 
was the word — ^there could be no mistake about 
it — " Impostor !'* upon which Powy^ too jumped 
up, and faced him with an expression wavering 
between resentment and surprise, repeating 
more loudly in his consternation, "What do 
vou mean ?'* 

But the young man could only stand and look 
on with increasing wonder when ho saw Mr. 
Brownlow sink into his chair, and bury his 
face in his hands, and tremble like a palsied old 
man. Something like a sob even came from his 
breast. The relief was so amazing, so unlook- 
ed for, that at the first touch it was pain. But 
Powys, standing by, knew nothing of all this. 
He stood, not knowing whether to be offended, 
hesitating, looking for some explanation ; and 
no doubt the time seemed longer to him than it 
really was. When Mr. Brownlow raised his 
head his face was perfectly colorless, like the 
face of a man who had passed throngh some 
dreadful experiment. He waved his hand to 
his young companion, and it was a minute be- 
fore he could speak. 

"I beg your pardon,*' he said. "It is all a 
mistake — an entire mistake, on my part. I did 
not know what I was saying. It was a sudden 
pain. But never mind, I am better. What 
did you mean me to learn from these papers ?" 
he added, after a pause, with a forced smile. 

Then Powys knew bis fate. There was a 
change which could not be described. In ao 
instant, tone, look, manner, every thing was 
altered. It was his master who said these last 
trords to him : hia employer, very kind and jnst, 



but unapproachable as a king. One moment 
before, and Mr. Brownlow had been in his power, 
he did not know how or why ; and in an instant, 
still without his knowing wherefore, his power 
had totally departed. Powys saw this in all the 
darkness of utter ignorance. His consternation 
was profound and his confusion. In a moment 
his own presumption, his own hopelessness, the 
misery of loss and disappointment, overwhelmed 
him, and yet not a word bearing upon the real 
matter at issue had been said. 

"They are my father's papers," said poot 
Powys. " I thought — that is, I supposed — I 
hoped ther^ might be some indication in them 
— I am sorry if I have troubled you unnecessari- 
ly". He belonged to a good family, and I im- 
agined I might perhaps have reclaimed — but 
it doesn't matter. If that is what yon tliink — " 

"Oh yes, I see," said Mr. Brownlow; **you 
can leave them, and perhaps another time — 
But in the mean time, if you feel inclined, my 
groom can drive you down to-morrow morning. 
I am not sure that I shall be going myself; and 
I will not detain yon any longer to-night." 

"Very well, sir, "said Powys. He stood for 
a moment looking for something more — for 
some possible softening ; but not one word of kind- 
ness came except an abrupt good-night. €roo<l- 
night — yes, good-night to every thing—hope, 
love, happiness, fortune. Farewell to them all ; 
and Sara, she who had almost seemed to belong 
to him. It seemed to Powys as if he was walk- 
ing on his own heart as he left the room, tram- 
pling on it, stamping it down, cryingfooLfoplI 
Poor fellow, no doubt he had been a MM DUt 
it was a hard awakening, and the faalt, after all, 
was not his own. 

Mr. Brownl«)W, however, was too much occu- 
pied with his own deliverance to think of 
Powys. He said that new name over to ttv- 
self again and again, to realize what " ** 
pened. Mary Christian — ^Mary Christ 
ly he had heard it before ; but so long' 
not Phoebe Thomson, what did it matter wbfrwas 
his mother ? Not Phoebe Thomson. SiM| was 
dead perhaps — dead, and in a day or two^ore 
it would not matter. Two days, that was all — 
for it was now October. She might turn up a 
week hence if she would; but now he was 
free — free, quite free; without any wrong- 
doing or harm to any body ; Brownlows and 
every thing else his own. Could it be troe? 
Mary Christian — that was the name. And she 
came from the Isle of Man. But there was 
plenty of time to inquire into all that Tho 
thing in the mean time was that he was re- 
leased. When he got np and roused himself 
he found he could scarcely stand. He had been 
steady enough during all the time of bis trial ; 
but the sudden refidT took all his forces from 
him. He shook from head to foot, and had to 
hold by the tables and chairs as be went out. 
And he left the lamp burning id forlorn dreari- 
ness on the library-table. The exertion of walk- 
ing np stairs was almost too much for him. He 
had no attention to give to the common things 
surrounding him. All his powers, all his senses 
were absorbed in the one sensation of being free. 
Only once as he went up stairs did his ordinary 
faculties retnm to him, as it were, for a mo- 
ment. It was when he was passing the great 
window in tho staircase, and glancing out saw 
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tlie white moonlight glimmering over all the 
park, and felt the cold of the night. Then it 
occurred to him to wonder if the pale old wom- 
an whom he had seen getting into the carrier's 
, cart coald be traveling throagh this cold night. 
Poor old soal I He could not but think for the 
moroent how chilly and frozen it would be. And 
then he bethought himself that he was safe, 
might go wkere he liked, do what he liked, had 
nobody menacing him, no enemy looking on to 
watch an opportunity — and no harm done! 
Thus Mr. Brownlow paused in the weakness of 
deliverance, and his heart melted within him. 
He made not vows to the saints of new churches 
or big tapers, but secret, tender resolutions in 
his heart For this awful danger escaped, how 
should he show his gratitude to GU>d ? He was 
himself delivered, and goodness seemed to come 
back to him, his natural impulse. He had been 
saved from doing wrong, and without doing 
^vrong all he wanted had been secured to him. 
^hat reason had not he to be good to every 
Jpdy ; to praise God by serving his neighbor? 
-This was the offering of than^giving he pro- 
Ijosed to render. He did not at the moment 
think of young Powys sitting at his window 
looking out on the same moonlight, very dumb 
^^^ motionless and heart-stricken, thinking life 
henceforward a dreary desert. No harm was 
<lotie, and Mr. Brownlow was glad. But it did 
^^t occur to him to offer any healing in Powys*s 
^*^ If there was to be a victim at all, it was 
P^t that he should be the victim. Had he not 
^^tight it on himself? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

▲N UNLOOKED-FOR TISITOB. 

. j|^l|jRT8 was proud, and his pride was up in 
^*il^.^T3.e slept little that night, and while he 
^M;'4iTia brooded over it all, the hopelessness and 
^oliy of his hope struck him with tenfold distinct- 
'lessj.' Early next morning, before any one was 
lip, he came down the great silent staircase, 
^nd left the house in the morning sunshine. The 
distance tb Masterton was nothing to him. It 
^as the second time he had left the house with 
<lespair in his heart. It would be the last time, 
he said to himself as he paused to look up at the 
closed windows ; he would never suffer himself 
to be deluded — never be led away by deceptive 
hopes again ; and he went away, not without 
bitterness, yet with a certain stern sense of the 
inevitable which calmed down his passion. 
Whenever he had been in his right senses, ho 
had felt that this must be the end ; and the thing 
for him now was to bear it with such courage 
and steadiness as he could muster to face the 
emergency. It was all over at least. There 
were no intermediary tortures to go through, 
and there was always some comfort in that 

His absence was not taken any notice of at 
the breakfast-table, though Sara gave many a 
wondering glance at the door, and had a puzzled, 
half-irritated look upon her face, which some of 
her friends perceived, though her father did not 
observe it. He, for his part, came down radiant 
He looked weary, and explained that he had not 
slept very well ; bat he had never been in more 
genial spirits, never more affectionate or full of 



schemes for every body's pleasure. He called 
Jack apart, to tell him that, after looking over 
matters, he found he could let him have the 
hunter he wanted, a horse upon which his heart 
was set. When they were all talking at the 
table in the usual morning flutter of letters and 
mutual bits of news, Mr. Brownlow intimated 
that he had thoughts of taking Sara to Italy, 
where she had so long desired to go ; *^ making 
up a party, and enjoying ourselves,'* he said. 
Sara looked up with a gleam of delight, but her 
eyes were immediately after diverted to the door, 
where somebody was coming in — somebody, but 
not the person she was looking for. As for Jack, 
he received the intimation of his father's liber- 
ality in perplexed silence ; for if he was to marry, 
and sink into the position of a clei^ in Master- 
ton, hunters would be little in his way. But 
their father was too much absorbed in his own 
satisfaction to remark particularly how they 
both took his proposed kindness. He was over- 
flowing to every body. Though he was always 
kind, that morning he was kinder than ever ; 
and the whold party brightened up under his 
influence, notwithstanding Jack's perplexity, 
and Sara's wondering impatient glances at the 
door. Nobody asked what had become of the 
stranger. Mr. Brownlow's guests were free to 
come to breakfEist when they liked, and no notice 
was taken of the defaulters. The meal, however, 
was so merry and friendly, that every body sat 
longer over it than usual. Several of the visitors 
were going away, and the sportsmen had laid 
aside their guns for the day to join the ladies 
in an excursion. There was plenty of time for 
every thing ; pleasant bustle, pleasant idleness, 
no *' wretched business,*' as Sara said, to quicken 
their steps; and she was, perhaps, the only one 
in the party who was ill at ease. She could 
not make out how it was that Powys did not 
come. She sat and joined with forced gayety 
in the general conversation, and she had not 
courage to ask frankly what had become of him. 
When they all began at last to disperse from the 
table, she made one feeble effort to satisfy her- 
self. "Mr. Powys has never come down to 
breakfast, " she said to Jack, avoiding his eye ; 
" had not you better sec if there is any rca^ 
son ?" 

" If he is ill, perhaps, poor dear ?" said Jack, 
with scorn. * * Don't bo afraid — ^probably he went 
out early ; he is not the sort of fellow to fall 
ill." 

''Probably some of you have insulted him!" 
said Sara, hotly, under her breath ; but either 
Jack did not or would not hear. And she could 
not trust hi^^f to look up in the face of the 
assembled company and ask. So she had to get 
up with all the rest, and go reluctantly away 
from the table, with a certain sense of impend- 
ing misfortune upon her. A few minutes after, 
when she was sent for to go to her father in the 
library, Sara's courage failed her altogether. 
She felt he must have something important to 
say to her, something that could not be post- 
poned. And her heart beat loudly as she went 
to him. When she entered the room Mr. Brown- 
low came forward to meet her. It struck her 
for the first time as he advanced that his face 
had changed ; something that had been weigh- 
ing upon him had passed away. The lines of 
his moath had relaxed and softened; he was 
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what hD uKod to be. It was utmost ilic Hrst Tlic]' diit it in tha Bible. Tou migtit liar 
she fully renliicd Ihnt for lomc lime post mc into little pieces if ;oa liked. Bnt oh, what ^ 
he had not been lite liitnielf. He cara? forward, right hud yon, hoir daj'ed you la make a inoti- 
and before she had fully mnatcrcd her first im- fico of AtniV' 

pression, look hor into his anna. i " Hm !" cried Mr. Brownlow, and he took a 

>' My denr child," he said, ■' I have sent for atop bock in CDnilernntion and putA ttt bv= 
yoM to tell yen that a great bnrdcn that has child, nha was transfigured, and a diSeren- 
Leen upon my mind for some lime has just been creature. Her checks blazed under her leaiv. 
taken olT. Yon have been very good to me, Sara, but she did not shrink. AVeeping, blushing 
very patient and obedient and sweet ; and thongh ' wounded, aiiliBincd, she still eonfronled him \m 
I never told yon about it in so many words, 1 the strength of some new feeling of which h -^ 
want you lo be the first lo know Ihal il baa pass- had never dreamed. 
' " " Von never any a word about him 1" 

Sara. " Yon speak of mc, and you hnd a. 
to do whatever yon like with roe; but it h 
'horn yuu have sacrificed. He never wonL • 



o knoiv ihal 

" Thank you, papa," said Sara, looking wist- 
fully in his face. " I am sure I am veiy glnd, 
though 1 don't know what jou mean. Is it 
fcmay thing aboni - • - 

■ " "'* And she aioppeo, i 

a rannd her, and gi . . „ 

&okr-« look that asked far more than her words 

tiint aecmei! even loseo into him, and divii 

ll that could not be. 

Torth while now, 

S licr hair vritli his hand, 
nul, my darting, I wnnt you I 
■•il'yonlVee." 

" Set mo free ?" said Sam, 
H spite of herself she tamaJ very pale". 

"Yes, Sara, ' ' ' ' 



Am I to know what it have thought of it bat for you. 

itandingso close with have come bacfc oflerlfcii time bnt foryou. Ai» ^ 

,re him an appealing then yon espect me to think only of myself aim.- 

' to bo glad whan jon say I nm free! Bo-^ 

can I be free? I led him on and made hix: 

speak when he knew better. Oh, papa, yoa ar^ 

cruel, cruel ! He was doing you no hnrm, vm.*i 

■■ n IS nil over; you have made him wrt'lched ; and now yon 

know also that I think it doesn't matter ; but that is not ihc way 



le said, smooth- 



a whisper; and 






r "ICB, Sara, qui 
'-yon now," aaid Mr. Brownlow, 
_. -.1. l: "Forgive r- 



"Snra, are you mad V' cried Mr. Brownlow 
dismay; but Sara made hiai no answer, 
t down on the nearest cbair, and luruinR 






thai I e 



; her round away from him, leaned her arms on llm 
bock of it, and pnt down her head o ' 



thought of it. Even at the worst, you know I He could see that she wna crying, bnt that itu 

■ " " ' ~ ■" — and now all; and nothing he conlJ say, neither con»- 

is at nn Intiona, nor excuses, noi- reproofs, would itlduCD 
her to raise her head. It was the first quami 

" All what ?" asked Sara, under her breath ; alio had ever had with iho father who had been 

and she tamed her head away from him, resist* fncher and mother both to her ; and the acnie- 

~ ■' ....... ..Tflfiiat , - ■ - . -. . 



ing Ihe effort he made 
is it you set me free from ?" she c 
a petulant tone. "If you don't tell 
how am I to know ?" 

Mr, Brownlow was startled and checked in 
his eflnHvoncss, but ha could not be ani^ with 
her at snch a moment. "Hush," he said, Biill 
smoolhing her pretty hair, "vre have never had 
many words about it. It is all at an end. I 
thoiij-ht it woold be a relief lo you to bear." 

"To hear what?" cried the girl, sharply, 
*ith her head averted ! and then, lo her father's 
utter consternation, she withdrew as far as she 
conld from Ills arm, and suddenly buret into 



Mr. Broivnlow was totally taken by aupriso. 
lie bad not been able to read what whs going 
on in his ilanghler's heart, tie conld not believe 
now that she understood him. He pat his hand 
upon her arm and drew her back. " Yon mis- 
take me, my dailing," he said; "I moan that 
yoa are quite free, Sara — quite free. Il was 
wrong of mo to ask any promise from yon, and 
it was foolish of yon to give il. But Providence, 
Ihank God, hag settled that. It is alt over. 
There is no more necessity. Cati't yon forgim 
mo ? You have not suffered so much from It 
■s I have done. Before I could hare come to 
the point of gaerifieing you — " 

" Sacrificing ms.'" cried Sara, suddenly, flash- 
ing back upon him in a storm of passion and 
indignation, her cheeks scorching yet wet with 
teare, her blR eyes swimming, "Isihat atlyou 
think off Ton had a riKhl to sacrifico mo if .. 

1 likfd— noljodr would have snid a word, good f.irl 



of her fiist disappointment, Ihe fi 
her pleasant life, the unexpected humiliating 
words, end of her first dronms, ronsed a wild rebellion 
in her heart. She was wroth, and her l^MI 
was sore, and outraged. When he wafl-Ufld 
away by Willis about soma bosincsa, holeft'fier 
there, still iwisled round upon her cbair, wHh 
her fuee upon her folded arn:s, spending hor 
very soul in [ears. But the moment he "was 
gone she sprang up and fled lo ihe sbollerofhcr 
own room, "They shall find thai it is 
way with mel" she said to herself, andJMM' 
heraelf up willfully to thoughts of the banMlFd 
lover ivlio had been treated so cruelly. On ttnt 
day at least, Sara avenged poor Fowys's wrongs 
upon Iho company in general. She had k head- 
ache, and could not join in their cxcuTsion' 
And her eyes were still red with eiying wlien ' 
next she was seen down stairs. Mr. Brownlow 
tried lo persuade himself il was loo iloknt to 
last, and thought it prudent to lake no more 
notice, but was very obseonioua and concilialory 
all the evening lohis naugb^ child. Even when 
It was ihui brouclit before him, he did not mnka 
muoli flceoant of tlio sacriQce of Powya. And 
ha thought Sara would come round and sue 
things by and hv in iheir true light. But all the 
aanie Iha ahocK lind a great cITect upon him, 
and dainiicd bim slrnnccly in the Grst effusion 
of his joy. 

But he ytt* kind, kinder to every body in 

hi* Kratltudo lo I'rovtjuncc Except that ha 

bad no pliy fur I'owji:, who seemed Ip him to 

boon III! ihl* time a kind of impostor, Ida 



«"fti-nrd bis honri lo every other 
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creatare. When he met Pamela on the road, 
though Pamela was the one other individual in 
the world with whom Jack's father was not in 
perfect charity, he yet stopped kindly to speak to 
her. ** I hope your mother has not gone upon 
n long journey. I hope she is coming back,** 
he said in a fatherly way. '^ She should not 
have left vou bv yonrself alone.'* 

** It was on business,'* said Pamela, not dar- 
ing to lift her eyes. *^ She said she would be 
coon back. 

** Then you must take great care of yourself 
while she is away," Mr. Brownlow said, and 
took off his hat as he left her, with the courtesy 
which was natural to him. He was so kind to 
every body, and that day in particular he looked 
after the pretty creature with a pang of com- 
punction. He did not care much for Powys, 
but he was sorry for Pamela. "Poor little 
thing!'* he said to himself— for while he said 
it he thoaght of launching Jack, as it was 
Jack's ambition to be launched, upon public 
life, getting him into the House of Commons, 
sending him out to the world, where he would 
soon forget his humble little love. Mr. Brown- 
low felt that this was what would happen, and 
his heart for the moment ached over poor Pa- 
mela. She was so pretty, and soft, and young, 
and then she reminded him — though of whom 
he could not quite say. 

Thus the day went on ; and the next day 
Mr. Brownlow went to the office, where every 
thing was as usual. He saw by his first glance 
that Powys was at his desk, and ho was pleased, 
thongh he took no notice. Perhaps a certain 
unacknowledged compunction, after all, was in 
his mind. He even sent for Mr. Wrinkcll and 
consulted him as to the fitness of the junior clerk 
for a more responsible post. Mr. Wrinkell was 
a cautious man, but he could not conceal a cer- 
tain favoritism. *' Ever since that first little cloud 
that passed over him, he has been worth any 
two in the office," he said — ** any two, sir ; but 
I don't think he is happy in his mind." 

**Not happy?" said Mr. Brownlow; "but 
you know, Wrinkell, we can not be expected to 
remedy that." 

** No, of course not," said Mr. "Wrinkell ; "it 
may be only seriousness, and then it will l>e all 
the better for him ; but if it is not that, it is 
something that has gone wrong. At his age a 
cross in some fancy is enough sometimes — not 
that I have any ground for saying so; but still 
I think sometimes when I look at him that some 
little affiiir of that description may have gone 
wrong." 

*'It is possible enough,** said Mr. Brownlow, 
with a smile, which was somewhat grim ; " for- 
tunately that sort of thing don*tkill." 

" N-no," said Mr. Wrinkell, gravely; but he 
did not say any more, and his employer did not 
feci more comfortable after he was gone; and 
Powys was promoted accordingly, and did his 
business with a certain sternness, never moving, 
never looking round when Mr.TBrownlow came 
into the office, taking no notice of him ; till the 
lawyer, who had come to have a certain fond- 
ness for the young man, felt hurt and vexed, he 
could not have told why. Ho was glad to see 
him there — glad he was too manful and stont- 
henrtod to have disappeared and abandoned his 
wark ; hut ho wouM have felt grateful and in- 

K 



debted to him had he once raised his head and 
seemed conscious of his presence. Powys, how- 
ever, was no more than human, and there was a 
limit to his powers. He was busy with his work, 
but yet the sense of his grievance was full in 
his mind. He was saying to himself, with less 
vehemtincc but more steadiness, what Sarah had 
said. He never would have thought of it bnt 
for Mr. Brownlow — never would have gone back 
after that time but for him ; and his heart was 
sore, and ho could not forgive him like a Chrib- 
tian — not the first day. 

However they had a cheerful evening at 
Brownlows that night. There were more reasons 
than one why it should be a night of trinm]ili 
for the master of the house. His terrors had all 
died out of his mind. The cloud that had so 
long overehadowcd him had vanished, and it 
was the last day I Nobody knew it but himself; 
doubtless nobody was thinking of any special 
crisis. Mr. Brownlow went, he scarcely knew 
from what feeling, in a kind of half-conscious 
bravado, to see old Mrs. Fennell, and found 
her still raving of something which seemed to 
him no longer alarming, b»t the merest idiocy. 
He was so genial and charitable that he even 
thought of Nancy and her troubles, and told her 
she must get a nurse to help her, and then she 
could be free to go and see her friends. " For 
I think you told me you had some friends, "Mr. 
Brownlow said, with an amiability that cowed 
Nancv, and made her tremble. Nancv Chris- 
tian ! When ho heard her mistress call her, he 
suddenly recollected the other name which he 
had seen so latelv, and came back to ask her 
about a Mary Christian of the Isle of Man, and 
got certain particulars which were startling to 
liiih. Nancy could tell him who she was. She 
was a farmer's daughter related to the Fennells, 
and had married "a gentleman's son." The 
information gave Mr. Brownlow a curious shock, 
but he was a good deal exhausted with various 
emotions, and did not feel that much. So he 
went home, carrying a present for Sara — a pret- 
ty locket — though she liad too many of such 
trinkets already. He meant to tell her it was an 
anniversary, though not what anniversary it was. 
And he took his check-book and wrote a check 
for a large amount for the chief charities in 
Mastcrton, but did not tear it out, leaving it there 
locked up with the book till to-morrow, for it 
was late, and the banks were shut. If any poor 
supplicant had come to him that day with a pe- 
tition, right or wrong its prayer would have been 
granted. Mr. Brownlow had received a great 
deliverance from God — so he phrased it — and 
it was but his simple duty to deliver others if 
possible in sign of his gratitude. All but young 
Powys, whom he had deluded, and who had de- 
luded him ; all bnt Phoebe Thomson, who was just 
about to be consigned to oblivion, and about 
whom and whose fortunes henceforward no soul 
would have any inducement to care. 

Sara, too, had softened a little out of that first 
rebellion which Mr. Brownlow knew could not 
last. She was not particularly cordial to her 
father, but still she wore the locket he had given 
her in sign of amity, and exerted herself at din- 
ner to amuse the guests. Fresh people had ar- 
rived that dav, and the house was verv full — so 
full, that Mr. Brownlow had no chance of a mf»- 
mcnt's conversation with his children, exce^^t U^ 
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[jKsitively detaining iticm nFlar every boily was things besides ttic bneiness cnmc into his B^nA, 
gVDe,BB Jack hod done on tlic niRbt of I'owys's "If yon are making nsncritice to please nw — *■ 
arriTal. He toak ihis Mep, though it wns n very be begou slowly. 

deaided one, for he felt it necessary that some | *' Wo bnve nil to make SRcrilicea," Baid Hv^ 
cleat nnderBtanding ihonld bo come lo. And Brow tilow. " AfowdavBitgoI thoiiBhtlBhonl.< 



fae had sach bribes to oSkr ihem. After 
ly clee hod retired, Jack and Sara came 
htm iti the library. This room, which a little 
lilo ago had been the least interesting in 
I hoDse, was (padually collecting aasociations 
ind it, and becoming the scene of all llie 



have had tn make b SHorifiee of a very diEFere 
kind, frovidonco has been good to me, and 
now I shmild like to do the best tor my children. 
There are only two of yon," said Mr. Brownlow, 
Bofiening. "It would bo hard if I did not do 
lid to make tho bell of your lives. " 



iportant incidents in this eventful period of I And then there was a panfc. He meanl what 



id, and be had always bpen a good father, 
and they loved bim dearly. But nl this moment, 
though ho was offering to his stm the realiintion 
of hia dreoms, they both distrusted him, Mid 
he fell it. They liioked at him askance, these 
two young creotureB who oivod every thing to Mm. 
Tlicy were doubtful of ills great offcn. "[bt!/ 
thought he waa attempting to bribe them, begoOe 
them out of the desire of their heaite. And he 
Blood looking at them, feeling in his own heart 
that he was not natural but plauEible and 
ciliatory, thinking of their good, no doubt, but 
also of his own will. He f?1l this, but still he 
was angry that they should feel it. And it vraa 
with still more conscious embarrasemeni tbtiC be 
begun again, 

"The lime has comn in my own life when I 
omready lomukoachange," he enid. "Iwalit 
a iittlo rest. I want to go awny and see yon 
enjoy yonrselvaa, and lake a boliday before I 
die. I can aiford it after working so long. I 
want to take you to Italy, my darling, wlwv 
yoa have «i long wanted to go ; but I «honld 
like to establish things on anew (bo^ng first. I 
should make same Arrangement Bboni ihebnri- 
ness; nnless, indeed, Jnck has changed Ida 
ideas. Public life is very uncertain. If joo 
think," said Mr. Brownlow, not withont a (nr- 
lain tinge of derision in his tone, " that yoD 
would rather be Brownlow of Mastorton, irilh 
n safe, lung-established hereditary conneetion to 
fall back upon, it is not for me to precipitate 
your decision. You can take time and think 

"There is no occaaion for iBking lime to 
think," eaid Jack, with a little irrilalion. But 
tliera he slopped. It was getting toward mid- 
night ; the hoase was qniet; everything was 
still, except the wind sighing outside amoitg tba 
falling leaves. Sara, who wos the least occu- 
pied of tho throe, had thought she heard tha 
sound of wheels in the avenue, but it was ao 
unlikely at that time of the night that she con- 
clnded it mast be only the wind. As th^ aU 
stood there, however, silent, the qaiet was snd- 
itcnly broken. All at once, into the midst of 
their conversation, came the touni of the great 
honse-bell, rung violently. It made them all 
start, BO unexpected was tho sound, and so per. 
feet was the stillnesB. At that hour wbo coald 
bo coming to disturb them ? The bell vras nn. 
J usually large and loud, and the sound of it 
echoing down iA:o the bowels, as it were, of the 
Jack's eyes hod grndiially brigiitened as his BilenE house, was startling enough. And tbetl 
father proceeded. Now he made n step forward, there was the sound of a voice outside. Tha 
and a gleam of delight came to his face, " Do library was at the back of the honse ; hot atill, 
you really mean it?" be cried ; "it is awfully wben their attention was thits violently aroosed, 
good of yon. Of course I sboidd give mv mind ' thev conld bear that there was a voice. And 
to it. It is what I most rare for in the n'orid—'tbe" bell ranj again iondly—impcrionaty— wildly, 
except — (he business — " Jiick paused, nnd other Jack was the (irsi to move. " Willis must be 



Ilie family life. Jack came in Iialf careless, balf 
nnxions, thinking something might bo about to 
be snid nbout his personal affnirs, yet feeling 
that liis father had no particular right to inter- 
fore, and no power to decide. And Sara was 
sulky. It is an ugly word, but it was the act- 
nitl state of tha case. She was injured, and sore 
in her heart, and yet she was too young and too 
much accustomed to ber own way to consider 
the matter desperate, or to have reached the dig- 
nity of despnir. So she was only sullen, offend- 
ed, disposed to make herself disagreeable. It 
was not a promising audience whom Mr. Brown- 
low thus received with smiles in his own room. 
It was only about eleven o'clock, his impatience 
having bastoned the hour of general separation ; 
Hiid the young people were not parfoetly pleased 
with thai, any more than with his other acrange-- 
monis. Both the lamps in the library were light- 
ed, and there was a fire burning. The room, 
too, seemed to havo brightened np. Mr. Brown- 
low put Sara into one of the big chairs, with a 
" indemeas which ahnost orercamo bar, and him- 
Englishman'a favorite position 

tlie hearth, 

to speak to yon both," he said. He 
nd yet there was a certnin embarraas- 
ment in his tone. " This is an important night 
in my life. I can't enter into particulars — in- 
deed there is no room for them — but I have been 
waiting for this night to speak seriously to you 
both. Jack, I doubt whether you will ever do 
much at the business. I should have liked, had 
yon given yonr mind to it, to keep it up ; for a 
business like mine is a capital backing to a for- 
tune, and without it you can't hope to bo rich — 
not rich beyond competence, yon know. How- 
ever, it does not seem to me, I confess, that bnsi- 
ness, of our kind at least, is yonr turn." 

"I was not aware 1 had been unsatisfactory, 
sir," Baid Jock. "I don't think 1 have been 
doing worse than usual — " 

"That is not what I mean," said Mr. Brown- 
low. " I mean you are bettor adapted for somc- 
tbing else. I wrote to my old friend Lord 
Dowsbury nbout you to-day. If any thing 
should turn up in the way ho once proposed, I 
ahould not mind releasing yon altogether from 
the office — and increasing yonr allowance. It 
could not bo a great deal, recollect ; but still if 
ilint is what yon would really give your mind to 
— I should see that you had enough to keep 
- r plac- '■ 
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asleep," he said. ^*But who on earth can it 
be?" and he hastened toward the door, to give 
the untimely visitor entrance. But his father 
called him hack. 

" I hear Willis moving,'* he said ; " never 
mind. It most he somebodj by the last train 
from town. Did you ask any one ? There is 
jost time to have driven over from the last 
train." 

"It most be some telegram,'' said Jack. '* I 
expect nobody this week," and they all stood 
and waited ; Sara, too, having risen from her 
chair. The young people were a little disturb- 
ed, though they feared nothing ; and Mr. 
Brownlow looked at them tenderly, like a man 
who had nothing to fear. 

" Happily we are all here, " he said. " If It is 

A telegram, it can only be about business." Ho 

stood leaning against the mantle-piece, with his 

^yes fixed on the door. There was a flutter at 

his heart somehow, but he did not feel that he 

JJ^fiw afraid. And they cquld hear Willis fum- 

^Ung over the door, and an impatient voice out- 

®J<3e. Whatever it was. It was very urgent, and 

^Qck, growing anxious in spite of himself, 

^^oald have gone to see. But again his father 

^alled him back. Something chill and terrible 

^as stealing over Mr. Brownlow ; he was grow- 

^%g pale — ho was hooi'se when he spoke. But 

*)e neither moved, nor would he let his son 

^ove, and stood propping iiirasclf up, with a 

livid countenance, and gazing at the door. 

When it opened they all started, and Mr. 
Brownlow himself gave a hoarse cry. It was not 
a tel^pram, nor was it a stranger. It was a 
figure they were well used to see, and with 
-which they had no tragic associations. She 
came in like a ghost, black, pale, and swift, in a 
passion of eagerness, with a large old silver watch 
in her hand. '* I am not too late," she said, with 
a gasp, and held it up close to Mr. Brownlow's 
face. And then she stood still and looked at 
him, and he knew it all if she had not said 
another word. It was Pamela's mother, the 
woman whom, two days before, he had helped 
into the carrier's cart at his own gate* 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MOMENTABT MADNESS. 

It would be difficult to describe the looks of 
the assembled party in the library at Brownlows 
at this moment. Jack, to whom every thing 
was doubly complicated by the fact that the in- 
truder was Pamela's mother, and by the feeling 
that his own affairs must be somehow in ques- 
tion, made a step forward, thinking that her 
business must be with him, and fell back in 
double consternation when she passed him, 
looking only at his father. Sara stood aghast, 
knowing nothing — not even aware that there 
could bs any thing to be anxious about — an im- 
personation of mere wonder and surprise. The 
two elder people were not surprised. Both of 
them knew what it meant. Mr. Brownlow in a 
moment passed from the shock of horror and dis- 
may which had prostrated him at first, into that 
perfect calm which is never consistent with ig- | 
norance or innocence. The wonder of his chil- 
dren would have convinced nnv observer of 



their perfect unacquaintance with the matter. 
But he knew all about it — he was perfectly com- 
posed and master of himself in a second. Life 
goes fast at such a crisis. He felt at once as if he 
had always known it was to end like this — always 
foreseen it — and had been gradually prepared 
and wound up by degrees to meet the blow. 
All his uncertainty and doubt and self-delusions 
vanished from him on the spot. He knew who 
his visitor was without any explanation, and 
that she had come just in time — and that it was 
all over. Somehow he seemed to cease on the 
moment to be the principal in the matter. By 
the time Mrs. Preston had come up to him, he 
had become a calm professional spectator, watch- 
ing the case on behalf of a client. The change 
was curious to himself, though he had no time 
just then to consider how it came about. 

But the intruder was not calm. On the con. 
traiy, she was struggling with intense excite- 
ment, panting, trembling, compelled to stop on 
her way across the room to put her hand to her 
side, and gasp for the half-stifled breath. She 
took no notice of the young people who stood by. 
It is doubtful even whether she was aware of 
their presence. She went up gasping to the 
man she thought her enemy. ''I am in time," 
she said. **I have come to claim my mother's 
money — the money you have robbed us of. I 
am in time — I know I am just in time ! I have 
been at Doctors' Commons; it's no use telling 
me lies. I know every thing. I've come for 
my mother's money — the money you've robbed 
from me and mine I" 

Jack came forward bewildered by these ex*- 
traordinary words. "This is frenzy," he said. 
* *■ The Rector is right. She must be mad. Mrs. 
Preston, come and I'll take you home. Don't 
let us make any row about it. She is Pamela's 
mother. Let me take her quietly away." 

** I might be mad," said the strange apparition, 
^* if wrong could make a woman mad. Don't 
talk to me of Pamela. Sir, yon understand it's 
you I come to — it's you I Give me my mother's 
money ! I'll not go away from here till I have 
justice. I'll have you taken up for a robber ! 
rU have you put in prison I It s justice I want 
— and my rights." 

**Be quiet, Jack," said Mr. Brownlow; "let 
her alone. Go a^ay — that is the best service 
you can do me. Mrs. Preston, you must explain 
yourself. Who was your mother, and what do 
you want with me ?" 

Then she made a rush forward to him and 
clutched his arm. He was standing in his for- 
mer position leaning against the mantle-piece, 
firm, upright, pale, a sti'ong man still, and with 
his energies unbroken. She rushed at him, a 
tottering, agitated woman, old and weak and 
half-frantic with excitement **Givo me my 
mother's money!" she cried, and gasped and 
choked, her passion being too much for her. 
At this instant the clock struck : it was a silvery, 
soft-tongued clock, and made the slow beats of 
time thrill into the silence. Mr. Brownlow 
laughed when he heard it — laughed not with 
triumph, but with that sense of the utter futil- 
ity of all calculations which sometimes comes 
upon the mind with a strange sense of the hu- 
mor of it, at the most terrible crisis. Let it 
strike — ^wbat did it matter? — nothing now could 
deliver him from his fate. 
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I tnko joii la ivitnesa I was hEro nnd claim- 
Illy monoy before it strucl^" crioil iho Homan. 
— L WIS bera. You cnn't cbange tliat. Tqu vjl- 
hin, givo mo my mother's money I Give mo my 
nionej: youVo IibJ it fur fivo-nnd-lncntj 

"Compose yourself," snid Mr. Brownlaw, 
spealdng to tier as bn might liiive tloiie hnd ho 
ticen the profeBEional adviser uf ihc mnn who 
wns involved j " eit down nnd inkfi your time ; 
ynu wcro hero before Iwclvo, yon Bhnll Ijqvo nil 
the benefit of that ; now tell mo whnl your naojo 
is, and what is your claim." 

Mrs. Preston gut down ns he told her, and 
glnrcd nt him with Ker wild bright tyes j but not- 
wiibstnnding the ovcrwroueht condition in wbii'li 
she wns, sho could tloC but recognize thu culm 
of the voice which addressed her: n curtain 
shade of uncertainty flickered over her coun- 
tenance — she grow eonfosed in the midst of her 
Rssurnncc — -it secined impossible that ho could 
take it go quietly if ho know what she meunt. 
And then her bodily fatigue, sleeplessness, and 
oihaastion were beginning to tell. 

" Yon are Hying to ehent mo," she said, with 
iliy restraining the impube of her weak* 
tocry. "You nroltyiUE to cheat me! yon 
r It tetter than I do, and I rend it with my 
eyes: yon liuvo had it for firc-and-tivcniy 
;^an : and you try to fnco it out and cheat ma 

Then the ontbnr^t came wEiich had been kept 
back BO long; sho had oaten nothing nil day ; 
she had not slept the pvovio us night ; she had been 
trRvclinj; nnd rushing about til) the solid earth 
s?cined to be going round and round with her; alio 
burst into sobbing and crying m she spoke ; not 
taira — she was not cnpablo of tears. When Mr. 
Brownlow, iu his estmordinsry self-possession, 

:Dt to a side-table to bring o decanter of sher- 

ivhich bad been placed there, she made nn cf- 
^.rt to rise to stop him, but eren thnt she wna 
'iwnble to do. He walked across the room while 
his astonished children still stood nnd looked on. 
He alone had all his wits about him, nnd sense 
enough to be compassionate. Hu filled out a 
glass of wine with a steady hand and hrongllt 
it to her. "Take this," ho said, "and then 
yonwiUliD more able to tellmewbatyoti mean." 

Mrs. Preston looked up at him, stmck dnmb 
iviili wonder in the midst of her agitation. She 
was cai»blo of Ihinkinf; ho meant to poison her 
— probably tiiat Was the flral idea in her mind; 
but when she looked up nnd saw the oxpresBion 
in his face, it Calmed her in spite of herself. 
She took the glass from him as if she could not 
help it, and swallowed the wine in an unwilling 
yet cogor way— for her bodily c^iinu'tion craved 
the needful su]iport, though licrmind u:isngninF;t ' 
it. l^ho began to shake and tremble nil ovit ns 
Mr. Brownlow took the ("lass fi'oin hiT hand ; 
his quietness ovom'hclmcd her. If he Imil turn- 
ed licr ont of the room, 'out oflhc h'liise, it wouLI 
have seemed more nntnrnl than this. 

"Father," aaid Jnefc, interposing, "1 have 
seen lier like this before — I don't know what eho 
;ins in licr head, but of courso I ciin'l stand by 
■r gel Iniotrouble: If voii will go away 

' J[r. Brownloiv smiled nj;ain, n rnrinns smite 
I det^pair, onee move seeing the hunioi-, ns tt 
" ho Biliiation. "It ivlU be belter fi.r 



you to inko Sara nivny," hu said; "go both of 
ynu — it dots not mutter." Then, having Mien 
into this momentaty incoherence, he recontict] 
himself and lui^ied round to hisTlEitor. "ySrm/ 
tell me," he said gently, "who you are t 
what yon mean?" 

But by this time it did not secni nsif shs were 
abia to speak — she lal ind stari'd at him, hn 
iliirk eyes Bhining wildly out uf her old pallid 
tiice. "I havo seen the will — I have been at 
Doctors' Comumns," she gulped out by degrees; 



'I know 
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Who are yon f " said Mr. Brownlow, 
The poor trcinhling creature got np and nin<lo 
n ntsh toward him again. "You know wh« I 
am," she said, "but that don't mnilci 
say: I was Fhcebe Thomson; give 
mother's monev^ah! give me the money thnt 
belongs to my child! give mc my Ibrtnnc! ilioro's 
witnesses lliac I cama in time; I camo in [imii 
—I eame in lime 1" serenmed forth the oxhatiBi- 
cd woman. Slid had-hist nil command of her- 
self by this time, alld^hrickcd oat ibe word9> 
growing louder and loadiT; tlicn all at onrfii 
without any warning, she fell cioivn at the fi'C» 
of the man she was dcfyintf — fell in a di"'' 
bundle on Iho floor, in a fnint — almost, fl* it 
seemed for the moment, dead. 

Mr. Brownlow, for one drcadfol second, tliDUijIil 
she was dead. The moment was tenible Ib- 
yond all description, worse than any thinff ibM 
had yet befallen liim ; a thrill of hope, an »w- 
ful sickening of suHpenso come ovar him ; for the 
first lime he, ton, lost his senses : ho did net 
stoop to raise hor, nrir luke any means for litr 
restoration, but stood looking down upon her. 
walehinR, bb a mun miglit watch the niid 
beast which had boon about to kill him, writh- 
ing under soma sudden shot. A men would 
not inicrpuse in sneh a cnse with enrgicnl nid 
for the wounded lion or tiger. Neither did Mr. 
Bi-ownlow feel himself moved to interfere. H9 
only stood and looked on. But his childreii 
were not wound up to (he same state of Feeling. 
Jack rushed forward nnd lifted his Famcln'« 
mother from the fioor, nnd Snra flew to her aid 
with feminine snccors. Tliey laid her on 
sofa, and put water on her foce, and did e , 
thing they knew to restore her. Mr. Brownlow 
did not inter&re ; hu could not bid them stop ; it 
never even occurred to htm to attempt to resinun 
their charitable ofllces. He left them to them- 
selves, and walked lioavily up and down the 
room on the other side, ivaiting till she shonli) 
come to herself. For of course she ^voaM 
come to horsBlf— bo had no doubt of that. Aft- 
er the firit instant it was clearly enough ap- 
parent to him that such a woman a' ' " 
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IMien Mrs. Preston name to herself, she Iriod 
\n gel up from ibo sofa, and looked at them nil 
\\-'v\\ :•. piteous look of terror and helplesGnesa. 
Shu una a simple unednceted woman, makfnit 
Illtle dislinetion between different kinds of eritne 
— aud it seemed to her as if a man who hod 
fraiided lier (bs she thought) all these yenrs, 
might very well mean to murder her wlion Iio 
was fonnd onr. She did not see the diff n-ii 
Bho sbnddei'ed lu rhe (ell hack on tho I'UKlii 
uniH- (n ris''. "Would mn lik^ |o kill im 
.In. sal'! f^iilltlv, looking m Ih.'ir f.iw. ! 
was i\f\:M if thoin, and she w.i- |,pI|.!.w bnO 
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alone. She did not foci even as if she bad the 
strength to cry out. And there were three of 
them — they could put out her feeble flickering 
flame of life if they pleased. As for the two 
young people whom she addressed in the first 
place, they supposed simply that she was raving. 
But Mr. Brownlow, who was, in his way, as 
highly strained as she was, caught the words. 
And the thought flashed through his mind as if 
some one had held up a picture to him. What 
would it matter if she were to die? She was 
old — she had lived long enough — she was not so 
happy that she should wish to live longer ; and 
her child — others might do better for her child 
than she could. It was not his fault. It was 
her words that called up the picture before him, 
and he made a few steps forward and put his 
children away, and came up to the sofa and look- 
ed at her. An old, faint, feeble, worn-out wom- 
an. A touch would do it ; — her life was like the 
last sere leaves fluttering on the end of the branch- 
es ; a touch would do ir. He came and look- 
ed at her, not knowing what he did, and put his 
children away. And there was something in 
his eyes which made her shrink into the corner of 
Tier couch and tremble, and be silent.. He was 
looking to see how it could be done — by some aw- 
ful unconscious impulse, altogether apart from 
any will or thought of his. And a touch would 
do it. This was what was in his eyes when he 
told his children to go away. 

'*Go — go to bed," he said, "I will take care 
of Mrs Preston." There was a horrible appear- 
ance of meaning in his voice, but yet he did 
not know what lie meant. He stood and looked 
down upon her gloomily. Yes, that was all 
that stood between him and peace ; a woman 
whom any chance touch — any blast bitterer than 
nsaal — any accidental fall, might kill. ^'Go 
to bed, children," he repeated harshly. It seem- 
ed to him somehow as if it would be better, as if 
he would be more at liberty, when they were 
away. 

**0h, no — no," said Mrs Preston, moaning. 
"Don't leave me — doh*t I6ave me. You wouldn't 
see any harm come to me, for my Pamela's 
sake !" 

And then both his children looked into Mr. 
Brownlow's face. I can not tell what they saw 
there. I doubt whether they could have told 
themselves ; but it was something that thrilled 
them through and through, which came back to 
them from time to time all their lives, and which 
they could never forget. Jack turned away fi*om 
his father with a kind of horror, and went and 
placed himself beside Mrs. Preston at the head of 
the sofa. But Sara, though her dismay was still 
greater, went up to him and clasped his arm 
with both her hands. " Papa," she said, " come 
away. Come with me. I don't know what it 
means, but it is too much for you. Come, 
papa." 

Mr. Brownlow once more put her away with 
hid hand. " Go to bed, Sara," he said ; and 
then freeing himself, he went across the room to 
the curtained windows, and stared out as if they 
were open, and came back again. The presence 
of his children was an oppression to him. He 
wanted them away. And then he stood again by 
the side of the sofa and looked at liis visi^r. 
*' We can talk this over best alone, ** he said ; and 
at the sound of his voice, and a movement which 



she thought Jack made to leave her, she gav^ a 
sudden cry. 

"He will kill me if you go away !" she said. 
"Oh, don't leave me to him I I — don't mean 
to injure you — I — But you're in league with 
him," she exclaimed rising suddenly with the 
strength of excitement, and rushing to the other 
end of the room ; '^ you are all against me. I 
shall be killed — I shall be killed I Murder! 
murder ! — though I don't ^yant to hurt yoii. I 
want nothing but my rights." 

She got behind the writing-table in her insane 
terror, and threw herself down there on her 
knees, propping herself up against it, and watch- 
ing them as from behind a barricade, with her 
pallid thin face supported on the table. With 
her hands she drew a chair to each side of her. 
She was like a wild creature painfully barricad- 
ing herself — sheltering her feeble strength with- 
in intrenchments, and turning her face to the foe. 
Mr. Brownlow stood still and looked at her, but 
this time with a stupefied look which meant noth- 
ing ; and as for Jack he stood aghast, half fright- 
ened, half angry, not knowing if she were mad, 
or what it was. When either of them moved, 
she crouched together and cried out, thinking 
they were about to rush upon her. For the mo- 
ment she was all but mad — mad with excite- 
ment, fright, evil-thinking, and ignorance — ig- 
norance most of all — seeing no reason why, if 
they had done one wrong, they should not do an- 4 
other. Kill or defraud, which did it matter ? — 
and for the moment she was out of her senses, 
and knew not what she did or said. 

Sara was the only one who retained her wits 
at this emergency. She stepped behind the screen 
made by the table without pausing to think 
about it. "Mrs Preston," she said, "I don't 
know what is the matter with you. You look as 
if you had gone mad ; but I am not frightened. 
What do you mean by calling murder here? 
Come with me to my room and go to bed. It is 
time every body was in bed. I will take care of 
you. Yon are tired to death, and not fit to be 
up. Come with me." 

"You!" cried Mrs Preston — "you! Yon 
that have had every thing my Pamela ought to 
have had ! You that have ' been kept like a 
princess on my money! Yon ! — but don't let 
them kill me," she cried 9ut the next moment, 
shuddering and turning toward the other woman 
for protection. * * You're but a girl. Come here 
and stand by me, and save me, and FU stand by 
you. You shall always have a home. I'll be as 
good to you — but save me ! don't let them kill 
me !" she cried, frantically throwing her arms 
round Sara's waist. It was a curious sight. The 
girl stood erect, her slight figure swaying with 
the unusual strain upon it, her face lit up with 
such powerful emotions as she had never known 
before, looking wistful, alarmed, wondeiing, 
proud, upon her father and her brother at the 
other side, while the old woman clung to her, 
crouching at her feet, hiding her face in her dress, 
clasping her waist as for life and death. Sara 
had accepted the office thrust upon her, whatever 
it was. She had become responsible for the ter- 
rified, exhausted claimant of all Mr. Brownlow's 
fortune — and turned round upon the two aston- 
ished men with something new to them, some- 
thing that was almost defiance, in her eyes. 

" I don't know what it means^" €.V\<^«\v4^\»:v«w^ 
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long, Boft, slinpelv hnnil iipDn Mi's Vrcsiun's i " I 'ion't lliink she is mad," sniil Mr. BrowTi — 
shDiildijr like tlio picture of n jiuariJian anRsl ; j low, slowlj. 

"biiIJ(hugDnopB!iIvi)urinannf{ing, nndliniist | L'piin which Jnc\ catno to n dead stop, and 
tnke ohnrga of her. Jiick, open tha door, nnd ; BdirtJ nt hia fniher — " (jikkI henvenB, sir," l»c 
kijcp out of the way, Slio must come with said," what can yon mcnn?" 

"I don't know, "soid Mr. Brownlow, getti»i|; 



npin Iiiu turn. "My bead is not quite dcurti 
rnjrht Leave mo now, I'll tell you after. Til 
tell you— aometimo ;— I racnn in' the morninij," 
Then he wnlkcd once moraaeross Iherootn.ftiitl 
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tiig eiuy-clinir by the dy- 
InnipB liad run down, miJ 



And then. Indeed, Mr. Brownlow wiihin him- 
ecir, in lbs depths of hiii li<!art. uttered a Eronn, 
which mnde some outward echo. He wos in the 
last crisis of his fate, and his cherished diild for- 
sook himand look his adTerBar)'s part. Ho with- 
drew himself and sank down into a chnir, clear- ^ . 

ind ihs way, as she hail bidden. Sara bad ' was flickering out, throwing strange quirert of 
tiiken charge of her. Sorn had covered the in- j tight nnd shnde about the room. An indwcriU 
triiiler for ever and ever with the shield of her ' aLle change had come over it ; it had been brtglll, 
protection ; and yet it was for Sara alone that be ' nnd now it looked desolate ; it bad been (he homo 
coald havo (bond in his heart to mntder this ' of pence, nnd now the rery nir was heavy mifi 
woman, as she said. Wlien Sara stood forth and ' nnccrtainly nnd a kind of hovering horror. Mr> 
faced him in baryoimgstreogthand pride, naud- Brownlow threw himself wearily into (he lag 
dun Lady of Succor, it cast him to the earth, chair, and covci'nil Ilia face with his hands, i 
And he gave that groan, and sank down and ' moment after he seemed to recollect himself, and 
put himself aside, as it were. Ho could not carry , looked tip and called Jnctbock. " My boy, "lie 
~ ~ ttio Btrasgto. When Sara heard it her heart ' snid, " somctbinj; has happened to-night which I 

,._ l™. _!.„ . .1 .„ k:-, eagerly, not to did not look for. ToummiconBiderercry IhinB 

" I Eiud to yon befoi-e as cancelled. It eppoan I 



; she lamed 
camfort him but to defend herself. 

"Woli!" sha said, "if it was nothing, yon 
would not have minded. It mast be sotoething, 
or yon woold not havo looked — " And then she 
8top]jod and shuddered. '"I am going to take 
ohnrgo of her to-night," she added, low and hur- 
riedly. " I win take her to my room, and slay 
with her all nigbl. To-morrow, perbapn, we 
may know what it mcauB. Jack, she can walk, 
if you will clear the way." 

Then Mr. Brownlow looked up, with an inde- 
sciibublo pang at his heart, and saw his daughter 
lead, half carrying, hiacnomysway. "Iwllllnko 
her to my room, and stay with her all night." 
Ha had felt the emphasis aud meaning that was 
in tlie words, aud he bad seen Sam's shudder. 
Good heavens ! what was it for ? Was he a man 
lo do mnrder F What was it his child had read 
in bis eye 7 In ibis horrible confusion of ihoughC 
be sat and watched the stranger out. She bad 
mode good her lodgment, notonly in Ihe house, 
but in iho innermost chamber, in Sara's room — 
in Sara'sprntectingpresence, where nothing could 
get near her. And it was against him that his 
child bad taken up this wretched woman's de- 
fanse! He neither mored nor spake for some 
minutesafierthey had left the room. The bill ev- 
ncsshadall to be tasted and swallowed before hia 
thoughts cottld go forward to other things, and lo 
the real flnnl question. Bydegrees, however, as 
be came to liimself, he became awai'e that he was 
not yet left free to think about the flnatqueslion. 
Jack was still bende bim. He did not say any 
thing, but be was moving and fidgeting about the 
room with Ms hands in his pockets in away which 
proved that he had somothiug to say. As Mr. 
Broivnlow came to himself he gradually woke lo 
a perception of Ids son's i-estloBs figure beside him, 
and knew that he had another explanation to 

"1 don't want lo trouble yon," said Jaek nt 
last, abruptly, " but I should very mnch like to 
know, sir, w'bat all this means. If Mrs Pre.ston 
is mad — OS — Qod knows Idon't want to think it," 
cried the young man, "but one must believe 
one's eyes — if she is mad, why did you give in M 
her, and bnmor her ? Why did not you let mo 
take her away ?" 



is premature. I am sorry — for you, Jaet" 

" Uon't bo sorry for me," cried Jack, mth * 

generous impnlse. "It oould not have tnade 

much matter anyhow— my life is decided, coma 

what may.'' 

Thea his father loi>kcd up at him sharp])-, bat 
with a quiver in his lip. " Ah !" bo said ; and 
Jack perceived somehow, he did not know bow, 
tlint he had nnwittinnly inflicted a new wound. 
" It cDulil not have made mnch matter — troo," 
he said, and rose np and bowed to bis son sa if 
he Imd been a stranger. " That being llie case, 
perhaps the less we say to each other the better 



"Whnt hni-e I s 



' cried Jack i 



Enoucb, enough," sold Mr. Brownlow, 
lOHgh"— whet lie r it was in answer to hii qnes- 
. or by way of putting an end to the con- 
t, Jack could not tell ; and then his Ul- 
thcr waved lilm away, and sat down again, once 
more burying his face in his hands. Again the 
iron had entered bis sonl. Both of them 1 — nil 
he had in the world — his fortune, bisposEtion, his 
sou, his daughter, must all go? It seemed to 
himnowasiftheoxterniil things were nothing ii 
comparison of these Inst. Sam, for whose sake 
alone be feared it— Jack, whom he had not pet- 
ted — whom perhaps he had crossed a little as fa- 
thers will, but whom nt bottom — never mindi 
never mind 1 ho said to himself. It was the way 
of the world. Sens did not take up their Dither's 
causB nowadays as a matter of course, lliej 
had themselves to think of— in fact, it was right 
they should think of themselves. The woiid was 
of ranch more importance to Jack than it could 
be to himself, for of course a young man had 
twice the length of time lo provide for that his 
father coald possiblv have. Never mind ! "' 
said it to himself with bis head howeddownin 
bands. But he did mind. " It would not m 
mneb matter anyhow" — no, not much mat 
Jack would have itinstsad of Sara and Powyt. It 
was the same kind of compromise that he h ' 
intended — only that the persons and the moli 
were changed. 
I'oor Jack in the monn lime went about the 
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^^*^>om fn a very disconsolate state. He was so 

Startled in every way that he did not know what 

U> think, and yet vagne shadows of the truth 

>vere flickering about his mind. He knew 

soiaething vaguely of the origin of his father*s 

fortune, and nothing but that could explain it ; 

and now he was offended at something. What 

could it be that he was offended at? It never 

occurred to Jack that his own words might 

bear the meaning that was set upon them ; he 

was disconcerted and vexed, and did not know 

what to do. He went wandering about the 

room, lifting and replacing the books on the 

tables, and finally, after a long pause, he went 

up to his father again. 

"I wish you'd have some confidence in me,*' 
he said. *'I don*t pretend to be wise, but 
still — And then if there is any thinp; hanging 
over us, it is best that a fellow should know — " 
'^ There is nothing hanging over you,-* said 
Mr. Brownlow, raising his head, almost with 
bitterness. '*It will not matter much anyhow, 
yoQ know. Don't think of waiting for me. I 
have a good deal to think over. In short, I 
should be vciy glad if you would leave me to 
myself and go — ^" 

** As you please," said Jack, who was at last 
offended in his turn ; and after he had made a 
discontented promenade all round the room, he 
lounged toward the door, still hoping he miglit 
bo called back again. But ho was not called 
back. On the contrary, his father's head had 
sunk again into his hands, and he imd evidently 
retired into himself, beyond the reach of all fel- 
lowship or sympathy. Jack veered gradually 
toward the door and went out of the room, with 
his hands in his pockets and great trouble and 
])erplexity in his mind. It seemed to him that 
he saw what the trouble must be, and that of 
itself was not pleasant. But bad as it might 
bCy it was not so bad as the way his father was 
taking it. Grood heavens, if he should hurt the 
old woman ! — but surely he was not capable of 
that. And then Jack returned upon his own 
case and felt wounded and sore. He was not a 
baby that his father should decline to take him 
into his confidence. He was not a fool that he 
should be supposed unequal to the emergency. 
Sleep was out of the question under the circum- 
stances ; and besides he did not want to meet 
any of the fellows who might have been dis- 
tarbed by Mrs. Preston's cry, and might have 
eome to his room for information. *' Hang it 
all !" said Jack, as he threw himself on a sofa 
in the smoking-room,, and lighted a dreary cigar. 
It was not a very serious malediction, but yet 
his mind was serious enough. Some terrible 
crisis in the history of his fomily was coming 
on, and he could only guess what it was. Some- 
thing that involved not only his own prospects, 
but the prospects of his future wife. And yet 
nobody would tell him what was the meaning 
of it. It was hard lines for Jack. 

When, his son left the room, Mr. Brownlow 
lifted his head out of his hands. He looked 
eagerly round the room and made sure he was 
alone. And then his countenance relaxed a 
little. He could venture to look as he felt, to 
* throw off every mask when he was alone. Then 
be got up and walked heavily about. Was it all 
true? Had she come at the last moment and 
made her claim? Had she lighted down upon 



him, tracked him out, just as he was Hayin;j, 
and at last permitting himself to think, that all 
was over ? A strange confusion swept over him 
as he sat and looked around the empty room. 
Was it possible that all this had happened since 
he was last alone in it? It was only a few 
hours since; and he had been scarcely able to 
' believe that so blessed a state of things could be 
true. He had sat there and planned every kind 
of kindness and bounty to every body by way ' 
of expressing his gratitude to God, Was it 
possible ? Could every thing since then be so 
entirely changed ? Or had he only dreamt the 
arrival of the sudden claimant, the striking of 
the clock too late, all the miseries of the night ? 
As ho asked himself these questions, a sudden 
shuddering came over him. There was one 
thing which he knew could be no dream. It 
was the suggestion which had come into his 
mind as he stood by the sofa. He seemed to 
see her before him, worn, old, feeble, and in- 
voluntarily his thoughts strayed away again to 
that horrible thought. What was the use of 
such a woman in the world ? She had nothing 
before her but old age, infirmities, a lingering 
illness most likely, many sufferings and death — 
only death at the end ; that was the best, the 
only event awaiting her. To the young, life 
may blossom out afresh at any moment, but the 
old can only die — that is all that remains for 
them. And a touch would do it. It might save 
her from a great deal of suffering — it would 
certainly save her from the trial of a new posi- 
tion, the difiicult transition from poverty to 
wealth. If he was himself as old, Mr. Brown- 
low thought vaguely (all this was very vague — 
it was not breathed in articulate thought, much 
less in words) that he would be glad to be put 
quietly out of the way. Heaven knows he 
would be grateful enough to any one even at 
that moment who would put him out of the 
way. 

And it would be so easy to do it ; a touch 
would do it. The life was fluttering already in 
her pulses ; very likely the first severe cold 
would bring her down like the leaves off the 
trees ; and in the mean time what a difference 
her life would make. Mr. Brownlow got up and 
began to walk about, not able to keep still any 
longer. The second lamp was now beginning 
to flicker for want of oil, and the room was 
darkening, though he did not perceive it. It 
would be the kindest office that could be done 
to an old woman; he had often thought so. 
Suddenly there occurred to him a recollection 
of certain unhappy creatures in the work-house 
at Masterton, who were so old that nothing was 
any pleasure to them. He thought of the life- 
in-death he had seen among them, the tedious 
blank, the animal half-existence, the dead, dull 
doze, out of which only a bad fit of coughing or 
some other suffering roused them ; and of his 
own passing reflection how kind it would be to 
mix them a sleeping potion only a little stronger, 
and let them be gone. It would be the best 
thing any one could do for them. It wonld be 
the best thing any one could do for her; and 
then all the tronble, all the vexation, all the 
misery and change that it would save I 

As for the child, Mr. Brownlow said to him- 
self that all should go well with the child. He 
would not intorrcrc. Jack should marry her if 
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Biako a pretenHi t^ lookiD]; for any Ihing; 
iber would the light hire enabled him to look 
any tbinjc. lie looked at it and he Iliicw 
It death waa there, bat he did not pflt furlb 
loach it. At that moment all at once 
the flickeriDg flame went oal — went oat jost aa 
a life might do. after flattering and quircnng 
and making wild rollie*, again and again. Mr. 
BrQwnlow, Tot hii part, wu almost gl.id there 
Wat no light. It made him easier — even the 
lamp hitd icemed to look at him and see some- 
ihing in hUeyel 

Fire minoies after, be round himieir, be 

eould not bare told how, at tbc door of Sara's 

room, ft WBJ not in hia war — he could not 

mike that eitcose to himtelf^io tell the tralfa 

he did not make anj ejccnw to hlmiclf. Hia 

mind was uttetl; confuted, and had stopped 

thinkinj^ He was ihcrc, baTing come there be 

-did not know bow; and being there he opened 

'the door aoMj and went in . Perhaps, fur any 

[jibine he coald tell, iha harden might have liee'n 

much for Sara. He went in (oftlj, sicaliug 

m not to disturb anj Bleepts'. Tbe room 
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wbilo bed: nothing stirred in the silence: ao]} 

tbenound of hreathing, tho irroguhir disturbed 

lireniliing of some one in a troubled e\cQp. Mr. 

BrDwnluw slole further in, and sofily put back 

duo nf the curtains of the heC. There she 

old, pallid, wrinkled, worn out, breaihing 

tn har sleep, eren then nnable lo forget the 

wlc she was engaged in, holding tbe cor- 

fnsl with one otd meagre hand, npon which 

be fulns stooil out. What comfort was her 

in her 7 And a touch would do it. He 

It a slcp noarer and stooped over her, not 

winic wliat ha did, not putting out a tinger. 

ipnblo at any oxerlion, yet with nn awful 

itloiliy. Then all at once out of tho dorkn^ss, 

~"~ as an anget on noltuh^ta pinions, a whito 

rns« and rushed at him, carrying him 

from the bed oat to the ilour, unwitting, 

[hnil, hy tlie mere Imnocuii i>r its own andden 

-■' , When ibay had got oaiiido it was 
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tcueofwonkr. "Do?— votkia^ ^ 
Irfor* 

TtaeaSan ttacw beradfipcnl 
■bivd, wept B thai tke mami a 
home,faUaBsalMie>^laaefisfe _. „ ._. 
"Ob, papa, papar the cried, dinciis la t«Mh 
A laokasof idia^bad fione iala ks &oe. Bm 
hod become totally (mfmed — be iSd Bet know 
Bhat she Bcaat. Wbat cobU lie do? Vttj 
was she nriti);? And it was wmng Inni' 
noit« like ihii. wheo all ibe boose was h 
and adeep, 

'■Tod mut be quiet," lie faid. "Tben is 
no n(!cd to be so agiialed ; and yon should iaVe 
been in bed. It is rery late. I am going la mf 

"I will go viib yon," said Sara, trendilliiB- 
Already she began to be ashamed uC brz U 
bat ber oerrcs wonld not ealm down all at •. .. . 
She pat her hand on bis arm and half ted, hoST 
followed him ihtoogh the corridor. " Papa, ym 
did not mean — any thing?'* she said, lifting ' 
a face so white and tremalous and shaken wil 
many emoiions that it was scaicdy ptedUa I 
recognize it as liera. "Toa did not ■caia' 
any. thing?" Her Tcry lips qniicred to tluH 
she could scarcely speak. 

"Mean — whalf he snid. "I «di a til 
confuted lo-night. It was all to saMet. 
don't seem to understand yoa. And Tlnl* 
tired. Thiags will be clearer lo-morrow. S>l 
I hope you are going lo bed." 

"Tcs, papa," she said, like a child, tlioni 
her lips qoircred. He looked like a man «i 
had fallen inio sudden irabecilily, compnhu 
ing DDihing. And Sara's mind too was b«tin- 
ninc to get confused. She could not niidcN 
stand any longer what bis looks meant. 

"And BO nm I," said Mr. Brownlow, irilh 1 
sigh. Then he stooped and kissed her, "Hy 
darling, good-night. Things will bo elearer to- 
morrow," ho said. They bnci come to his docv 
by this time. And it was there he stooped to 
kiss her, dismissing her as it seemed. Batafker 
she bad turned lo go back, he came ont again 
and called ber. lie looked alinost as old and as 
shaken ns Mr^. Preston as he culled her back: 
" Don't fiirsnke nic — don't yoa forsoke inc," ItO 
baid hurrie'Jly ; " that was all — that wb 
good -night." 

And then he ivent in and shut his 
Sara, left to herself, went back niong ijie corri- 
dor, not knowing wliat lo (biiili. "Were ihey all 
mad, or going mad ? What could the shack bo 
which had made Pamela's humble mollier fma- 
lic, and confused Mr. Brownlow's clear intellec*! 
She lay down on bcr sofa lo waich lici paiiBM, 
feeling as if she too was becoming idiotic. Sim 
could not sleep, young ns she was: the awfiil 
sliudow that had come across her mind hod 
murdered sleep. She lay and listened to ulra. 
Preston's irregular, inlemipicil breathing, fur 
into the night. But sleep uns not for Sam's 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Of all painful things in tbia world there ara 
few more painful than tho feeling of rising up 
in the morning tondiflieullv unsolved, n mysloiy 
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^J^^'ac plained. So long as the ilarkness is over with 
•^-^^ night something can ulwnys be done. Calam- 
. ^ ean be faced, misfortane met ; but to get up in 
^^^ morning light, and encounter afresh the dark- 
^^ss, and find no clue any more than you had at 
^^glit, is hard work. This was what Jack felt when 
^Q had to face the sunshine, and remembered all 
*Hat had happened, and the merry party that 
^Xwaitcd him down stairs, and that he must 
Amuse his visitors as if this day had been like 
any other. If he but knew what had really 
iui]ipened ! But the utmost he could do was 
to guess at it, and that in the vaguest way. 
The young man went down stairs witli a load 
on his mind, not so much of care as of uncer- 
tainty. Loss of fortune was a thing that could 
be met ; but if there was loss of honor involved 
— if his father*s brain was giving way with 
the pressure — if — Jack would not allow his 
thoughts to go any farther. He drew himself 
np with a sudden pull, and stopped short, and 
went down stairs. At the breakfast-table every 
thing looked horribly unchanged. The guests, 
tho servants, the routine of the cheerful meal, 
were jnst as usual. Mr. Brownlow, too, was 
at the table, holding his usual place. There 
was an ashy look about his face, which pro- 
duced inquiries concerning his health from every 
new arrival ; but his answers were so brief and 
nnencouraging that these questions soon died off 
into silence. And he ate nothing, and his hand 
shook as he put his cup of coffee to his pallid lips. 
All these were symptoms that might be account- 
ed for in the simplest way by a little bodily de- 
rangement. But Jack, for his part, was afraid 
to meet his father's eye. "Where is Sara?'* 
he asked, as ho took his seat. And then he was 
met — for ho was late, and most of the party 
were down before him — by a flutter of regrets 
and wonder. Poor Sara had a headache — so 
bad a headache that she would not even have 
any one go into her room. **Angelique w^as 
keeping the door like a little tiger," one of tho 
young ladies said, "and would let nobody in.'* 
*' And oh, tell me who it was that came so late 
last night," cried another. " You must know. 
We are all at such a pitch of curiosity. It must 
be a foreign prince, or the prime minister, or 
some great beauty, we can't make up our minds 
which ; and, of course, it is breakfasting in its 
own room this morning. Nobody will tell us 
who it was. Do tell us ! — we are all dying to 
know." 

'* As you will all be dreadfully disappointed," 
Miid Jack. "It was neither a prince nor a 
beauty. As for prime minister I don't know. 
Such things have been heard of as that a 
prime minister should be an old woman — " 

^*An old woman!'* said his innocent inter- 
locutor. " Then it must be Lady Motherwell. 
Oh, I don't wonder poor Sara has a headache. 
But you know you are only joking. Her dear 
<yliarley would never let her . come storming to 
any body's door like that." 

"It wns not Lady Motherwell," said Jack. 
TToaven knows he was in no mood for jesting ; 
hut when it is a matter which is past talking of, 
what can a man do ? 

" Oh, then, I know who it must have been !" 
cried the spokeswoman of the party. She was, 
however, suddenly interrupted. Mr. Brownlow, 
who had scarcely said a word as yet to any one, 



interposed. There wns something in his tone 
which somehow put them all to silence. 

"I am sorry to put a stop to your specula- 
tions," he said. " It was only one of my clients 
on urgent business — that was all; business," he 
added, with a curious kind of apology, " which 
has kept me up half the night.'* 

"Oh, Mr. Brownlow, I am so sorry. You 
are tired, and we have been teasing you," said 
the lively questioner, with quick compunction. 

"No, not teasing me,** he said, gravely. 
And then a dead silence ensued. It was not 
any thing in his words. His words were sim- 
ple enough ; and yet every one of his guests in- 
stantly began to think that his or her stay had 
been long enough, and that it was time to go 
away. 

As Mr. Brownlow spoke he met Jack's eye, 
and returned his look steadily. So far he was 
himself again. Ho was impenetrable, antago- 
nistic, almost defiant. But there was no hover- 
ing hoiTor in his look. He was terribly grave, 
and ashy pale, and bore traces that what had 
happened was no light matter. His look gave 
his son a sensation of relief, and perhnps en- 
couraged him in levity of expression, tliough, 
Heaven knows, there was little levity in his 
mind. 

"I told you,** he said, "it might have been 
the prime minister, but it certainly was an old 
woman ; and there I stop. I can't give any 
fartlier information ; I am not one of the Privy 
Council.** Then ho laughed, but it was an un- 
comfortable laugh. It deepened the silence all 
arotmd, and looked like a family quarrel, and 
mado every body feel ill at ease. 

"I don't think any one here can be much in- 
terested in details,'* said Mr. Brownlow, coldly ; 
and then he rose to leave the table. It was his 
habit to leave the table early, and on ordinary 
occasions his departure made little commotion ; 
but to-day it was different. They all clustered 
up to their feet as he went out of tho room. 
Nobody knew what should bo done that day. 
Tho men looked awkwardly at each other ; the 
women tried hard to be tho same as before, and 
failed, having Jack before them, who was far 
from looking the same. "I suppose. Jack, yon 
will not go out to-day,** one of his companions 
said, though they had not an idea why. 

"I don't see why I shouldn't," said Jack, and 
tlien he made a pause ; and every body looked 
at him. "After all," he continued, "you all 
know your way about; as Sara has a headaclic 
I had better stay;" and he hurried their depart- 
ure that he might get rid of them. His father 
had not gone out; the dog-cart had come to 
the door, but it had been sent off again. He 
was in the library, Willis said in a whisper ; and 
though he had been so many years with Mr. 
Brownlow and knew all his ways, Willis was 
obviously startled too. For one moment Jack 
thought of cross-questioning the butler to soo 
what light he could throw upon the matter — if 
he had heard any thing on the previous night, 
or suspected any thing — but on second thoughts 
he dismissed the idea. Whatever it was, it was 
from his father himself that he ought to hav3 
the explanation. But though Mr. Brownhuv 
was in the library Jack did not go to him, xhov. 
He loitered about till his friends were gone, and 
till the ladies of the party, finding him very iixx*^ 



nccicnUe »nd will 

: off upoik clicir vnriiin« wnyt. He did liU 
to tw civil, even ]iliiyful, pooi fcllon, being 
:1ie ruomcnt crery l»iij'H rcpremntntire, bolh 
Hosier snd mi^ross uf Ihe bouse. But Ibongh 
WM no ateohitc dcGcioncr in an; tiling he 
or did, thoy were oil too »Uiirp-wJitcd to be 
a in. " Uq has KHnethinc on his mind," 
3 innlTon of the partr said to the other. 
,^'Thoy hare eoiopthing oo all their minds, mj 
" mid the olher, solemnlj ; and thejlolked 
" Tory MRniflcantly and myilerionelj of iho Brown - 
lnw> al thev lilted Sara's moming-rooia iritli 
tlicir work and various devices, for it was a fug- 
gr, wroidied day, and no one cared lo voatnre 
oat. Jack mcnnwhile dreir a long breath of 
relief tvhea all hii giiMUvere thus oiEFhia mind. , 
He siDod in the hall and hesitated, and rati 
VTiUli watctiing him from a comer nith undia- 
i:uis«d anxiety. Perhaps but for that he woald 
have gone to his fniher; bat nrith every twdy 
^v.-ttcliing him, looking on and speculating what 
it might be, he could not go. And yet some- 
Ihioc must be dune. At last, aFler he had 
watched the last man oat and the last Jady go 
nway, he turned, and went xlowly np stairs to 
i5nra'B door. 

When his voice wna hoard there wos a little 
rush vithin, and Sara came to him. She was 
Tory pale, and had iho air of a watcher to whom 
the past night bad brought no steep. It even 
Ei»me4 (o Jaclc that she vras in the same dress 
that she bad worn the previons night, ihougli 
that was a delusion. Ai soon as she Eaw that 
it WHS her brothee, and that he was alone, she 
sent.the maid away, and taking him by tho 
nrm, drew him into the little outer room. There 
had not been any icntimcntal fraternity bc- 
Eween tbam in a genBral way. Tbey were vciy 
good friends, and fond oF each other, bnt not 
given to manifestattona of sympathy and devo- 
tion. But this time ns soon t he ivas within 
the door and she had him to herself, Sam threw 
her arms round Jock, and leaned against bim, 
nnd wont off without any warning into a sudden 
burst of emotion — not tears exactly. It was 
iggle against tcais. She sobbed and 
breast heaved, and she clasped him convul- 
ly. Jack wa» terribly anrprised and shocked, 
lling that so nnnsual an onthnnt mast have a 
cnase, and he was vcty tender with hia 
It did nut last moro than a rainnic, but 
convince him of the gravity of 



a new pnrrbnse. Enjoyment — n d' 

nre of poncBion — was written on hvx face. 

When slie saw Jock she moved a \iuie, nod 
drew the innalin wrapper more closely amond 
her throat with a curioui iOHlincl of prudish 
propriety. It was the same woman to wbow 
society he had accoalomod himselr as PamelaTii 
mother, and whom he had tatored himself to 
look npon as a necessary part of his fatiiTe 
household, but yet she was a difltrcni creatine. 
He did not know her in this new development. 
Ud followed Sara into her presence wiib a Dew 
sense of repulsion, a reluctance and didika 
which he had never felt before. And Uri. 
Freaton for her part received Mm with an air 
which was nitcrly inexplicable — an air of pai- 
Tonniie which made his blood boil. 

" 1 hope yog ore better," ho said, not knoir- 
ing how to bccin; nnd then, after a patiae, 
" Should not I go and tell Pamela that you aie 
here? or wooldyou likeme to take von home?" 

" I consider myfolf at home," said Mis. fces- 
lon, sitting apEiiddenly and burstint* into speech. 
" I will send fur Pamela, when it is M ntlled. 
I am vory thankful to your sister for taking CflW 
of mc last nigbi. She shall Snd thai it inll >>0 
lo her nd van Inge. Sit down— -I am BWTj,liT- 
John, that I can not say the same for you.' 

"What is it you can not sny for mey iwi 
Jock; "I don't know in the least what you 
would be at, Mrs. Frcslon ; I suppose Inoi^ 
must bo some explanation of tliis strangs mm- 



duct. What docs it 
"Ton will find tl 
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a greal detl," 
' ' When you cam* 
I, I did not want lo 



nine to what yon 
^ent as n I»l»-I 
,0 my poor child. That 
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Ifie eritU 
regained i 

^ and uc:Ls<'d sobbing, and raised her bead 
Ills ithiuildor. "She Is tlierc," stie irhis- 
d, paluLing to the inner roam, nnd then she 
led and went before him leading the way. 
bite cnrtttins of Sara's bod were drown 
side, so as lo screen tho interior of tlio 
..lambcr. Within that enclosure a fire was 
horning' brightly, and seated by it in an easy- 
chair, wrapped In one of Sara's pretty dressing- 
gowns, with unaccustomed omhroideries nnd 
soft frills and riljhons enelosing her brown worn 
~' idi and meiutre iliront, Mrs. Preston half 
half reclined. The flre-ligbt was QickerlnR 
her, and she lay back nnd looked at it 




said ibo changed woman. 

to mo to my poor little pli 

have itny thini: to say t 

thought of putting any n 

were doing. I was as 

thought it was all lovo 

was what I ihouKht. Ana now you'vo snuen 

her heart away from me, nnd I know what it 

was for— I know what it was for." 

" Then what wai it for ?" said Jack, ahruptjr. 
lie was by tarns red and pale with migcr. Bs 
found it vciy hard to keep his temper nowithat 
be was personalty assailed. 

"It was for this," cried Pamela's mother, 
with a shrill ring in her voice, pointinf^ 911 ii 
seemed, to lbs pretty furniture nnd pictam 
round her — "for all this, nnd tho Gne. hiume. 
nnd the park, and the money — that wo* sbM 
it was for. Ton thonght yoo'd marry her Md 
keep it all, and that I should never know whu 
was my rights. Bat now I do know ; — and jon 
would have killed me last night I" she (siad 
wildly, drawing hack, with renewed passiaii— 
"you and your father; jon would have UOad 
mo; I sbonld have been a dead woman 1^ tbU 
time if it had not boon for her '." 

Jack made a hoarse exclamation in his ibroot 
as slie spoke. The room seemed to ha tnmtni; 
round with him. He seemed to be calchinc 
glimpses of her meaning through some wild 
clmos of migoDderstanding and darkness. He 
himself had nc\'Br wished her ill, not even when 
she promised to be a burden on liim. " Is she 
mad?" ho said, luming to Sunii but he ftU 
that she was not mad; it uns somethiog more 
soriooa than that. 

" I know my rights," she said, calminj; down 
jously. " It's my lionso you've boon 
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Rving in, and my money that has made yon all 
80 fine. Toa need not start or pretend as if 
you didn't know. It was for that you came 
and beguiled my Pamela. You might have left 
me my Pamela ; house, and money, and every 
thing, even down to my poor mother's blessing," 
sjiid Mrs. Preston, breaking down pitifully, and 
falling into a passion of- tears. '^Yon have 
takcn^them all, yon and yours; but you might 
have left me my child.'* 

Jack stood aghast while all this was being 
poured forth upon him ; but Sara for her part 
fell a-ciying too. "She has been saying the 
same all night," said Sara ; " what have we to do 
with her money or her mother's blessing ? Oh, 
Jack, what have we to do with them ? What 
docs it mean? I don*t understand any thing 
bat about Pamela and you.** 

"Kor I," said Jack, in despair, and he made 
& little raid through the room in his consternation, 
that the sight of the two women crying might 
not make a fool of him ; then he came back 
^*th the energy of desperation. "Look here, 
Mrs. Preston,** he said, "there may be some 
njoney question between my father and yon — I 
can't tell ; but we have nothing to do with it. 
I know nothing about it. I think most likely 
you have been deceived somehow. But, right 
"f Wrong, this is not the way to clear it up. 
Money can not be claimed in this wild way. 
^et a lawyer who knows what he is doing to 
^ after it for yon ; and in the mean time go home 
like a rational creature. You can not be per- 
ihittcd to make a disturbance here.** 

"You shall never have a penny of it,'* cried 
Mrs. Preston — "not a penny, if yon should be 
starving — ^nor Pamela either ; I will tell her all 
—that you wanted her for her money ; and she 
will scorn you as I do — ^you shall have nothing 
from her or me.** 

"Answer for yourself," cried Jnck, furious, 
"or be silent She shall not be bronght in. 
What do I care for your money? Sara, be 
quiet, and don't cry. She ought never to ha^'e 
been brought here.'* 

"No," cried the old woman, in her passion, 
" I ought to have been cast out on the roadside, 
don't you think, to die if I liked ? or I ought to 
have been killed, as you tried last night. That's 
what you would do to me, while you slept soft 
and lived high. But my time has come. It's 
you who must go to the door — the door ! — and 
you need expect no pity from me.** 

She sat in her feebleness and poverty as on a 
throne, and defied them, and they stood together 
bewildered by their ignorance, and did not know 
what answer to make her. Thongh it sonnded 
like madness, it might be true. For any thing 
they could tell, what she was saying might have 
some foundation unknown to them. Sara by 
this time had dried her tears, and indignation 
had begun to take the place of distress in her 
mind. She gave her brother an appealing look, 
and clasped her hands. "Jack, answer her — 
do you know what to say to her ?** she cried, 
stamping her little foot on the ground mth im- 
patience ; *^ somebody must know ; are we to 
stand by and hear it all, and do nothing ? Jack, 
answer her ! — ^unless she is mad — ** 

" I think she must be partly mad,** said Jack. 
" But it must be put a stop to somehow. Go 
and fetch mv father. Ho is in the library. 



Wliatever it may be, let us know at least what 
it means. I will stay with her here." 

When she heard these words, the strange in- 
mate of Sara's room came down from her height 
and relapsed into a feeble old woman. She 
called Sara not to go, to stay and protect her. 
She shrank back into her chair, drawing it away 
into a comer at the farthest distance possible, 
and sat there watchful and frightened, eying 
Jack as a hunted creature might eye the tiger 
which might at any moment spring upon it. 
Jack, for his part, with an exclamation of impa- 
tience, turned on his heel and went away from 
her, as far as space would permit. Impatience 
began to swallow up every other sentiment in his 
mind. He could not put up with it any longer. 
Whatever the truth might be, it was evident that 
it mast be faced and acknowledged at once. 
While he kept walking about impatient and ex> 
asperated, all his respect for Pamela's mother 
died out of his mind ; even, it must be owned, • 
in his excitement, the image of Pamela herself 
went back into the mists. A certain disgust 
took possession of him. If it was true that his 
father had schemed and struggled for the pos- 
session of this woman's miserable money — if the 
threat of claiming it had moved him with some 
vague but awful temptation, such as Jack shud- 
dered to think of; and if the idea of having 
rights and possessing something had changed 
the mild and hnmble woman who was Pamela's 
mother into this f^'antic and insulting fury, then 
what was there worth caring for, what was there 
left to believe in, in this world ? Perhaps even 
Pamela herself had been changed by this terri- 
ble test. Jack did not wish for the wings of a 
dove, being too matter-of-fact for that. But he 
felt as if he would like to set out for New Zealand 
without saying a word to any body, without 
breathing a syllable to a single soul on the way. 
It seemed as if that would be the only thing to 
do — he himself might get frantic or desperate 
too like the others about a little money. The 
backwoods, sheep-shearing, any thing would be 
preferable to that. 

This pause lasted for some minutes, for Sara 
did not immediately return. When she came 
back, however, a heavier footstep accompanied 
her up the stair. Mr. Brownlow came into the 
room, and went at once toward the farther cor- 
ner. He had made up his mind ; once more he 
had become perfectly composed, calm as an at- 
torney watching his client's case. He called 
Jack to him, and went and stood by the table, 
facing Mrs. Preston. "I hear you have sent 
for me to know the meaning of all this," he 
said ; " T will tell you, for you have a right to 
know. Twenty-five years ago, l>efore either of 
you was born, I had some money loft me, which 
was to be transferred to a woman called Phosbe 
Thomson, if she could be fbund ont or appear- 
ed within twenty-five vears. I searched for her 
everywhere, but I confd not find her. Latterly 
I forgot her existence to a great extent. The 
five-and-twenty years were out last night, and 
just before the period ended this — ^lady — as you 
both know, appeared. She says she is Phcebo 
Thomson, the legatee I have told you of. She 
may be so — ^I have nothing to say against her ; 
but the proof lies with her, not me. This is all 
the explanation there is to make." 

When ho had said it ho drew a long breath 
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■{. It «in llie Irnth, It was not perhaps 

(rnlli; but hs had Mid the fccrei, which 

id weiuhnl him donn for moDlba, and the bnr- 

lU off liU heart. He felt a tittle sick and 

he tXoad there before hia children. 

It took I hem in tho Ciec. Jo hia heart 

there were maoj mora particulars to 

tell. Dm it was nil fur them to jad^o of his 

heart, " I bare 1<JJ jou the secret, to fur as 

tbete i) b secret," ha «aid, viih a Kuot mile at 

nd then sat down luddcnlj, exiiaosinl 

llli ilie effort. It was not so difficolt after nil. 

dona, a faint wonder critfsed 

mind tliat he had not dona it tons ago, and 

ed liimsclf all tliia trouble. Bat Riill Ue was 

glad to ait doivn. Somehow, it took the stir^ngth 
of him as r<-w thinis had dune lieTura. 
' Alegaleel" burst forth Sara in amazement, 
understanding the word. "la thnt all 7 
ipa, sbc tifi the bouse is here, and every thing 
lic^a. She sajs we have no right hcn^. Is it 

I As fur Jack, ho looked his father steadily in 

Dke faoo, asking. Was it tme ? more imperiously 

ilun Sura'a words did. If this were all, what 
wa* the meaning of the almost tmgedy lost 
night r They forcot tho very ejuslenco of the 
~~ man who was the cause of it nil as they (urn- 
npon turn. Poverty and weoltli were Bmnll 
^JtlDTs ia cdinparison. He wns on his trial at 
ff avtai ttibanol, before judges loo mneh alarm- 
, too deeply interested, to bo lenient. They 

mod lieir backs npoa Mrs. Preslon, who. not- 

vritbstandini! her fenr and her nnxiety, eould not 
bear ibc nested. Tlicjr disregard w her roused 
her out of her on-n lelf-confidcnce and certainty, 
(o listen with a certain farlom eogcmesi!. She 
had not paid nraeh attention (o what Mr. 
Brownlow said tlic first time. What did it mat- 
ter wliM Ue said? Uid not she know l)etter? 
But wlicn Jack and Sara turned their bocks on 
bcr, and fixed ttieir eyes on thuir father, nhe 
ntio up iriili na iatcn»c mortification and dis- 
mcnt at finding lieraelf overlooked, and 

IpMr. Brownlow rose up as B man naturally 
Ahx who lilts Co ptend giiitry or not guilty for 
liit lifu. He utooil before them, putting bis hand 
on tha table lo support tiimsctf. " It is not 
tnic," lie said, " I do not deny that I have been 
I ibinkiiig a great donl about this. If I had but 

J^^^kJuioxh, I should have told yon; but these arc 
^^^^^b real fiiets. If she is Fbabe Tliomson, as 
^^^^Ke tays — thongh of that we have no proof— slic 
^^^^K cnliilad to fifty thanaaud ponnils whieh her 
^^^^Botlior left her. That is the whole. To pay 
^^^^Kr her legacy may force tne to leave this house, 
^^^^^nd cliange onr mode of living; but she bos 
^^^^Bblbinj to do with tha house — nothing here is 
^^^^Bei-s, nbsolniely nothing. She has no more to 
^^^^^0 witli Brownlows than your baker hna, or j-our 
I ' dress-makur. If she is Phcebo Tliomson. I shall 

owa bur money— nothing mure, 1 might bnvo 
told you. If I hnd but known." 

WhnI Mr. Brownlow meant vraf, that he 
tronld bare told them lind ho known, nrtcr all, 
tiuw little it wonid ouvi Eo t«ll it. Aft«r all, 
thoro wn« nnthlnc diignieefnl in the tale, not. 
wiciiKinnding the terrible sbifn to which ho hod 
_,Iiat himself to conceal il. Ho had spoken it 
— * llnd now hit mind ""» fn*' If be had but 
a relief it would be 1 Hut he siit 
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down Ds soon as be had finiabcd fpenq 
be did not fed aaifbc could pay m*-^ 

thing cl^e. Hi* mind was 
confusion about wbm had happened llL 
ous iiJgliL It fCciDcd (0 hint tliat he 1 
or dona something he ought not to Ub 
or said. Bat now tie had made Ut jj 
disclosure, ami given np the strnj 
not maeb matter what occurred bl 

Mrs. Preston, however, wlio lu 
ing eagerly, end whom nobody n„ 
moment, rose np and mode a step foTWaS 
them. "He may deny It," she said, U% 
"but I know he's known il all thii d 

kept na out of onr lights. Fif^ pow.. 

thousand pound — what does he say? I fa 
hotter. It is all mine ' ' 

been beeping os oat of ( 
nil fed and nourished oi 
horses and yonr carriages, and all your giiod- 
eur; and bo snya it's bat fifty pounds 1 Dort> 
JOU rtmiembcr that there's One that protects (l)C* 
fatherless?" she ericd ont, almost sciwuidn^ 
The very sight of liia composure made hernoS 
and dcsperato. " Voumako noaeconntof mn** 
she cricil — " no more than if 1 was the dntt mr- 
dcr your feel, and I'm the mistress of aH-^T 
nil ; and if it had not been for her yon BBOlf^ 
have killed mc last night." 

Tlicsa words penetrated even Mr. Drownlow'i 
Eliipor; ho gave n ebndder as if with the raliL 

"1 was very hard driven Inst night," hasoiL 
ns if to himself—" vcrv hard nnt ro it. t .1.™'= 
knc 
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fell back into the chair, and look flight as he «■ 
proached her, putting out ber (wo feeble handl 
to defend herself. "If you are Fhceba Thank. 
son," be said, "Toa shnll bnvc your lighU. [ 
know nothing about jou — I neitTT Ihonght of 
you. This house is mine, and you linvB notldojt 
to do here. All yon have any riglit 10 is jottc 
money, and jon shall have your money-wMu 
yon prove yonr identity. But I can not leaie 
yoa here Iq distress my child. If yon are abb 
to Ihink at nil, you must see that you onghl to 
go home. Send for ibe carriage to take her 
home," Mr. Brownlow ndded, turning to Mt 
children. " If she is the person she calls btt- 
self, Ehais a relation of your mother's; and any- 
how, she is weak anil old. Take chtq of bw. 
Sara, my dnrllng, you are not to stay iiere with 
her, nor let her vex you ; but I leave her in your 

"I will do what you tell me, pnpo, 
Sara; and then ho stood for a moment ivnd 
looked at them niilfully. Tlicy hnd fonakmi 
him last night ; both of them — or at least so lu 
fancied — bad gone over to the enemy; and that 
had cut !iim to the heart. Now ho tamed lo 
tliem wistfully, looking for a titllo support nml 
comfort. It would not bo bo hard after ftU if 
his children went with him into captivity. They 
had both been eo slanted nnd excited that '"" 
fur this look, nnd tho lingering, expectant pt 
he made, neither would have thought of their 
father's telings. But it was impossible to nuMf 
nndorsinnd him now. Rnrn, in her impoMre 
wny, went np lo him and put her arms round 
bis neck. " Papo. it is we who have been hard 
upon you," she said ; and as for Jack, who 
conld not show his feelings by an embrace, he 
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ibo made a kind of amende in an ungracions 
masculine way. He said, ** I'm coming with 
yon, sir. 1*11 see after the carriage," and 
inarched off behind liis father to the door. 
Neither of them took any farther notice of Mrs. 
Pieston. It seemed to her as if they did not 
care. They were not afraid of her ; they did not 
eomeobseqaioosly to her feet, as she had thouglit 
they would. On the contrary, they were band- 
ing together among themselves against her, mak- 
ing a league among themselves, taking no notice 
wf her. And her own child was not there to 
comfort her heart. It was a great shock and 
downfall to the unhappy woman. She had been 
A good woman so long as she was untempted. 
Bat it had seemed to her, in the wonderful 
pyospect of a great fortune, that^ every body 
^^'onld fall at her feet ; that she would be able 
^o do what she pleased — to deal with all her 
ourrottndings as she pleased. When she saw 
she coald not do so, her mind grew confused — 
fifty pound, fifty thousand pound, which was it ? 
-^nd she was alone, and they were all banding 
5*^Q!nselves against her. Money seemed noth- 
^'^i; in comparison to the elevation, the suprema- 
^^ she had dreamed of. And they did not 
^^«n take the trouble to look at her as they 
^^ntaway I 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MOTHER AND LOVES. 

Jack followed his father down stairs, and did 
^ot say a word. It had been an exciting morn- 
ing ; and now that he knew all, though the ex- 
citement had not as yet begun to flag, care came 
along with it. Suspense and mystery were hard, 
and yet at the same time easier to bear than re- 
ality. Tlie calamity might have loomed larger 
while it was unknown, but at least it was unac- 
companied by those real details from which there 
is no escape. When Mr. Brownlow and his son 
reached the bottom of the stair, they stopped, and 
tnrncd and looked at each other. A certain 
shade of apology was in Mr. Brownlow's tone. 
** I thought it was all over last night," he said ; 
** I thought you were all safe. You know my 
meaning now." 

" Safe, sir, safe !" said Jack, ** with this always 
hanging over our heads? I don*t understand 
why we were not allowed to know ; but never 
mind. I am glad it has come, and there is noth- 
ing more to look for. It bears interest, I sup- 
pose." 

**That may bo a matter of arrangement. I 
suppose it does," said Mr. Brownlow, with a 
sigh. 

Jack gave vent to his feelings in a low, faint, 
prolonged whistle. '* I'll go and tell them about 
the carriage," he said. This was all the com- 
munication that passed between the father and 
the son ; but it was enough to show Mr. Brown- 
low that Jack was not thinking, as he might very 
naturally have thought, of his new position as 
the future son-in-law of the woman who had 
wrought so much harm. Jack's demeanor, 
though he did not say a word of sympathy to his 
father, was quite the contrary of this. He did 
not make any professions, but he took up the 
'•ommon family burden upon his shoulders. The 
fifty thousand pounds was comparatively little. 



It was a sum which could be measured and come 
to an end of; but the interest, that was the dread- 
ful thought. Jack was practical, and his mind 
i jumped at it on the moment. It was us a dnrk 
shadow which had come over him, and wliicli lie 
I could not shake off. Brownlows was none of 
j hers, and yet she might not be wrong after nil in 
thinking that all was hers. The actual cltLiiti 
was heavy enough, but the possible claim was 
overwhelming. It seemed to Jack to go into the 
; future and overshadow that as it overshadowed 
the present. No wonder Mr. Brownlow had 
been in despair — no wonder almost — The young 
\ man gave a very heauy sigh as he went into the 
i stable-yard and gave his instructions. He stood 
\ and brooded over it with his brow knitted and 
. his hands buried in his pockets, while the horses 
; were put into the carriage. As for such luxuries, 
! they counted for nothing, or at least so he thought 
' for the moment — nothing to him ; but a burden 
that would Ho upon them for years — a shadow of 
j debt and difficulty projected into the future — that 
: seemed more than any man could Ijcar. It will 
be seen from this that the idea of his own relations 
with Pamela making any difference in the mat- 
ter had not crossed Jack's mind. He would have 
been angry had any one suggested it. Not that 
he thought of giving up Pamela ; but in the mean 
time the idea of having any thing to do with Mrs. 
Preston was horrible to him, and he was not n 
young man who was always reasonable and sen- 
sible, and took every thing into consideration, any 
more than the rest of us. To tell the truth, he 
had no room in his thoughts for the idea of mar- 
riage or of Pamela at that moment. He .strode 
round to the hall door as the coachman got on 
the box, and went up to Sara's room without 
stopping to think. **The caniage is here," ho 
said, calling to Sara at the door. He would 
have taken the intruder down stairs, and jput her 
into the carriage as courteously as if she had been 
a duchess ; for, as we have already said, there 
was a certain fine natural politeness in the 
Brownlow blood. But when he heard the excited 
old woman still raving about her rights, and that 
they wanted to kill her, the young man became 
impatient. He was weary of her ; and when she 
fell into threats of what she would do, disgust 
mingled with his impatience. Then all at once, 
while he waited, a sudden thought struck him of 
his little love. Poor little Pamela ! what could 
she bo thinking all this time ? How would she 
feel when she heard that her mother had become 
their active enemy ? In a moment there flitted 
before Jack, as he stood at the door, a sudden 
vision of the little uplifted face, pale as it had 
grown of late, with the wistful eyes wide open and 
the red lips apart, and the pretty rings of hair 
clustering about the forehead. What would Pa- 
mela think when she knew ? What was to bo 
done, now that this division, worse than any un- 
kind sentence of a rich father, had come between 
them ? It was no fault of hers, no fault of his ; 
fate had come between them in the wildest un- 
looked-for way. And should they have to yield 
to it? The thought gave Jack such a sudden 
twinge in his own heart, that it roused him alto- 
gether out of his preoccupation. It roused him 
to that fine self-regard which is so natural, and 
which is reckoned a virtue nowadays.. What did 
it matter about an old mother ? Such people had 
had their day, amd had no right to control tho 
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onJ Jatk'js future werool'iuure importimce 
Ihnn any tiling tlmt could ba|i)K'u nt ilic end, as 
il WGii;, of Mn. Frtwtonli Ufa, or crcn of Mr. 
Brownlovr'i life. ThiavuthGcansidenuioothiU 
Wobc Jack up out of ihe strange niaie he hod 
failcQ into OD the gnbject of hU own concerns. 
He lurncd on his Itccl all at once, and left Mrs. 
Preston srgning the maHer with Sara, and went 
offdoim ilieavenaealoiofitBs rapidly aa his onn 
maie could have done ii. N4 by Jove ! be was 
not going to gire up. Mr». Ftreioa might eat 
her monej if eba Hkeil — might ruin Bruwulou'it 
if (ho liked; bntshesboaldnot imerfcre butivcen 
him and his lore. And Jack felt that tlicrewas 
notimo loloEO, and that Pamela tnnst knowbon 
matters stood, and what he expected of her, be- 
fore her mother went back to poisoti her mind 
Against him. He took no time to knock even at 
the door of Mrs. Swaync's eollnge, bnt went in 
and look possessioD like an inradiag army. 
Frobnbly, if he had been a young mao of Tery 
delicBte and snsccptible mind, ihe veiy knonlci^o 
that Pamela might now be considered an lieirese, 
and himself a poor man, would hare dosed np 
the way to him, and turned his steps forever from 
the door. But .lack was not of that fine order 
of hninanity. He wu« young man who liked 
his own way, and \tbs determined not to be un- 
happy if he could hdp il, and hold tenacionsly by 
every thing thttt belonged to him. Suob 
of-fnet nntures are seldom moved by thi. 
mentalisms of Belf-saci-ilico. He bad not the 
smallest idea of Eacriflcing himself, if the tmtb 
must bo told. He strode aloni' rnahiagllke the 
wind, and went stcaigbt in at Mrs. Sway ne's door. 
Nobody inlemtpted his (lossnge or stood in his 
way ; nobody even saw hiui but old Betty, who 
came out to her door to see who had passed so 
quiL-klj, aad shook her bead over him. "Ha 
goes there a deal more tliun is good for liim," 
Betty said, and then, ns it was cold, sIllii ilie 

Pamela had been sitciug in the din^ parlor 
all atone ; and, to Iclt the triiili, she had been 
crying a little. She did not know where her 
mother was; she did not know when she was 
coming back. No message bnd reached her, nor 
letter, nor any sign of life, and she was frighten- 
ed and very BOlitaty. Jack, loo, since he kneiv 
she was alone and could 1« seen at any hour, did 
Hot make bo many anxious pilgrimages as he 
had done when Mrs. Preston was ill and the road 
was barred against him. Sbe had do one to tell 
her fears to, no one to ODCOurage and support 
her, and the poor child had broken down dread- 
fully. She was sitting nc the window trying to 
read one of Mrs, Swayne's books, trying not to 
nsk herself who It was that came so late to 
BrownloWB last ni;[1il? what was her mother 
doiuifF what wiis Jack doinR? Tbo book, as 
may be auppoved, had nmnll chance acainst all 
these anxieties. It lind dro|)pad ujion the table 
before her, and iier limacnnt tvnr» had lioen 
drop|>ing on It, when n andilun sIukIow flitted 

IBt l1i« window, Bitd ft foonCep ranii on ilie 

IM, and JDi:k WM In the romn. The sight 
him cbonnied wnndnfuily iba oharactcr of 

imela'n iditr*. but t«I It InernnMiil her ni-ltntion. 
FolHidy<nhpriiiinll"tr('hin>ii«pi hnrtiOfhiidnny 
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should not cume. Mamma is away, 1 un 

'■ Yon have the more need of me," taid Jack,. 
" Bat listen, Pumela. Yoar motbei ii 
away. She is bere at Brownlows. Sbe is coming 
d ircctly. I msbed off to see you before she «t- 
riveiL Imusttpeaktoyoufim. RememberyoB 
are mine — whatever happens, you arc mine, aul 
you can not forsake me." 

"Foriake you?" cried Pamela, in pitifal ao- 
cents. "Is iilikely? If there is nut foisakiiWi 
it will be you. You know — ub, you know y» 
have not much to fear." 

"I have creiy thing to fear," said Jack, 
speaking very fast ; " yoor moiher is brealhiiig 
fire and Same against ns all. Slia is COHUBI 
back our enemy. She will tell you I hare hid 
a mercenary mcnning from the beginning, ud 
she will order you to give me up. But don't do 
it, Pamela. I am not the sort of nuu to it 
given up. We were going to be poor. aniliBan; 
against my father's will ; now we shall be poor, 
and marry against your mother's — that is all llic 
ditFereiice. You have chosen me, and yon muit 
give up bcr and not me. That is all I have id 

" Gire lip mamma?" cried Pamela, in am: 
menl. " I don't know what yon mean. ' 
promised I was to have her with me, and take 
care of her ahvays. She wonlddie wiibont me. 
Oh, Jack, why have you changed so soonl" 

"It is not I that have changed," said Jack; 
"every thing has changed. This is wbatitwiU 
come to. It will be to give up her or me. * 
don't say I wilt die without you," said the jo _ 
man — "nosnchluck; bat — Look here, Pame- 
la, Ibis is what it will como to. You will bAve 
to choose between her and me." 

" Oh no, no '." cried Pamela ; "no I doBt 
say BO. I am not llic one to choose. Don't 
turn away from me 1 don't look so pala and 
dreadful! it is not mo to choose." _ , 

. . you, by lienrcns 1" cried Jat^ in 
desperation. "Ileresho iecimiingl It is iwit 
your old mother who <xa» 10 lire wiifa ns — i 
" """ an — litre alio is. Is it to be 



Oh, Jnck :" Pamela cried, thinking he ms 
mad ; and she submitted 10 bis licrce embrace 
bewilderment, nor knowing what to im- 
agine. To see the BroAnluws carriage dash 
ivenue and n'heel round at the door 
and open to let Mre. Preston forth was as groat 

wonder as if the earth had opened. "' 
could not tell what was going to happen. Il 
relief to ber lo be held fust and kept back — ber 
mstorualion took her strength frotn ber. "' 
was acuiolly unabUi to follow her Urst impnisc 
and rush to the door. 

Preston came in by herself, qalet but 
tremulous. Her head shook a little, but theri 
..n (if weakness about her tiovr. Sin. 
had been defeated, but she had got over the 
bitterness of her defeat and was prepared for n 
Btru^lo. Jnck felt the diBcroncc when be look- 
ed at hor. He had been conlemptnous of her 
weak passion and repetition almut her rights ; but 
w the clinnKe in a moment, and lie met her, 
lingnp, hnldinR t'.imelii fast, with his arm 
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into ber enemy^s caipp, and gone to his house to 
demand, as she thought, every thing he had in 
the world. These wei-e Jack's reprisals — he 
came to her citadel and claimed every thing she 
bad in the world. It was his, and, more than 
that, it was already given to him — his claim was 
alioinrcd. 

" Yoa are here !" cried Mrs. Preston, passion- 
ately. **Ithoughtyon wouldbehere! you have 
come before me to steal her from me. I knew 
how it would be!" 

"I have come to claim what is mine," said 
Jack, "before you interfere. I know you will 
tiy ta step between us; but you are not to 
step between us — do what you like, she is 
mine." 

"Pamela," said Mrs. Preston, still, notwith- 
standing her late defeat, believing somciiow 
strangely in the potency of the new fortune for 
irhich she felt every body should fall at her feet, 
" things have changed. Stand away* from him, 
and listen to me. We're rich now — we shall 
have every thing that heart ever desired ; there 
is not a thing you can think of but what I can 
give it you. You've thought I was hard upon 
you, dear, but it was all for your sake. What 
do I care for money, but for your sake ? — Every 
thing you can think of, Pamela — it will be like 
a fairy tale." 

Pamela stood still for one moment, looking at 
her mother and her lover. Slie had disengaged 
herself from him, and stood, unrestrained, to 
make her election. **If it is so, mammn," she 
said, ** I don't know what you mean — you know 
I don't understand ; but if it is, there's no more 
difficulty. It does not matter so much whether 
Mr. Brownlow consents or not." 

"Mr. Brownlow!" cried her mother; "Mr. 
Brownlow has been your enemy, child, since 
long before you were bom. He has taken your 
money to bring up his own fine lady upon. He 
has sent his son here when he can't do any better, 
to marry you and keep the money. Sir, go 
away from my child. It's your money he wants ; 
your money, not you." 

Pamela tui*ned round with surprise and terror 
in her face, and looked at Jack ; then she smiled 
softly and shook her head. ** Mamma, you are 
mistaken," she said in her soft little voice, and 
held out her hand to him. Mrs. Preston threw 
up her arms above her head wildly, and gave an 
exceeding bitter cry. 

"I am her mother," she cried out, ** her 
own mother, that have nursed her and watched 
over her, and given up every thing to her — and 
she chooses him rather than me — him that she 
has not known a year — that wants her for her 
money, or for her pretty fece. She chooses him 
before me !" 

She stood up alone, calling upon heaven and 
earth, as it were, to see ; while the two clung 
together dismayed and pitiful, yet holding fast 
by each other still. It was the everlasting strug- 
gle so continually repeated; the past against the 
present and the'Cuture — the old love against tlie 
new — and not any question of worldly interest. 
It was the tragic figure of disappointment and 
desolation and age in face of hope and love and 
joy. What she had been doing was poor and 
mean enough. She had been intoxicated by the 
vision of sudden wealth, and had expected every 
body to be abjeet before her; but now a deeper 



element had come in. She forgot the fortune, 
the money, though it was still on her lips, and 
cried out, in the depth of her despair, over the 
loss of the only real wealth she had in the world. 
No tears came to her old eyes — her old meagre 
arms rose rigid, yet trembHng. ** She chooses 
him before me !" she said, with a cry of despair, 
which came from the bottom of her heart. 

"Mamma," cried poor little Pamela, tearing 
her hand from that of her lover, and coming 
doubtfully into the midst between the two, "I 
don't choose ! oh, mamma, how can I choose ? 
I never was away from you in my life — ^he prom- 
ised we never were to be parted. How am I 
to give him up ? Oh, why, why should you ask 
me to give him up?" cried the poor child. 
Floods of tears came to her aid. She put her 
pretty hands together like a child at prayer — 
every line in her sweet face was in itself a sup- 
plication. Jack, behind her, stood and watched 
and said nothing. Perhaps he saw, notwith- 
standing, that it was against his interests — and 
in his heart had a certain mournful pity for the 
despair in the old woman's terrible face. 

"But I expect you to choose," she said wildly ; 
" things have come to that. It must be him or 
me — him or me ; there's no midway between us. 
I am your old mother, your poor old mother, 
that would pluck my heart out of my breast to 
give it you. I've survived them all, and done 
without them all, and lived for your sake. And 
he is a young man that was taken with your 
pretty face — say it was your pretty face — say the 
best that can be said. If you were like death — 
if you lost all your beauty and your pretty ways 
— if you were ugly and ailing and miserable,— 
it would be all the same to me ; I would love 
you all the more — all the morc; and he — ho 
would never look at you again. That's nature. 
I require you to choose. It must be him or 
me." 

As she stood listening, a change came over 
Pamela's face. Her first appeal to her mother 
had been full of emotion, but of a gentle, hope- 
ful, almost superficial kind. She had taken 
tears to her aid, and pleading looks, and 
believed in their success now as always. But 
as Mrs. Preston spoke, Pamela's little innocent 
soul was shaken as by an earthquake. She 
woke up and opened her eyes, and found that 
she was in a world new to her — a world no long- 
er of prayers, and tears, and sweet yielding, and 
tender afiection. It was not tender affection 
she had to do with now ; it was fierce love, des- 
perate and ruthless, ready to tear her asunder. 
Her tears dried up, her pretty cheeks grew pale 
as death, she looked from one to the other with 
a wild look of wonder, asking if it was true. 
When her mother's voice ceased, it seemed to 
Pamela that the world stood still for the momeijt, 
and every thing in heaven and earth held its 
breath. She looked at Jack ; he stood motion- 
less, with his face clouded over, and made no 
answer to her pitiful appeal. She looked at 
Mrs. Preston, and saw her mother's ager face 
hollow and excited, her eyes blazing, her cheeks 
burning with a strange hectic heat. For one 
noment she stood irresolute. Then she made 
one tottering ^tep to her mother's side, and 
tumeil round and looked at her lover. Once 
more she clasped her hands, though she had no 
longer any hope in pleading. ** I must stay 
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"she BaiiJ, will] a long-Jrawn sobbing srgli 
[ mast Biay here, if 1 should die." 
Tlic; Btood thus and looked nt each other 
for one of those moments nrhich ia oil long ri nn 
ago. The mother would have tnkcn her child 
to herarml, butPamela would not. "Not now, 
not now'" she snid, putting back (ha embrace. 
Jock, for bis part, Btood and watched with an 
intensity of perception he hud ncrer exercised 
before — nil power of speech accmed to have been 
Taken from hitn. The struggle lind ascended 
into a higher region of passion than ho knew of. 
He turned nnd went lo the door, witli the in- 
lontion, so far as he had any intention, of retir- 
ing for the momatit from the contest, Then ho 
cnme liack ngnin, Whatever the pressure on 
him might bo, he could not leave Pamela so. 

" Look here," he said abmptly ; "I am going 
away. ButifyouihinkI accept this as a choice 
or deeisinn, you nre much mistaken. You force 
her to give in loyou, and then you think T nm lo 
accept it! riidonosnch thing. She could not 
any any thing else, or do any thing else — hut all 
the same, she is mine. You cnn't touch thnr, 
do what you like. Pamela, darling, don't lose 
heart ; its only for a little while." 

He did not stop to liaten to what her mother 
sniti; he turned at once and went out, nticon- 
tiuoasly, in his excitement, thrusting Mrs. 
Swayne out of liis way, who was in the possage. 
He wctll oif up the avenue at a stretch withoat 
ever drawing breath. A hundredwlld thoughts 
rose in his mind; het mother! what was her 
motlier to him ? Ho was ready to vow with 
Hamlet, that twenty thousand mothers eould 
not have HUed up his sum of love ; and yet be 
was not blaming his Pamela. She could not 
have done otherwise. Why had he never been 
told ? why had not ho known that this downfall 
was hanging over him ? Why had ho been such 
_ .■__, ._ ■... !.. .. n .^ j[^^ sweet lempla- 



"Kvery body will soon be at liberty Id fc_^ 
what they plensc nboui it," said Jack. "W1i<ue 
is he? I had better go and talk to him, I sup. 

"Papa is in the library." sold Sara. "Jiefc, 
he wants our snpport. He wants us to stund 
by him — or, I mean, he wants you ; ns fur rae, " 
she continBed, with a flash of mingled soflnen 
and defiance, " he knows / wonld nut forsals 
him ; lie wants you." 

"Why shouldn't you forsake him J" tuil 
Jack, with a momentary growl) "and why 
should he be doabtful of mo ?" 

Bnt he did not wait for any answer. Eb 
took the deenntcr of sherry from the sidcboirdi 
and swalloncd he did nut know bow moch; 
and tlicn he went off to the library to EcekaDt 
his father. There was a certain stcalthiusi 
about the bouse — a feeling that the people ]»■ 
longing to it wci'O having interviews in cometi, 
that they Veie consulting each other, maiing 
solemn dccisioaa, and that their gnesis w — 
much in the way. Though Sara rushed ai 
immediately to the room where her frie. 
were, after waylaying her brother, her appeal^ 
ance did not alter the strong sense every body 
had of the slate of affaira. The very servants 
slunk out of Jack's way, and stood aside in 
comers to watch him going into the library. 
Ho called the footman out of his hiding-place 
as he passed, and swore at him for an imperil- 
ncnt fool. The man had been doing nothing 
that was impertinent, and yet he did not f 
tlint there was injustice in the accusation, Soi 
thiti); veiy serious had happened, and the c 
Eciousness of it had gone all through the hoi 

Mr, Brownloiv wns sitting in the librarr do- 
ing nothin);. That, at least, was his ruible 
aspect. Within himself he had been calculatine 
aud reckoning up till liia wearied brnin whirled 
. - ., with the effort. He eat leaning his arms on tlM 
? Now, of CDurao, when things bad come table and his head in his hands. By this timo 



length, he would 
It as given Pamela up. 
rage, and the sadden calamity, and Iho 
unl exasperation, ho was beside himself, 
id did not well knotv what ho was nbouL He 
.. almost too much absorbed in hia own affairs 
to be able to understand Sara, who eame to hitn 
OS he entered the house, and drew bim aside into 
the dining-room to speak to him. Sara was 
pale enongh to justify her pretext of headache, 
but otherwise she was full of energy and spirit, 
and met the emergency with n conragoous heart. 
"Wo must foes it ont as well as wo can. 
Jack," sliD said, with her eyes shining ont targe 
" d full from her white face. "Wo must keep 
before all these people. They must not be 
to go away and say that someihing went 
ibiy wrong at Brownlows. Wo must keep 
p to the last." 

Pshaw: what does it matter what Ihcy 
k or what they any?" said Jack, sitting 
n with a sigh of weariness. As for Sara, 
tired, nor had any personal 
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plication to bow her down, she blaxcd up i 

indifference. 

''It matters uvei7 thing!" sheened. 

may not be a iMUnty family any more, no 
')iit wo are always the Brownlov 
n. Nobody muEt havD a word ti 
—for papa's sate." 



powers of thought bad failed him. He Mt 
looking on, as it were, and saw the castle of his 
prosperity cmrabling down into duet before him. 
Every thing he had ever aimed at seemed ti 
drop from bim. Ho bad no longer any thing a 
coiiceni ; hut ho knew that he Imd stood at the 
bur before his children, and had been pardoned 
bnt not justified. They wonld eland by liim, 
bnt they did not approve him ; and they had 
seen the veil of hia heart lifted, and had looked 
in and found darker things there than he him- 
self hod ever iicen conscious of. He was so ab- 
sorbed in tbis painful mase of thoogbl that he 
did not oven look np when Jack came in. Of 
courae Jack would come ; ho know that. Jnck 
was mined ; they were all ruined. All for the 
advantage of a miserable woman who wonld get 
no comfort out of her inheritance, whose very 
life was hanging on a throad. It seemed haril 
to him that Providence, which had always t>eBn 
EO kind lo him, should permit it. When his wn 
came in and drew a chair to the other side of tha 
■om-' table ho roused himself. "Is it yoa, JackF"" 
I hia he said ; "I am so tired that I fear I nm MD' 

pid, I was very hard driven last night." 
We "Tea," said Jack, with a Hitle shudder i and 
fine Mr. Brownlow looked at him, and their eyea 
I of met, and they knew what each hod meant. '~ 
sny was a hard moment for tlio father who hod b 
I mad, and had come to hie senses again, but vet 
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did not know what horrible snspicion it was un- 
der which for a moment he had lain. 

"I was hard driven,'* he repeated, pathetical- 
Ij^uygjy iif^j^ put to it. X had been standing 

ODt for a long time, and then in a moment I 
broke down — tliat is how it was. But I shall 
be able to talk it all over with you — by and by." 

"That was what I came for, sir," said Jack. 
"We must know what we are to do.** 

And then Mr. Brownlow put down his support- 
ing hands from his head, and steadied himself 
in a wearied wondering way. Jack for the mo- 
stent had the authority on his side. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Mr, Bbownlow and his son were a long 
time together. They talked until the autumn 
dgj darkened, and they had no more light for 
thar calculations. Mr. Brownlow had been very 
weary, even stupefied. He had entered upon 
the conversation because he could not resist 
Jack's eagerness, and the decided claim he made 
to know fully a business which so much con- 
cerned him. He had a right to know, which 
his father could not dispute ; but nevertheless all 
the events of the past twenty-four hours had 
worn Mr. Brownlow out. He was stupefied ; 
he did not know what had happened ; he could 
not recollect the details. When his attention 
was fully arrested, a certain habit of business 
kept him on, and his mind was clear enough 
wh<sn they went into figures, and when he had 
to make his son aware of the magnitude of the 
misfortune which had almost thrown his own 
mind off its balance. The facts were be- 
yond all comment. It was simple ruin ; but 
such was the natui-e of the men, and their agree- 
ment in it, that they both worked out their 
reckoning unflinchingly, and when they saw 
what it was, did not so much as utter an excla- 
mation. They laid down, the one his pen and 
the other his pencil, as the twilight darkened 
n)und thom. There was no controversy between 
them. It was nobody's fault. Jack might 
have added a sting to every thing by reproach- 
ing his father for the ignorance in which he 
?)ad been brought up, but be had no mind for 
nny such useless exasperation. Things were as 
bad as bad could be ; therefore they brought their 
calculations to an end very quietly, and came to 
the same conclusion as the darkness closed 6ver 
them. They sat for a minute on opposite sides 
of the table, not looking at each other, with 
their papers before them, and their minds filled 
with one sombre thought. Whether it was that 
or the mere fall of day which was closing round 
them neither could have told — only that under 
this dull oppression there was in Jack's mind a 
certain wild suppressed impatience, an over- 
whelming sense of all that was included in the 
crisis ; while his father in the midst of it could 
not repress a strange longing to throw himself 
down upon the sofa, to close his eyes, to be alone 
in the silence and darkness. Rest was his most 
imperative want. The young man's mind was 
thrilling with a desire to be np and at his troub- 
les, to fight and make some head against them. 
Bat then things were new to Jack ; whereas to 
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Mr. Brownlow, who had already made a long 
and not guiltless struggle, the only thing ap- 
parent and desirable was rest — to lie down and 
be quiet for a little, to have no question asked 
him, nothing said to him, or, if it should please 
God, to sleep. ' 

Jack, however, was not the man, under the 
circumstances, to let his father get either sleep 
or rest. After iliey had made all the calcula- 
tions possible, and said every thing that was ta 
be said, he did not go away, but sat silent, bit- 
ing his nails and pondering much in his miiid. 
They had been thus for about half an hour 
without exchanging a word, when he suddenly 
broke into speech. 

*' It must go into Chancery, I suppose ?" ho 
said. ** She has got to prove her identity, and 
all that. You will have time at least to realize 
all your investments. Too much time per- 
haps." 

"She is an old woman," said Mr. Brownlow. 
He was thinking of nothing beyond the mere 
matter of fact, and there was no meaning in his 
voice, but yet it startled his son. *'And you 
were to marry her daughter. I had almost for- 
gotten that. You were very decided on the 
subject last time vou spoke to me. In that case 
every thing would be yours." 

**I hope she may live forever !" said Jack, 
getting up from his" chair ; '* and slie has no 
intention of giving me her daughter now — not 
that her intention matters much," he said to 
himself, half muttering, as he stood with his 
hand on the table. The change was bewilder- 
ing. He would have his Pamela still, whatever 
any body might say ; but to run away with his 
pretty penniless darling, and work for her and 
defy the world for her, was very different from 
running away with the little heiress who had a 
right to every penny he had supposed his own. 
It was very hard upon him ; but all the same he 
had no intention of giving in. No idea of self- 
sacrifice ever crossed his mind. It made ths 
whole matter more confusing, more disagreea- 
ble — but any body's intention mattered veiy lit- 
tle, father or mother ; he meant to have his \ 
love and his way all the same. 

"It does matter," said Mr. Brownlow. "It 
had much better never go into Chancery at all. 
I never had any objections to the girl — you need 
not be impatient. I always liked the girl. She 
is like your mother. I never knew what it 
was — " Then Mr. Brownlow made a little 
pause. " Poor Bessie !" he said, though it was an 
exclamation that did not seem called for. It 
was this fortune that had first made him think 
of Bessie. It was for her sake— for the sake of 
making a very foolish marriage — that he had 
made use of the money which at first was noth- 
ing but a plague and burden to him. Somehow 
she seemed to come up before him now it was 
melting away, and he knew that the charm of 
Pamela's dewy eyes and fresh face had been 
their resemblance to Bessie. The thought soft- 
ened his heart, and yet made it sting and ache. 
"This matter is too important for temper or 
pride," he went on, recovering himself. " If we 
are to treat as enemies, of course I must resist, 
and it will be a long suit, and perhaps outlive us 
all. But if you are to be her daughter's hus- 
band, the question is different. You are the 
natural negotiator between na " 
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imjiossiLle," cried Jack ; it Tho rocolleclion of the e«lhering in dM 

id then he sat donn again in liisclisirin usort evoning had gone out of Mr. Brownlovr'a ainj. 

of BuUcn fnry with iiimBelf. Of caorae he waa and even Jack had forgolisn all ahont it. 

the natnral neniotiator- it was wcakncee itaelf ■' Like meu V Sara said to herself, indignaotlj , 

to think of flincbing rrotn so plain a. dut; ; and Sbo had ever; thing to do, tlioaeli she hud nob 

yei be ivould rather have fiuffd a batterj' or !»1 elepl nil nigbt, and had not cicaped faershareof 

a forlorn hopa. the excitement of the day. She had to pre aJY 
"You must be," said Mr. Brownlov. "We, the orders and make all ihc arrangements, at«. 

arc all excited at lliia preecat momenl ; bat there now aat dauntlsEa pouring oat the tea, keepica 

can be no doubt of what your position mitaila. oretybody at bay, acknowledgincthoimportan-^! 

r son, and you arc, againat my will, of the crisis only by unusnal depth of color «3 

intrary to my advice, engaged to her daugh- her cheek, and an anuauHl [mnafucenc abeen S 

Unless yoQ roenn lo throw off the girl yon her big eyes. They did not flash or iparkle -a 

becauae she bas suddenly beeome an beir- other eyes might have done, bnt shone lili 
globes full of aome weird and Tisionary lig'toi 

nothing of the sort," cried Jack, She had an answer ready fur cceiy body, an< 

angrily. " I sbnll never throw her off." yet all the while she was racking hor mind tt 

"Then you can't help baring an interest in her think what eould they be doing down stairs;, 

(brtune ; — and doing the best you can for her," what decision could they be coming to ? Shs 

said his father, after a paoac. was doing her part stoutly in ignorance aiiif 

Then again silence fell upon tho two. It was patience, spreading her pretty draperies before 

natural nnd reasonable, but it was utterly re- them, as it were, and keeping the world at arm'f 

pugnant, even though one of them thus urged lenglh. " Oh, yes, the Moiherwclls are coiD- 

it, to both. A thing may be recommended by ing," she said, "but they will come dressed fijr 

good sense, and by all the force of personal in- dinner, which none of us nro as yet. They an 

toreat, and yet may be mora detestable than if only at Kdley — they have not very far Co come, 

" "' ' ■-' ' "" " ' Yes, I think we had belter bare a dance. Jack 

ia not pood for much in that nay. fie nem 
was. Ho was nlwaya an ont-of-doors ton of 

" ne does not seem to care fur ont-of-doon 
either," said one it tlie young ladies ; "m^ 
Sara, I wonder what has happened to him. Ha 
alwaya looks as if he were thinking of somelhioi 



IS alike foolish and wicked. This waa how 
itseemed to Jack; and for Mr. Brownlow 
the whirl of roin which had sucted him ii 
was OS yet but a poor consolation that his 
might get the benefit. Acting by the dictates 
of imture he would rather hare kept hla aon at 
bis side to share bis fortune and stand by him. 
Yet it was his duty to advise Jack to go oi'cr to 
the other side and take every thing he had from 
him, and negotiate the transfer of bis fortune — 
lo " do the best he could," in abort, for bis 
father's adversary. It waa not an expedient 
agreeable to either, and yet it wasa thing which 
teason and common scnao demanded should be 

While they aot tbua gloomily together, the 
honaohold went on in a strangely uncomfortable 
way outside. Tho men came straggling in from 
their shooting, or wbaterer thoyhad been doing; 
and, though Sara was with the ladies, every 
body knew by instinct, as it seemed, that her 
&tbeT Bod brother were cansulting together orer 
something rery selions, shut up in the library, 
Mr. Brownlow neglecliog his busineaa and Jack 
his pleasure. If it had only been busioras that 
waa neglected, nobody would bare been sur- 
prised ; bat when things were thus pushed he- 
E)lid that nataral regard for appearances which 
horn with Englishmen, tbey must be serions 
indeed. Then, of course, to make matters 
worse, the gentlemen came in earlier than usual. 
It was their curiosity, the elder ladies said to 
each other, for every body knows that it is men 
who are ibo true gossips and ferret erery thing 
out; but, however that might he, it threw ad- 
ditional embarrassment upon Sara, who stood 
bravely at her post — a little flushed, perhaps, 
and unnaturally gay, but holding out with 
dauntless courage. She had every thing lo take 
on her own shoulders. That night, an it hap- 
pened by nnlnckj chance, there waa to bo a 
dinner-party. Sir Charlea Motherwell and his 
mother were coming, and were to stay all night ; 
Mid the rector was coming, he who knew the 
"booso better than any body else, and would ' 
lOSt gnick of all lo discover tho difference 
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think of— if 

net by a burst 




3lse." 

" Something else than — w 
" He bos something else than 
that is what you mean. Ho ii 
idle people — " which speech w 
of laughter. 

" Oh no ; be is very diligent ; he loves busi- 
ness," said young Keppel. "We are all aware 
of that." 

" He is not at the bar, yon know," retorted 
the danntleaa Sara. "He has not briefs pouring 
in upon bim like — some people. But it ia very 
good of you to take ao much uotice of us between 
the circuits— is that the right word? And tore- 
ward yon, you shall manage the dance ? Does 
Sir Charlea dance? I suppose 6o— all common 
people do." 

" Sara, my lore, don't speak so," said one of 
the matrons. " The Motherwells are one of the 
best families in the ooQQtry. I don't know what 
you mean by common people." 

"I mean people who arejuet like other peo- 
ple," laid Sara, "as wo all are. If we did not 
wear different colored dreescs and have different- 
colored bair and eyes, I don't see bow we could 
be told from each other. As for gentlemen gea- 
erally, yon know one ncrer knows wbieh is 
which !" she cried, appealing lo the candor of 
her friends. "We pretend lo do it, to please 
them. Half of them hare light beards and half 
of them have dark, and one never gets any far- 
ther ; except with those whom one has the hoD- 
or to know,'' said Sara, rising and making a 
conrlcay to the young men who were round ber. 
Then, amid langhter and remonstrances, they 
all went flattering away— loo early, as niost of 
' : thought — to their rooma to 
of them thought Sara ' ' really 
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m too bad;'* and some were sure the gentlemen 

I f//(/ not like it. The gentlemen, however, did not 

' «eeni to mind. They said to each other, '* By 

«^ove! bowr pretty she was to-night;*' and some 

o^ Chem wondered how much money she would 

/j«t.ve ; and some supposed she would marry Char- 

*^^ Motherwell after all. And, for the moment, 

^'"'''^ at with dinner approaching and the prospect 

^^ the dance after, both the ladies and the men 

f^'^otto wonder what could be the matter with 

*^ « family, and what Mr. Brownlow was saying 

Jack. 

Bat as for Sara, she did not forget Though 
e was first to move, she was still in the draw- 
g-room when they all went away, and camepit- 
* ^\illy upto the big fire which sent gleams of light 
^^V)iit through aU the dark room, and knelt down 
^^ 11 the hearth and warmed her hands, and shiv- 
^^ Ted, not with cold, but excitement. Her eyes 
'^ere big and nerrons and dilated ; but though 
^er tears came easily enough on ordinary occa- 
sions, to-night she did not cry. She knelt be- 
fore the fire and held out her hands to it, and then 
wrung them hard together, wondering bow she 
should ever be able to go through the evening, 
and what they were doing down stairs, and 
whether she should not go and remind them of 
the dinner. It seemed to her as if for the mo- 
ment she had got rid of her enemies, and had 
time to think ; but she was too restless to think, 
and every moment seemed an hour to her. As 
soon as tne steps and voices of the guests became 
inaudible on the stairs, she got up, and went 
down to seek them out in the library. There 
were two or three servants in the hall, more than 
had any right to be there, and Willis, who was 
standing at the foot of the stairs, c^me np to her 
in a donbtful, hesitating way. A gentleman had 
come np from the office, he said ; but he did not 
like to disturb Master, as was a-talking with Mr. 
John in the library. The gentleman was in the 
dining-room. Would Miss Sara see him, or was 
her papa to be told ? Sai'a was so much excited 
already, that she saw in this visitor only some 
new trouble, and jumped at the idea of meeting 
it herself, and perhaps saving her father some- 
thing. '* I will see him," she said ; and she call- 
ed up all her resolution, and went rapidly, with 
the haste of desperation, into the dining-room. 
The door had closed behind her,^and she had 
glided past the long, brilliant, flower-decked ta- 
ble to where somebody was standing by the fire- 
place ere she really thought what she was doing. 
When the stranger started and spoke, Sara woke 
up as from a dream ; and when she found it was 
Powys who was looking at her — looking anxious, 
wistful, tender, not like the other people — the 
poor girFs composure failed her. She gave him 
one* glance^ and then all the tears that had been 
gathering in her eves suddenly burst forth. 
*' Oh, Mr. Powys, tell me what it is all about !" 
she cried, holding out her hands to him. And 
he, not knowing what he was doing, not thinking 
of himself or of his love, only penetrated to the 
heart by her tears, sprang forward and took her 
into his arms and comforted her. There was 
one moment in which neither of them knew. 
For that brief instant they clung to each other 
unwitting, and then they fell apart, and stood 
and looked at each other, and trembled, not know- 
ing in their confusion and consciousness and 
trouble what to say. 
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" Don't be angry with me 1" he cried ; " I did 
not know what I was doing — I did not mean— ^ 
forgive me I — you were crying, and I could not 
bear it ; how could I stand still and see you cry V 

'^ I am not angry," said Sara, softly. Never 
in her life had she spoken so softly before. * ' I 
know yon did not mean it ; I am in such terri- 
ble trouble ; and they never told me it was 
you." 

Then Powys crept closer once more, poor young 
fellow, knowing he ought not, but too far gone 
for reason. " But it is I, " he said, softly touch- 
ing the hand with which she leaned on the man- 
tle piece, — " to serve you — to do any thing — any 
thing! only tell me what there is that I can 
do?" 

Then she looked up with her big lucid eyes, 
and two big teara in them, and smiled at him 
though her heart felt like to burst, and put out 
her hands again, knowing this time what she was 
doing ; and he took them, half-crazed with the 
joy and the wickedness. *' I came up with some 
papers," he said ; ** I came against my will ; I 
never thought, I never hoped to see you ; and 
vour father will think I have done it dishonora- 
bly on purpose ; tell me, oh, tell me, what I can 
do." 

'*I don't think yon can do any thing," said 
Sara, ** nor any body else. I should not speak 
to you, but I can't help it. We are in great 
trouble. And then you are the only one I could 
speak to^" said the girl, with unconscious self-be- 
trayal. *' I think we have lost every thing we 
have in the world." 

"Lost every thing 1" said Powys; his eyes be- 
gan to dance, and his cheek to burn — "lost every 
thing !" It was he now who trembled with ea- 
gerness, and surprise, and joy. *' I don't want to 
be glad," he cried, ^'but I could work for yon, 
slave for you — I shouldn't mind what I did — " 

"Oh, hush !" cried Sara, interrupting him, "I 
think I hear papa : it might not matter for ns, 
but it is him we onght to think of. We have got, 
people coming, and J don't know what to do — ^I 
must go to papa." 

Then the young man stood and looked at her 
wistfully. " I can't help you with that, " he said, 
" I can't be any good to you — the only thing I 
can do is to go away ; but, Sara ! yon have only 
to tell me ; you know — " 

" Yes," she said, lifting her eyes to him once 
more, and the two bigs tears fell, and her lips 
quivered as she tried to smile ; she was not an- 
gry — " yes, " she said, * * I know ; " and then there 
were sounds outside, and in a moment this 
strange, wild, sweet surprise was over. Sara 
rushed out to the library without another word, 
and Powys, tingling to the very points of his fin- 
gers, gave his bundleof papers to Willis to begiven 
to Mr. Brownlow, and said he would come back, 
and rushed out into the glare of Lady Mother- 
well's lamps as her carriage came sweeping np 
the avenue. He did not know who the little old 
lady was, nor who the tall figure with the black 
mustache might be in the comer of the carriage ; 
bnt they both remarked him as he came down 
the steps at a bound. It gave them their first 
impression of something unusual about the house. 
" It is seven now," Lady Motherwell said, " and 
dinner ought to be in half an hour — what an odd 
moment to go away." She was still more sur- 
prised to see no one but servants when she enter- 
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ed, and to be shown into the deserted drawing- 
room where there was not a sign of any one 
about. "I don't know what they mean by it, 
Charley," Lady Motherwell said ; ** Mr. Brown- 
low or somebody was always here to receive us 
before." Sir Charles did not say any thing, but 
he pulled his mustache, and he, too, thought it 
was rather queer. 

When Sara rushed into the library not five 
minutes before Lady MotherwelFs arrival, the 
consultation there had been broken up. Jack, 
notwithstanding his many preoccupations, had 
yet presence of mind enough to remember that 
it was time to dress, as well as to perceive that 
all had been said that could be said . Mr. Brown- 
low was alone. He had stolen to the sofa for 
which he had been longing all the afternoon, and 
had laid himself down on it. The room was very 
dimly lighted by a pair of candles on the mantle- 
piece. It was a large room, and the faint twink- 
le of those distant lights made it look ghostly, 
and it was a Very strange sight to see Mr. Brown- 
low lying on a sofa. He roused himself when 
Sara came in, but it was with an effort, and he 
was very reluctant to be disturbed. "Seven 
o'clock ! " he said — ** is it seven o'clock ? but leave 
me a little longer, my darling ; ten minutes is 
enough for dress." 

" Oh, papa," said Sara, "it is dreadful to think 
of dress at all, or any thing so trifling, on such 
a day ; but we must do it — people will think — ; 
I am sure even already they may be thinking — " 

**Ye8," said Mr. Brownlow, vaguely — **I 
don't think it matters — I would rather have five 
minutes' sleep." 

**Papa," said Sara in desperation, "I have 
just seen Mr. Powys — he has come with some pa- 
jiers — that is, I think he has gone away. He 
came to — ^to— I mean he told me he was sent 
to— I did not understand what it was, but he 
has gone away — " 

" Ah, he has gone away," said Mr. Brownlow, 
sitting up ; " that is all right — all right. And 
there are the Motherwells coming. Sara, I think 
Charles Motherwell is a very honest sort of man." 

** Yes, papa," said Sara. She was too much 
excited and disturbed to perceive clearly what 
lie meant, and yet the contrast of the two names 
struck her dimly. At such a moment what was 
Charles Motherwell to her? 

** I think he's a yery good fellow," said Mr. 
Brownlow, rising ; ana he went and stirred the 
smoldering fire. Then he came up to where 
she stood, watching him. '* We shall have to 
go and live in the house at Masterton," he said, 
with a sigh. ' ^ It will be a strange place for such 
a creature a» you." 

** I don't see why it should be strange forme," 
said Sara ; and then her face blazed suddenly 
with a color her father did not understand. 
' * Papa, I shall have you all to myself, " she said, 
hurriedly, feeling in her heart more than half a 
hypocrite. ** There will* be no troublesome par- 
ties like this, and nobody we don't want to 
see." 

Mr. Brownlow looked at her half suspiciously ; 
but he did not know what had happened in those 
two minutes beside the fruit and flowers in the 
dining-room. He made a desperate effort to re- 
cover himself, and to take courage and play out 
bis part steadily to the end. 

'* We most get throngh it to-night," he said. 



"We must keep up for to-night. Go and pnt 
on all yoni: prettv things, my darling. You have 
had to bear the brunt of every thing to-day.*' 

"No, papa; it does not matter," said Sara, 
smothering the longing she had to cry, and tell 
him— tell him ?— she did not know what And 
then she turned and put her one question. 
"Is it true? — have we nothing? la it all aa 
that terrible woman said?" 

Mr. Brownlow put his hand on her arm and 
leaned upon her, slight prop as she was. '• You 
were bom in the old house in Masterton," he said, 
with a certain tone of appeal in his voice; 
" your mother lived in it. It was bright enough 
once." Then he stopped and led her gently to- 
ward the door. "But, Sara, don't forget," he 
said hurriedly, *' I think a great deal of Charles 
Motherwell — I am sure he is kind and honest 
and true." 

" He has nothing to do with ns !" said Sara, 
with a thrill of fear. 

"I don't know," said Mr. Brownlow, almost 
humbly. " I don't know — if it might be best 
for you — " 

And then he kissed her and sent her away. 
Sara flew to her own room with her heart beat- 
ing so loud that it almost choked her. So many- 
excitements all pressing on her together — so 
many things to think of — ^was almost more than 
an ordinary brain could bear. And to dress in 
all her bravery and go down and look as if noth- 
ing had happened — to sit at the head of the ta- 
ble just there where she had been standing half an 
hour before — to smile and talk and look her 
best as if every thing was steady under her feet, 
and she knew of no volcano! And then, to 
crown all. Sir Charles Motherwell ! In the 
height of her excitement it was perhaps a relief 
to her to think how at least she would crush 
that one pretendant. If it should be the last 
act of her reign at Brownlows, there would be a 
certain poetic justice in it. K he was so foolish, 
if he was so persistent, Sara savagely resolved 
that she would let him propose this time. And 
then I But then she cried, to Angeliqne's great 
discomfiture, without any apparent reason. 
What was to be done with a young lady who 
left herself but twenty minutes to dress in, and 
wept in an unprovoked and exasperating way in 
the middle of it? Sara was so shaken and 
driven about by emotion and by self-restraint 
that she was humble to Angelique in the midgt 
of all her own tumults of soul. 



CHAPTER XL. 
jack's last trial. 

The dinner passed over without, so far as the 
guests were aware, any special feature in it. 
Jack might look out of sorts, perhaps, but then 
Jack had been out of sorts for some time past. 
As for Sara, the roses on her cheeks were so 
much brighter than usual, that some people 
went so far as to suppose she had stooped to the 
vulgar arts of the toilet. Sir Charles Mother- 
well was by her side, and she was talking to 
him with more than ordinary vivacity. Mr. 
Brownlow, for his part, looked just as oanaL 
People do not trouble themselves to cbserre 
whether the head of the house, when it is a man 
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of bis age, looks pule or otlicnvise. He talked 
just as usual ; and though, perhaps, it was he 
who had suffered most in this crisis, it did not 
cost him so much now as it did to his son and 
daughter. And the new people who came only 
for the evening, and knew nothing about it, 
amused the people who were living at Brown- 
lows, and had felt in the air some indication of 
the storm. Every thing went on well, to the 
amazement of those who were principally con- 
cerned — that is to say, every thing went on like 
n dream ; the hours and all the sayings and 
doings in them, even those which they them- 
selves did and said, swept on, and carried with 
them the three who had anxieties so much 
deeper at heart. Sara's cheeks kept burning 
crimson all the night ; and Mr. Brownlow stood 
apart and talked heavily with one or other of his 
guests ; and Jack did the best he could — going 
so far as to dance, which was an exercise he 
did not much enjoy. And the guests called it 
*'a very pleasant evening,** with more than 
ordinary sincerity. When the greater part of 
those heavy hours had passed, and they began 
to see the end of their trial, a servant came into 
the room and addressed himself to Jack, who 
was just then standing with his partner in the 
pause of a waltz. Sara, though she was her- 
self flying round the room at the moment, saw 
it, and lost breath. Mr. Brownlow saw it from 
the little inner drawing-room. It seemed to 
them that every eye was fixed upon that one 
point, but the fact was nobody even noticed it 
but themselves and Jack*s partner, who was 
naturally indignant when he gave up her hand 
and took her back to her seat. Somebody want- 
ed to see him, the servant said — somebody who 
would not take any answer, but insisted on 
seeing Mr. John — somebody from the cottages 
at the gate. It was Willis himself who came, 
and he detracted in no way from the importance 
of the communication. His looks were grave 
enough for a plenipotentiary. His master, 
looking at him, felt that Willis must know all ; 
but Willis, to tell the truth, knew nothing. He 
felt that something was wrong, and, with the 
instinct of a British domestic, recognized that it 
was his duty to make the most of it — that was 
all. Jack went out following him, but the peo- 
ple who did not know there was any thing 
significant in his going, took very little notice 
of it. The only visible consequence was, that 
thenceforward Sara was too tired to dance, and 
Mr. Brownlow forgot what he was saying in 
the middle of a sentence. Simple as the cause 
might be, it was alarming to them. 

Jack asked the man no questions as he went 
down stairs ; he was himself wound-up and ready 
for any thing. Whatever additional hardship or 
burden might come, his position could scarcely 
be made worse. So he was in a manner indif- 
ferent. What could it matter ? In the hall he 
found Mrs. Swayne standing wrapped up in a 
big shawl. She was excited, and fluttered, and 
breathless, and almost unable to speak, and the 
shawl which was thrown over her head showed 
that she had come in haste. She put her hand 
on Jack's arm, and drew him to a side out of 
hearing of the servants, and then her message 
burst forth. 

** It*s not what I ever thought I'd come to. 
Jt ain't what I'd do, if e'er a one of us were in 



our right senses," she cried. *'But yon must 
come down to her this very moment. Come 
along with me, Mr. John. It's that dark I've 
struck my foot again' every tree, and I've come 
that fast I ain't got a bit of breath left in my 
body. Come down to her this very moment. 
Come along with me." 

** What is the matter ?" said Jack. 

*^ Matter ! It*s matter enough,** gasped Mrs. 
Swayne, " or it never would have been me to 
come leaving my man in his rheumatics, and the 
street door open, and an old shawl over my head. 
And there ain't one minute to be lost. Get 
your hat and something to keep you warm, and 
1*11 tell you by the way. It's bitter cold out- 
side.*' 

In spite of himself Jack hesitated. His pride 
rose up against the summons. Pamela had left 
him and gone over to her mother's side, and her 
mother was no longer a nameless poor woman, 
but the hard creditor who was about to ruin him 
an4 his. Though he had vowed that he would nev- 
er give her up, yet somehow at that moment his 
pride got the better of his love. He hesitated, 
and stood looking at the breathless messenger, 
who herself, in her turn, began to look at him 
with a certain contempt. 

*'If you ain't a-coming, Mr. John.*' said Mrs. 
Swayne, *' say so — that's all as I ask. Not as I 
would be any way surprised. It*s like men. 
When you don't want *em, they*ll come fast 
enough ; but when you*re in need, and they 
might be of some use — ^Ugh ! that ain*t my way. 
I wouldn't be the wretch as would leave that 
poor young critter in her trouble, all alone." 

'* All alone — what do you mean?'* said Jack, 
following her to the door, and snatching his hat 
as he passed. ''How can she be alone? Did 
she send you ? What trouble is she in ? Wom- 
an, can't you tell me what you mean ?" 

" I won*t be called woman by you, not if you 
was ten times as grand — not if you was a duke 
or a lord," said Mrs. Swayne, rushing out into the 
night. Beyond the circle of the household lights, 
the gleaming lamp at the door and lighted win- 
dows, the avenue was black as only a path in the 
heart of the country can be. The night was in- 
tensely dark, the rain drizzling, and now and 
then a shower of leaves falling with the rain. 
Two or three long strides brought Jack up with 
the indignant Mrs. Swayne, Who ran and stum- 
bled, but made indifferent progress. He took 
hold of her arm, and in his excitement uncon- 
sciously gave her a shake. 

'' Keep by me and I'll guide you," he said.; 
" and tell me in a word what is the matter, and 
how she happens to be alone." 

Then Mrs. Swayne's passion gave way to tears. 
''You'd think yourself alone," she cried, "if 
you was left with one as has had a shock, and 
don't know yon no more than Adam, and ne'er 
a soul in the house, now I'm gone, but poor old 
Swayne with his rheumatics, as can't stir, not to 
save his life. You'd think it yourself if it was you. 
But catch a man a-forgetting of hisself like that ; 
and the &rst thought in her mind was for yon. 
Oh me I oh me ! She thought yoa'd ha' come 
like an arrow out of a bow." 

"A shock?" said Jack vaguely to himself; 
and then he let go his hold of Mrs. Swayne's 
arm. "I can't wait for you," ho said; "I 
can be there quicto \.^Wk nvs^," K^.W'^ \^^- 
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ily into th<: dnrknr!^ furs*king ber. He 
llic gate iK-furc tho bewildtred n^mon, 
dios abftiidoned, could mnke oro «<Tt in h^- 
Tiuire. As he doiheiJ past olJ Beiij's cottage, 
he law inside the liji^leJ window a face be 
r, and thoa^ he did not recognize who it 
certun seiue of help at hand came orer 
Another moment and he wiu in Mrs, 
o'i cottage, 10 for recollecting faimself as 
tread more aoftly oM he ruihcd up ihe dark 
d nitrrow stair, When he i^ned the door, 
Pnini'Ia gam bat one eIidcc round to greet him. 
She ifu Alone, as Hn. Swnjne bad snid. On 
ihe bed bj which aho tiood lay a mnrble fifinre, 
dead to all appearance except for its ejcs. 
Those ejes moTcd in the timngeBt, mosi terrible 
wny, looking wildly round and round, now at 
the ceiUng, aiyir at the window, now at Pamela, 
imperioiu and ;et agonized. And poor little 
Pamela, aofk girlinh crealnre, stood dciperate, 
ttying to ivad what ihej Said. She had not a 
word to give to Jack — not even a lobk, except 
for one brief moment. " What doea she want 
— what does she wjnt ?" »he cried. " Oh, tnara- 
mn ! mamma! ntll yon not (rjr to speak ?" 

" li there no one with yoo?" siud Jack. 
'■ Have you «onl for the doctor ? How long has 
alio been like thin? MjdarlincI my pnor little 
darling I Ha» the doctor seen her yet ?" 

" I «ent for yon," said Pamela, pirooualr. 
" Oh, what docs she want 7 T think she could 
■peak if she wonid only try." 

"It is the doctor »he wants," cried Jack. 
"That is the first liiing;" and he turned and 
mailed down alairs still more rapidly than he 
bad come up. The first thing he did triu to go 
flCrosa to old Belly's cottage, and send the old 
woman to Pamela's aid, or at least, if aid was 
itnpossible, to remain with her. There he found 
Powys, who was waiting till tho gnesta wont 
away fhim Brownlowa. Rim Jack placed in 
Mrs. Swayne's parlor, to be ready to lend any 
assistance that mi)<Iit be wanted, or to call suc- 
cor from the great liouae if necessary ; and then 
ha himself buttoned bis coat nnd act off on a 
wild race over hedee and field for the doctor. 
The nearest doctoi' was in Dewsbniy, a mile and 
n half away. Jack knew ererjslop of the coun- 
try, nnd plnnged inro Ihe nnseen by-ways and 
across tho ploughed fields ; in so short a time that 
M n. Swfljne had "eorcety reached her own honso 
' """* he dashed back again in the doctor's gig. 
I ha want into the dork little parlor to wait 
Jl lake brcnih. Tie was in evening-drcsa, just 
I Tio had been dancing; his light ramished 
>)M worn heavy with plongbed soil and wet 
Snh, hi* shirt wi!t with rain, his whole appear- 
.s wild and dishereled. Pawys looked at 
jn with tho (tranRO mixture of lepngnanco and 
ping thai existed between the young men, and 
V forward a chair for bim bufurc the dying 

Why did not you let mo got" ho said. "I 
in bettor trim tiir it than yon," 
You did not knuw ilin way." snld Jack ; " be- 
rides, thoni are things that nobody can do for 
one." Then ho added, after a pause, " Her 
daughter is going to bo my wife." 

"Ah I" said Powya, with a sigh, half of aym- 
ly, half of envy. Ho did not think of .Taek's 
inmstancM in any Bjieeiilativa wnv, but only 
■iro/iarlnstbom wild bis own linrd and hum- 



Idcfaie, whoshonld never bare a wife asbeMU 
to hinw'lf — lo whom li was mere presnmptioB, 
tnadneis, lo think of love at all. 

"Yes," said Jaik, pnttiT)g hiii wci feet W 
fire ; and then he loo gave forth a hig ijgh front 
his excited breast, and felt the likJng grow 
stronger than ihe rrpagnanre, and that lie most 
speak to some one or die. 

" It la a preily mess, " he said ; "I tboo^ 
they were very poor, and ii turns ont she ba* ■ 
right to almost all my father baa — tmot-mDney 
~ . IT -f ^^ conld not find her; 
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I last, after all was fetilcd between iis, she 
: np ; and now, I snppose, sbe^ going lo dit'." 
"I hope not," said Powys, not knowing ntU 

" It's CBB^ to say vou hope not," said J«cll. 
"but she will — you'll fee she will, InereriiiiiP" 

such a woman. And then what am I to dof 

foreake my poor Pamela, who does not know ^^ 

her and rob my fiilber? Tou may think jonii^ 
is a hard cafe, but I'd like to know what jv^" 
would do if you were me?" 

"I should not forsake her, nnyboir," ttSi 
pDtrys, kindling with the thonght. 

" And neiiber shall 1, by Jove," said Jack, 
getting up In bis vehemence. "What shmlil 
I care for fathers and mothers, or nny fellow in 
the world ? It's all ibat cnised money — ihM'i 
what it always is. It comes in jonr way and in 
my way wherever a man lums^-not that one c*n 
get on without it either," said Jack, suddenly ril- 
ling down and leaning over the lire with his 
face propped up in his two handiT. 

" Some of ns have got lo do without it," b»i1 
Powys, with a short laugh, thongh he did no" 
any thing amnaing in it. Yet ihere was a 
tain bitter drollery in ibe contrast between his 
QMti little salary and Ihe femily be had already 
lo support on it, and Jack's difficulties at find- 
ing that his Cinderella had lumed into a ftiiry 
prinoeBB. Jack gave a hasly glance at him, as 
if fearing that he himself was being langbcd at. 
But poor Powys had a sigh coming so close after 
his laugh Ibat it was impossible to suspect him 
of mockery. Jack sighed loo, for company. 
His heart was opened; and the chance of talk- 
ing to any body was a godsend to him in that 
moment of suspense. 

"Were yon to have been with ns this even- 
ina?" he said. "Why did not you come? My 
faiher nlwaya likes to sec you." 

"He docs not care lo see me now," said 
Powys, with a liitle bitterness ; " I don't know 
why. I went np lo carry him some papers, 
against my will. He took me to your honae at 
firal against my ownjadgment. It would have 
been better for me I had walked over a precipico 
or been struck down like tho poor lady up 
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mistake, and jei it need not kill him. 

the doctor — I must hear what be has xutaj. 

The doctor eame in looking very grave. H 
said there were signs of aome lErriblo mental te 
mult nnd shock she had received ; Ihat all iha 
Bvmptomawcre of the worst kiad, and that he had 
uo hope whatever fur '— '■'«■ She might t«« 
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eorer her faculties and be able to speak ; but it 
was almost certain she must die. This was the 
rerdict pronounced upon Mrs. Preston as the 
carriage lamps of the departing guests began to 
gleam down the avenue, and old Betty rushed 
across to open the gates, and the horses came 
prancing out into the road. Pamela caught a 
momentai7 glimpse of them as she moved about 
the room, and it suddenly occurred to her to re> 
member her own childish delight at the sight 
when she first came. And oh, how many things 
had happened since then ! And this last of all 
which she understood least. She was sick with 
terror and wonder, and her head ached and her 
heart throbbed. They were her mother's eyes 
which looked at her so, and yet she was afraid 
of them. How was she ever to live out the end- 
less night ? 

It was a dreadful night for more people than 
Pamela. Powys went up to the great house very 
shortly after to carry the news to Mr, Brownlow, 
who was so much overcome by it that he shiver- 
ed and trembled and looked for the moment like 
a feeble old man. He sank down into his chair, 
and could not speak at first. '*God forgive 
me,*' ho said wlien he had recovered himself. 
•*I am afraid I had ill thoughts of her — ^very ill 
thoughts in mv head. Sara, you heard all — 
was I harsh to her ? It could not be atiy thing 
I said ?" 

**No, papa," said Sara, trembling, and she 
came to him and drew his head for a moment 
to her young, tremulous, courageous breast. 
And Powys stood looking on with a pang in his 
heart. He did not understand what all this 
meant, but lie knew that she was his and yet 
could not be his. He dared not go and console 
her as he had done in his madness when they 
were alone. 

Mr. Brownlow would not go to bed ; he sat 
and watched, and sent for news through the 
whole long night. And Powys, who knew only 
bj Jack's short and incoherent story what im- 
portant issues were involved, served him faith- 
fnlly as his messenger coming and going. The 
thoughts that arose in Mr. Brownlow's mind 
were not to be described. It was not possible 
that compunction such as that which moved him 
at first could be his only feeling. As the hoars 
went on, a certain strange mixture of satisfac- 
tion and reproach against Providence came into 
his mind. He said Providence in his mind, 
being afraid and ashamed to say Grod. If 
Providence was about to remove this obstacle 
oat of his way, it would seem but fitting and 
natural ; but why, then why, when it was to be, 
not have done it a few days sooner ? Two days 
sooner? — ^that would have made all the difibr- 
ence. Now the evil she had done would not 
die with her, thoagh it might be lessened. In 
these unconscious inarticalate thoughts, which 
came by no will of his, which haunted him in- 
deed against his will, there rose a certain up- 
braiding against the tardy fate. It was too late. 
The harm was done. As it was, it seemed nat- 
ural that his enemy should be taken out of his 
way, for Providence had ever been very kind to 
him — bat why should it be this one day too late ? 

Jack sat down stairs in Mrs. Swayne's parlor 
an the night. The fire went out, and he had 
not the heart to have it lighted : one miserable 
candle burned dully in the chill air. Now and 



then Powys came in from the darkness without, 
glowing from Lis rapid walk ; sometimes Mrs. 
Swayne came creaking down stairs to tell him 
there was no change ; once or twice he himself 
stole up to see the same awful sight. Poor Pa- 
mela, for her part, sat by the bedside half stu- 
pefied by her vigil. She had not spirit enough 
left to give one answering look to her lover. 
Her brain was racking with devices to make out 
what her mother meant. . She kept talking* to 
her, pleading with her, entreating — oh, if she 
would but try to speak I and ever in desperation 
making another and another effort to get at her 
meaning. Jack could not bear the sight. The 
misery, and darkness, and suspense down stairs 
were less dreadful at least than this. Even the 
doctor, though he knew nothing of what lay be- 
low, had been apparently excited by the external 
aspect of affairs, and came again before day- 
break to see if any change were perceptible. 
It was that hour of all others most chilling and 
miserable; that hour which every watcher 
knows, just before dawn, when the darkness 
seems more intense, the cold more keen, the 
night more lingenng and wretched than at any 
other moment. Jack in his damp and thin 
dress walked shivering about the little black 
parlor, unable to keep still. 

She might die and make no ^ign ; and if she 
did so, was it possible still to ignore all that had 
happened, and to bestow her just heritage on 
Pamela only under cover as his wife? This 
was the question that racked him as he waited 
and listened ; but when the doctor" went up just 
before day-break a commotion was heard in the 
room above. Jack stood still for a momect 
holding his breath, and then he rushed up stairs. 
Before he got into the room there arose sudden- 
ly a hoarse voice, which was scarcely intelligi* 
ble. It was Mrs. Preston who was speaking. 
**What was it? what was it?" she was crying 
wildly. **What did I tell you, child?" and 
then, as he opened the door, a great outcry fill- 
ed the air. " Oh, my Grod, Pve forgotten — I've 
forgotten !" cried the dying woman. She was 
sitting up in her bed in a last wild rally of all 
her powers. Motion and speech had come back 
to her. She was propping herself up on her 
two thin arms, thrusting herself forward with a 
strained and excessive muscular action, such as 
extreme weakness sometimes is equal to. As 
she looked round wildly with the same eager 
impotent look that had wrung the beholders' 
hearts while she' was speechless, her eye fell on 
Jack, who was standing at the door. She gave 
a sudden shriek of mingled triumph and en- 
treaty. ** You can tell them," she said — **you 
can tell me — come and tell me — tell me ! Pa- 
mela, there is one that knows." 

** Oh, mamma, I don't want to hear," cried 
Pamela ; *< oh, lie down and take what the doc- 
tor says ; oh, mamma, mamma, if you care for 
me I Don't sit up and wear out your strength, 
and break my heart." 

"It's for you— it's all for you!" cried the 
sufferer; and she moved the hands on which 
she was supporting herself, and threw forward 
her ghasUy head, upon which Death itself seem- 
ed to have set its mark. " I've no time to lose 
— I'm dying, and I've forgotten it all. Oh, my 
God, to think I should forget I Come here, if 
you are a man, and tell me what it was 1" 
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a lociEea in iheir 
had but half nn hour 
strengtli of death was in her no less Ihan its 
awful weaknesB, "Tell me," she rcpeatod, in 
n kind of babble, u if the mulil not stop. Fa- 
imIh, who never thought nor questioned what 
Iter luother'a real meonini; waf, kept trying, 
with tears and all her soft force, to lay her down 
oil the pillows 1 nnd the doctor, who thoaght 
licr ravini;, stood by and looked on with a calm 
professionnl eye, attributing all her ejoitemcnt 
to the delirium of death. In the midst of this 

Ereoccupied group Jack stood forward, held by 
er eye. An unspeakable struggle was going on 
iti hill mind. Nobody beliaTcd there was any 
meaning in hor words. Was it he that mnat 
gire them a meaning, and furnish forth the 
lesdmony that was needed against himself? It 
was bat to be silent, that was all, and no one 
would bo the wiser. Mrs. Swayne, too, was in 
the room, eurioua hut unBUflpicioaa. Thej all 
thought it was she who was " wandering, and 
not that he had any thing to tell. 

Then onto more she raised her voice, which 
grew harsher md weaker erecy moment. "1 
urn dying," she cried ; " if you will not tell me 
I will speak to God. I will speak to him— 
about It — ho — will send word — somehow. Oh 
my God, IeU bc — tell mo — what was it? — be- 
Then they all looked at him, not with any real 
suspicion, but wondsring. Jack was as pale al- 
most as the dying creature who thus appealei! 
to tim. " I will tell you," he said, in a broken 
voice. "It was about monair. I can't speak 
aboQt legacies and interest here. I will speak 
of it — when — you aro better, I will see — that 
she has her rights." 

"Money I" cried Mrs. Preston, catching at 
the word — " money — mymothcr'a money — that 
in what it was. A forcnae, Pamela .' and you'll 
have frionds-^nlenty of friends when I'm gone. 
PameU, Pamela, it's all for you." 

Then she fell hack rigid, not yielding, but 
conquered ; for a moment it seemed as ifsomc 
dreadful fit was coming on ; bat presently she 
relapsed into the state in which she bad been 
before — dumb, rigid, motionless, with a frame 
of ice, and two eyes of fire, jack staggered 
out of the room, broken and worn out; the very 
doctor, when ho followed, begged for wine, and 
swallowed it eagerly. It was more than even 
his professional nerves could bear. 

"She ought to hare died then," he said; 
" by all sort of rales she ought to have died ; 
but I don't see much diSbrcnce in her slate now ; 
she might go on like Ihst for days — no one can 

Jack was not able to make any answer ; be 
was worn out as if with hard work ; his forehead 
was damp with exhaustion ; he too gulped down 
some of the wine Mrs, Swayno brought them, 
bnt he had no strength to make any reply. 

"Mr. Brownlow, let me advise jrou to go 
home," said the doctor; " no one can do any 
good here. Ton must make the young lady lie 
•town, Mrs. Swayne. There will' bo no immo- 
liUe change, an& there it nolhiiig to bo done ' 



of thediiy." 

And 'in the grey dawning Jack Ivu .r . 
home. Ho was changed; conflict and inf^ 
had cone ont of him. In their place a ■omf" 
cloud seemed to have takan him up. It V** 
justice, remorseless and nncompromisingi thf** 
tlms overshadowed him. Expediency wai nO' 
ta be ids guide — not though it shoald bt * 
thousand limes better, wiser, more dcsn^ilfff 
than any other course of action. It was VoC 
what was best that had now to be EunsidEnJi 
but only what was right. It never occurred to 
him that any farther struggle could ha midoi 
He felt himself no longer Pamela's betro*«l 
lorer, whoso natnra! place was to defend ond 

Crolect her, bnt her legal guardian and adviser, 
aund to consider her inierestB and make iha 
best of every thing ; the champion, not of her- 
self, hut of her fortune — that fortune which 
Boemed (o step between and separate ifaem for- 
ever. When he was half-way up the avenue il 
occurred to him that he had forgotten Poi^, 
and then he went back again to look for him. 
lie had grown as a brother to him during this 
long night. Powjs, however, was gone. Be- 
fore Jack left the house he had set off (or 
Masterton with the instinct of a man who htt 
bis daily work to do, and cau not indulge In 
late hours. Poor fellow I Jai'k thought in hll 
heart. It was hard upon him to be aaerificdd 
to Mr. Browtdow's freak and Sara's vanity. 
But though he was himself likely to bo n fellon- 
sufferer, it did not occur to Jack to interoedB 
for Powys, or even to imagine that now he m 
not bo bacriflced. Such an idea never entered 
into his head. Every thing was quiet in Brovrn- 
lowa when he went home. Mr. Brownlow had 
been persuaded to go to his room, and except 
the weary and reproachful servant who admit- 
ted Jack, there was nobody to be seen. He 
went up 10 his own room in the cold early day- 
ligbt, passing by the doors of his visitors with • 
certain bittorne'ss, and at the same time con- 
tempt. He was scornful of them for their igno- 
rance, for iheir indiiTerence, for iheir facullr 
of being amused and seeing no deeper. A par- 
cel of fools I he said to himself; and yet ha 
knew very well they were not fools, and wan 
more thankful than he could express that theif 
thoughts were directed to other matters, biuI 
that they were as yet unsuspicious of the real 
state of affaira. Every body was quite unsuqii- 
cious, even the people who sarrounded Pamela. 
Thev saw something was amiss, but they hod no 
idea what it was. Only himself, in short, know 
to its full extent the trouble which bad over- 
whelmed him. Only ho knew that it was 
hard fate lo be his father's adversary, and 
the legal adviser of his betrothed bride; sepa- 
rated from the ono by his opposition, from the 
other by his guardianship. Uo woold win t^" 
money away from his own flesh and blood, ai 
ho would lose them in doing so; he would w 
it for bis love, and in the act ha would lose Pa- 
le. Neilhor ton nor lover bonceforwwd, 
ther happy and prosperous in taking his own 
il, nor beloved ami cherislicJ in standing by 
those who bohmgej to him. llo would eslab- 
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Ibh Pamcla*s rights, and secure her in her for- 
tune, but never could he share that fortune. It 
was an inexorable fate which had overtaken 
liini. Just as Brutus, but with no praise for 
being just ; this was to be his destiny. Jack 
flung himself listlessly on his bed, and turned 
his face from the light It was a cruel fate. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

8IB CHARLES MOTHERWELL. 

The guests at Brownlows next morning got 
np with minds a little relieved. Notwithstand- 
ing the evident excitement of the family, things 
had passed over quietly enough, and nothing 
had happened, and indifferent spectators easily 
accustom themselves to any atmosphere, and 
forget the peculiarities in it. There might still 
be a smell of brimstone in the air, but their 
organs were habitaated, and failed to perceive 
it. After breakfast Sir Charles Motherwell had 
a little talk with Mr. Brownlow, as he smoked 
his morning cigar in the avenue ; but nobody, 
except perhaps his mother, who was alive to his 
movements, took any notice of what he was 
doing. Once more the men in the house were 
left to themselves ; but it did not strike them so 
oddly as on the day before. And Sara, for her 

Eart, was easier in her mind. She could not 
elp it. It might be wicked even, but she could 
not help it. She was sorry Mrs. Preston should 
■ die ; but since Providence had so willed it, no 
doubt it was the best for every body. This in- 
stinctive argument came to Sara as to all the 
rest. Nobody was doing it. It was Providence, 
and it was for the best. And Jack would marry 
Pamela, and Sara would go with her father to 
Masterton, and, but for the shock of Mrs. Pres- 
ton's death, which would wear off in the course 
of nature, all would go merry as a marriage bell. 
This was how she had planned it all out to her- 
self ; and she saw no difficulty in it. Accord- 
ingly, she had very much recovered her spirits. 
Of course, the house at Masterton would not be 
so pleasant as Brownlows; at least — in some 
things it might not be so pleasant — but — And 
so, though she might be a little impatient, and 
a little preoccupied, things were decidedly bright- 
er with Sara that morning. She was in the 
dining-room as nsual, giving the housekeeper 
the bencfitr of her views aboat dinner, when Sir 
Charles came in. He saw her, and he lingered 
in the hall waiting for her, and her vengeful 
project of the previous night occurred to Sara. 
If she was to be persecuted any more about him, 
• she would let him propose ; charitably, feeling- 
ly, she had staved off that last ceremony ; but 
now, if she was to be threatened with him — if 
he was to be thrown in her face — And he 
looked very sheepish and awkward as he stood 
in the hall, pulling at the black ronstache which 
was 80 like a respirator. She saw him, and she 
prolonged his suspense, poor fellow. She be- 
thought herself of a great many things she had 
^to My to the housekeeper. And he stood out- 
^'dc, like a faithful dog, and waited. When 
•he Bnw that be would not go away, Sara gave 
in to necessity. **Lady Motherwell is in the 
*w>niing-rooro, and all the rest," she snid, as 



she joined him ; and then turned to lead the 
way up stairs. 

**I don't want to see my mother," he said, 
with a slight shudder, she thought; and then 
he made a very bold effort. "Fine morning,*** 
said Sir Charles; *' aw — would you mind taking 
a little walk ?" 

"Taking a walk?" said Sara, in amaze. 

" Aw — ^yes — or — ^I*d like to speak to you for 
ten minutes,*' said Sir Charles, with growing 
embarrassment ; " fact is. Miss Brownlow, I 
don't want to see my mother," 

**That is very odd," said Sara, tempted to 
laughter; *'but still you might walk by your- 
self, without seeing Lady Motherwell. There 
would not be much protection in having me." 

**It was not for — protection, nor — nor that 
sort of thing," stammered Sir Charles, growing 
very red — **fact is, Miss Brownlow, it was 
something I had to say — to you — ^" 

**0h!" said Sara: she saw it was coming 
now; and fortified by her resolution, she made 
no farther effort to smother it. This, at least, 
she could do, and nobody had any right to inter- 
fere with her. She might be in her very last 
days of sovereignty ; a few hours might see her 
fallen — fallen from her high estate ; but at least 
she could refuse Charley Motherwell. That was 
a right of which neither cruel father nor adverse 
fortune could deprive her. She made no farther 
resistance, or attempt to get away. '* If it is 
only to speak to me, we can talk in the library," 
she said ; **it is too early to go out." And so 
saying she led the way into Mr. Brownlow's room. 
Notwithstanding the strange scenes she had seen 
in it, it did not chill Sara in her present mood. 
But it evidently had a solemnizing effect on Sir 
Charles. She walked across to the fire, which 
was burning cheerfully, and placed herself in one 
of the big chairs which stood by, arranging her 
pretty skirts within its heavy arms, which was a 
troublesome operation; and then she pointed 
graciously to the other. ** Sit down," she said, 
" and tell me what it is about." 

It was not an encouraging opening for a bash- 
ful lover. It was not like this that she had re- 
ceived Powys's sudden wild declarations, his 
outbursts of passionate presumption. She had 
been timid enough then, and had faltered and 
failed to herself, somewhat as poor Sir Charles 
was doing. He did not accept her kind invitation 
to seat himself, but stood before her in front of 
the fire, and looked more awkward than ever. 
Poor fellow, he had a great deal on his mind. 

"Miss Brownlow," he burst out, all at once, 
after he had fidgeted about for five minutes, pull- 
ing his mustache and looking at her, "I am a 
bad fellow to talk. I never know what to say. 
I've got into heaps of scrapes from people mistak- 
ing what I mean." 

"Indeed, I am sure I am very sorry," said 
Sara ; "but I think I always understand what 
you mean." 

"Yes," he said, with relief, "aw — I've ob- 
served that. You're one that does, and my moth- 
er's one ; but never mind my mother just now," 
he went on precipitately. " For instance, when 
a fellow wants to ask a girl to marry him, every 
thing has to be understood — a mistake about that 
would be awful — would be dreadful — I mean, 
you know, it wou!<ln't do.'» 

" It wouldn't do \!i^ vvVV^" ^w^^^^^nV^^^^"^^ 
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him with terrible composure, and ^vithout even 
the ghost of a cmile. 

" Yes," said Sir Charles, revolving on his own 
axis, ** it might be a horrid mess. That's why 
I wanted to see yon, to set out with, before I 
spoke to my mother. My mother's a little old- 
fashioned. I've just been talking to Mr. Brown- 
low. I can make my — aw — any girl very com- 
fortable. It's not a bad old place ; and as for 
settlements and that sort of thing — ** 

** I should be very glad to give you my advice, 
lam sure," said Sara, demurely ; " but I should 
like first to know who the lady is." 

"The lady!" cried Sir Charles— " aw— upon 
my word, it's too bad. That's why I said every 
thing must be very plain. Miss Brownlow, there's 
not a girl in th6 world but yourself — not one ! — 
aw — ^you know what I mean. I'd go down on 
my knees, or any thing; only you'd laugh, Iknow, 
and I'd lose iny — ray head." All this he said 
with immense rapidity, moving up and down be- 
fore her. Then he suddenly came to a stand-still 
and looked into her face. ** I know I can't talk,' 
he said ; " but you know, of course, it's you. 
What would be" the good of coming like this, 
and — and making a fool of myself, if it wasn't 
you ?" 

** But it can't be me. Sir Charles," said Sara, 
growing, in spite of herself, out of sympathy, a 
little agitated, and forgetting the humor of the 
situation. "It can't be me — don't say any 
more. If you only knew what has been happen- 
ing to us — " 

"I know," cried Sir Charles, coming a step 
closer ; " thaf s why — though I don't mean that's 
why from the commencement, for I only heard 
this morning ; and that's why I don't want to 
see my mother. You need not think it matters 
to mc — I've got plenty, and we could have your 
father to live with us, if you like." 

Sara stood up with the intention of making 
him a stately and serious answer, but as she look- 
ed at his eager face, bent forward and gazing 
down at her, a sudden change came over her 
feelings. She had been laughing at him a mo- 
ment before ; now all at once, without any appar- 
ent provocation, she burst into tears. Sir Charles 
was very much dismayed. It did not occur to 
him to take advantage of her weeping, as Powys 
had done. He stared, and he drew a step farther 
back, and fell into a state of consternation. " I've 
said something I ought not to have said," he ex- 
claimed ; " I know I'm a wretched fellow to talk ; 
but then I thought yon would understand." 

" I do understand," cried Sara, in her impul- 
sive way; " and papa was quite right, and I am 
a horrid wretch, and you are the best man in the 
world 1" 

" Not so much as that," said Sir Charles, with 
a smile of satisfaction, which showed all his teeth 
under his black mustache ; " but as long as you 
are pleased — Don't cry. We'll settle it all be- 
tween us, and make him comfortable ; and as for 
you and me — " 

He made a step forward, beaming with content 
as ho spoke, and poor Sara, diying her eyes 
hastily, and waking up to the urgency of the sit- 
uation, retreated as he advanced. 

"But, Sir Charles," she cried, clasping her 

hands — " oh ! what a wretch I am to take you 

in nnd vex you. Stop ! I did not mean that. I 

meant — oh ! I could kill myself— I think you are 



the best and kind^t and truest man in the wofld, 
but it can never be me !" 

Sir Charles stopped short. That air of flattered 
ranity and imbecile self-satisfaction with which 
most men receive the idea of being loved, sud- 
denly yielded in his face to intense' surprise. 
* * Why ? how ? what ? I don't understand," he 
stammered ; and stood amazed, utterly at a loss 
to know what she could mean. 

"It can never be me !" cried Sara. "I am 
not much good. I don't deserve to be cared for. 
You will find somebody else a great deal nicer. 
There are girls in the house even — there is Fan- 
ny. Don't he angry. I don't think there is any 
thing particular in me." 

" But it is only you I fancy," cried Sir Charles, 
deluded, poor man, by this humility, and once 
more lighting up with complaisance and self- 
satisfaction. '* Fact is, "we could be very com- 
fortable together. I don't know about any other 
girls. You're nice enough for me." 

Then Sara sank once more into the chair where 
a few minutes before she had established herself 
with such state and dignity. *' Don't say any 
more," she cried again, clasping her lumds. 
"Don't! I shall like you and be grateful to 
you all my life ; but it can never be me !" 

If Sara had been so foolish as to imagine that 
her unimpassioned suitor would be easily got rid 
of, she now found out her error. He stared at 
her, and he took a little walk around the table, and 
then he came back again. The facts of the ease 
had not penetrated his mind. Her delicate in* 
timations had no effect upon him. * * If you like 
me," he said, "that's enough — fact is, I don't 
see how any girl could be nicer. They say all 
girls talk like this at first. You and I might be 
very comfortable ; and as for my mother — yon 
know if you wanted to have the house to your- 
self—" 

"Would you be so wicked as to go and turn 
out your mother?" cried Sara, suddenly flashing 
into indignation, " and for a girl you know next 
to nothing about ? Sir Charles, I never should 
have expected this of you." 

Poor Sir Charles fell back utterly disconcerted. 
"It was all to make you comfortable," he said. 
" Of course I'd like my mother to stay. It was 
all for you." 

" And I told you it could never be me," cried 
Sara — "never I I am going (o Masterton with 
papa to take care of him. It is he who wants 
me most. And then I must say good-bye to 
every body ; I shall only be the attorney's daughter 
at Masterton ; we shsdl be quite different ; but, 
Sir Charles, I shall always like you and wish 
you well. You have been so very good and kind 
to me." 

Then Sara waved her hand to him and went 
toward the door. As for Sir Charles, he was 
too much bewildered to speak for the first mo- 
ment. He stood and stared and let her pass 
him. It had never entered into his mind that 
this interview was to come to so abrupt an end. 
But before she left the room he had made a long 
step after her. *' We could take care of him at 
Motherwell," he said, "just as well. Miss 
Brownlow, look here. It dont make any differ- 
ence to me. If you had not a penny, yon are 
just the same ns you always were. If you like 
me, that is enough for me." 

" But I don't like you V* said Sam, in despev* 
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iftkm, turning roand upon him with her eyes 

* itshing fiercely, her mouth quirering psthet- 

ietlly, her tears falting fast. ** I mean I like 

mnebody else better. Don't, please, say any 

more— thanks for being so good and kind to me ; 

and good-bye — good-bye !" 

Then she seized his hand like the vehement 
• creatore she was, and clasped it close in her soft 
bands, and turned and fled. That was the only 
word for it. She fled, never pausing to look 
back. And Sir Charles, utterly bewildered and 
■disconcerted, stayed behind. The first thing he 
did was to w^k back to the fire, the natural at- 
traction of a man in trouble. Then he caught a 
glimpse of his own discomfited countenance in 
the glass. *^ By George !'* he said to himself, 
and tamed his back upon the rueful visage. It 
was the wildest oath he ever permitted himself, 
poor fellow, and he showed the most overwhelm- 
I ing perturbation. He stood there a long time, 
thinking it over. Ho was not a man of very 
fine feelings, and yet he felt very much cast 
down. Though his imagination was not bril- 
litnt, it served to recall her to him with all her 
charms. And his honest heart ached. " What 
do I care for other girls ?'* he said to himself. 
"What good is Fanny to me?'* He stood half 
the morning on the hearth-rug, sometimes turning 
ft>nnd to look at his own dejected countenance 
in the glass, and sometimes to poke the fire. He 
bad no heart to put himself within reach of his 
^ther, or to look at the other girls. When the 
^ rang for luncheon he rushed out into the 
damp woods. Such a tiling had never happened 
'0 his respectable life before : and this was the 
end of Sir Charles Motherweirs little romance. 
Sara, though she did not regret Sir Charles, 
^"^ more agitated than she could have supposed 
l^sible when she left the library ; there are 
^OQng ladies, no doubt, who are hardened to it ; 
^^t an ordinary mortal feels a little Ryrapathetic 
'fonble in most cases, when she has liad to de- 
cide (so far) upon another creature's fate. And 
though he was not bright, he had behaved venr 
^ell ; and then her own affairs were in such 
^tter confusion. She could not even look her 
^Uture in the face, and say she had any prospects. 
tf she were to live a hundred years, how could 
^be ever marry her father's clerk ? and how could 
Ue so much as dream of marrying her — he who 
bad nothing, and a family to maintain ? Poor 
^ra went to her own room, and had a good cry 
Over Sir Charles in the first (but least) place, and 
lierself in the second. What was to become of 
lier ? To be the attorney's daughter in Master- 
ton was not the brightest of fates — and beyond 
that — She cried, and she did not get any satis- 
faction from the thought of having refused Sir 
Charles. It was very, very good and nice of 
him — and oh, if it had only been Fanny on whom 
he had set his fancy ! Her eyes were still red 
when she went down stairs, and it surprised her 
much to see her father leaving the morning- 
room as she approached. Lady Motherwell was 
there with a very excited and pale face, and one 
or two other ladies with a look of consternation 
about them. One who was leaving the room 
stopped as she did so, took Sara in her arms, 
though it was quite uncalled for, and gave her a 
hasty kiss. **My poor dear I" said this kind 
woman. As for Lady Motherwell, she was in 
quiie a illifercnt state of niiud. 



"Where is Charley?" she cried. "Miss 
Brownlow, I wbh you would tell me where my 
son is. It is very strange. He is a young man 
who never cares to be long away from his moth- 
er ; but since we have been in this house, he has 
forsaken me." 

"I saw him in the library," said Sara. "I 
think he is there now. I will go and call him, 
if yon like." This she said because she was an-' 
gry ; and without any intention of doing what 
she said. 

"I am much obliged to jrou, I am sure," said 
the old lady, who, up to this moment, had been 
so sweet to Sara, and cftlled her by every caress- 
ing name. "I will ring and send a servant, if 
you will permit me. We have just been hearing 
some news that my dear boy ought to know." 

** If it is something papa has been telling yon, 
I think Sir Charles knows already," said Sara. 
Lady Motherwell gave her head an angry toss, 
and rang the bell violently. She took no farther 
notice of the girl whom she had professed to be 
so fond of. " Inquire it Sir Charles Motherwell 
is below," she said. .^'Tell him I have ordered 
my carriage, and that his man is putting up his 
things. We are going in half an hour.*' 

It was at this moment the luncheon bell rang, 
and Sir Charles plunged wildly out into the 
woods. Perhaps the sound of the bdl mollified 
Lady Motherwell. She was an old lady who liked 
luncheon. Probably it occurred to her that to 
have some refreshment before she left would do 
nobody any harm. Her son could not make any 
proposals at table under her very eyes ; or per- 
haps a touch of human feeling came over her. 
"I meant to say we are going directly after 
luncheon, " she said, turning to Sara. " You will 
be very glad to get rid of us all, if Mr. Brown- 
low really means what he says." 

" Oh, yes, he means it," said Sara, with a lit- 
tle smile of bitterness ; " but it is alwnys best to 
have luncheon first. I think you will find your 
son down stairs." 

** You seem to know," said Lady Motherwell ; 
" perhaps that is why we have had so little of 
your company this morning. The society of 
young men is pleasanter than that of old ladies 
like me." 

" The society of some young men is pleasant 
enough," said Sara," unable to suppress the re- 
tort ; and she stood aside and let her guest pass, 
sweeping in her long silken robes. Lady Moth- 
erwell headed the procession ; and ' of the 
ladies who followed, two or three made little 
consoling speeches to Sara as they clustered after 
her. " It will not turn out half so bad as your 
papa supposes," said one. "I don*t see that he 
had any need to tell. We have all had our 
losses — but we don't go and publish them to all 
the world." 

"And if it should be as bad, never mind, 
Sara," said another. "We shall all be as fond 
of yon as ever. You must not think it hard- 
hearted if we go away." 

" Oh, Sara dear, I shall be so sorry to leave 
you ; but he would not have told us," said a third, 
"if he had not wanted us to go nway." 

"I don't know what you all mean," said 
Sara. " I think you want to make mc lose my 
senses. Is it papa that wants you to go away ?" 

** He told us he had lost a great deal nf mon- 
ey, and pcrhajm ho might be riiinod," said tha 
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of nil, twinine her arm in Sarn's. "You fresh nir blowing in licr fute.as she wm^ 
I cotno M> UB, dear, If there is anj breaking, half carrioJ, down the avenue. What il 
But pcrhapB it may oat be as liud as lio to do, <ir what wrs expected from lier. ake km ■ 
BBje." DM. The fate of the hunse nnd of all belwi^:^ 

"Perhaps not," said Sara, holding up her toil hail come into her iunoceDtlisnik. 
head pioudly. It ivas tlie only answer sho 
~-iie. She swept past them all to her place at 
(icail of the table, with a grandeur that was 
unusual, and lookG<l round upon hor guests 
jxiaiig qaeen. "Papa,"(iho aaid, at tho 
top of her Bweot yoaag vokc, addrcBsiDE him at 
the other end of the lable, " when yon have 
onplcaaant news to toll, you should not tell il be- 
fore luncheon. I hope it will not hurt any 
body's nppelile." Tiiia waa all the notice iho 

took of the oinbarrassing informatiim that bad . bodybuthersdfbadbeen 
thrown such a cloud of confusion over the gneaia. had ever failed hor. Jack 
Ifr. Brownkw, too, bad recovered his calm. last pitch of suspense and agitation ;' inil ba 
He had meaDt only to tell Lady Motherwell, could not say a word to her — would not tell IM 
fcoowingat the moment that her sou. was plead- 1 Trhat she was to da. "How can I tell tilllM 
jng his snit with Sara down stairs. He hoJl toid i what is wanted of yon?' he said, savapiR 
SirCharlcs, and thenewshadbutmadehim more ^ She did not know what might be laid upontwr, 
eager; and, with a certun subtle instinct that ^ or why sho wbb sent for; bnt sho was left Idk- 
of his profession, Mr. Brownlow, that no- cepl the office alone. He gave her no be^ 
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s Jack who hurried his sister donn I 
In obedience to that peremptory sun- 
Tho cfiects of the fresh air and rspiJ 
' TDUBcd her, as we have suid, milnoi 
that her itmglk 
wound Dp to Itie 



body might bo able to blame him, went and told 
iho mother too. It was Lady Motherwell's 
Amazed and indignant exclamations that spread 
Ihe news. And now both he and Iho old 
lady were equally on tontor-hoobs of cxpcctn- 
liiMl. They wanlud to know what had come of 
it. San, for nny thing they knew, might be 
Sir Charley's bethrochcd nt this moment. Mr. 
Brownluw, with a kind of hope, tried to read 
what was [n his child's face, and Lady Mother- 
well looked at her with a kind of despair. 
Sitrs, roused to Iter full strength, smiled and 
baffled them both. 

■■Sir Charles is in the library," she said. 
"Cull him, Willis; he might be too much on- 
gnged^ — he might not hear tlie bell." 

But at this moment another bell was hoard, 
which struck gtrangoly upon the excited nerves 
of Ibo company. It was Ihe hell at the door, 
■which, na that door was always open, and there 
r other in the 



On this c 

jrae one in ovcrwhelmin 

ri door was open at th 



s conlinnally 
linll, was never rang, 
pnllcd wildly, as by si 
ilnste. Tiic dining-rt 
moment, nnd the conversaiion 
hushed and nncomfarlable, that uia \uica uuimuu 
was clearly audible. It was something about 
"MiM Sarn," and "to come directly," They 
all henrd it, their attention being generally 



ciccept his arm to support hi 
— a support which was not of mnch uie toSin^ 
for her brother walked at such a pace that lilt 
was scarcely able to keep np vilh him. Bt 
was walking a great deal more rajiidly tbnabc 
was at all aware. Things had come to b climH 
in Jack's mind. He was bnming wiih fei'oralk 
irritation, anxiety, eugemess, and paiuc. He 
had thought that liis mind was made op. ant 
that nothing farther would disturb him. BatJn 
D moment he had become more disturbed Iblll 
ever. The end ilint must decide every ihingbsd 

There was a certain nir of e:icitemeot 
Swayne's cottages as ihey approached. (M 
Betty's lodpe was [closed and vacant for one 
thing, and the gates set wide open ; and thS 
blinds were down in Mrs. Swayne's trindowi^ 
and her neighbor eiood in the little garden anT> 
side watching, with her hand on tho doaf. 
She was waiting for their coming ; and Bet^ 
within, who was utterly useless so far B« tin 
patient was concerned, flitted np and dowa 
stairs looking for the ai-rival of the viaiiof who 
was so anxiously expected. They received SbM 
with a mixtaro of eager curiosity and defbienMi 
" She's been a-calling for yon, Miss," tidd Mni 
Swayne's neighbor, ■■as if she would go — ~' 
' "' ' calling for yon 
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itousimI. Tlien came a rush which made every cried old Betty; ■■she don't seem tohareanoth- 
ono start and turn round. It was Mrs. fiwayno, er thought in her head — and the rector by Ihe 
with her bonnet thrust over her eves, red and bediiido all the same, and her so near her latter 
,1)tea(hless with ranning. " She's n-3ving — she's ondl" Even Mr. Swayne himself, with hit 
M'.dying," said the intruder. ■' And I'm ready wife's shawl round him, had come to the kitchen 
to drop. And, Miss Sara, sho's a-cnlling for door to join in the general sentiment. "Ths 
J01I." I Lord be praised as you've come, Miss Sara,^ 

Sara rose up, feeling her self-command pnt lo [ ho said, " I thought as she'd have driven me 
the ulinOBt test. But before the could even ask a i wild." This preface was not of a kind to calm 
question. Jack, who had been sitting very silent- Sara's nerves. She went up stairs confused 
ly at the middle of the table, started up and , with all the salutations addressed to her, aoA' 
rushed to the door. Mrs. Swaynepnt him back full of awe, almost of fear. To he sent for by a 
with ber hand. "It's Hiss Sara," she said — wotnnn on her death-bed was of itself sometWnfi 
"MissSnra — Miss Sara— that's who she's a-call- alarming and awful. And this woman above 
ing of. Keep onl of her sight, nnd don't aggra- ' all. 
ite her. MIh Sara, it's you." | As for Jack, all Ihnt ho heard of this bnbblo 

And then tho room seemed to reel ronnd poor was tlio intimnilon Ihnt tho rector was theroL 
who had come lo the end of her powers. Il added another spark, if that were possible, to 
Lnew no more about il nnill she felt the the lire in his heart, 'rhe doctor Itnew all abow 
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it — now here was another, yet another, to he 
taken into the dying wonian*s confidence. 
Though nohody asked for him, and though his 
presence seemed little desirable, he went up 
aSiOT his sister without saying a word to any one. 
They could hear the voice of the patient as they 
approached — a voice almost unintelligible, thick 
and babbling, like the voice of an idiot, and 
incessant. Mrs. Preston's eyes still blazing with 
wild anxiety and suspicion met Sara's wonder^ 
ing, wistful gaze as she went timidly into the 
room. Pamela stood by like a ghost with utter 
weariness and a kind of dull despair in her 
pallid face. She could not understand what it 
all meant. To her the mat of the enigma, which 
had been wanting at the commencement, could 
now never be supplied, for she was too complete- 
ly worn out in body and mind to be able to re- 
ceive a new idea. She beckoned to Sara almost 
impatiently as she opened the door. '*Tes, 
mamma, she has come — she has come,*' said 
Pamela. Mr. Hardcastle was standing behind 
her with his prayer-book in his hand, looking 
concerned and impatient. He was amazed at 
the neglect with which he was being treated in 
the first place, and, to do him justice, he also 
felt strongly that, as Betty said, she was near her 
latter end, and other interests should bo fore- 
most in her mind. Old Betty herself came 
pressing in after Jack, and Mrs. Swayne fol- 
lowed her a few minutes later, and the neighbor 
stood outside on the landing. Their curiosity 
was ronsed to such a pitch that it eclipsed every 
other feeling — not that the women were hard- 
hearted or indifferent to the solemn moment 
which was at hand, they all wanted to know 
what she could have to say to Sara, and they 
were all curious to witness the tragedy about ^o 
be enacted and to see whether she made a good 
end. 

•*Ah, she's come," said Mrs. Preston in her 
thick voice. ^< Bring ber here to me. Not him 
— ^I don't want him. Sara ! come here I It's 
yea I can speak to — only you. Give me some- 
thing. I have a dozen words to say, and I must 
say them strong." 

*^ Here, mamma," said Pamela, who watched 
with a sort of mechanical accuracy every indica- 
tion of her mother's will ; and she put her soft 
arm under Mrs. Preston's head and raised her 
with a strain of her slight girlish form, which at 
another moment would have been impossible. 
Jack made a step forward involuntarily to help 
her, but stopped short, arrested by the dying 
woman's eyes, which she fixed upon him over 
Pamela's shoulder as the cordial which was to 
give her strength to speak was put to her lips, 
bhe stopped even at that moment to look at him. 
•* Not yon," she said, hoarsely — " not you." It 
was not that he cared what she said, or even 
understood it, in his own excitement ; but Pa- 
mela had her back turned upon him as she sup- 
ported her mother ; and Jack felt with a pang 
of poignant humiliation that there was no place 
for him there. Even her interests, the charge 
of her, seemed to be passing out of his hands. 

" If you are going to speak to me — about — 
any thing," cried Sara, *' I don't know what it 
is — nor why you should send for me ; but do you 
want all these people too?" 

Mrs. Preston looked at them vaguely — ^but she 
took no notice of what Sara said. ** I have 



sent for you," she cried, uttering two or three 
words at a time, as if making a last effort to be 
intelligible, '' because you saved me. I leave 
her to you ; you're only a girl ; you will not kill 
her ; for the sake of her money. My mothers 
money ! And to think we might all have been 
—comfortable — and happy 1 and now, I'm going 
to die I" 

"Oh, mamma!" cried Pamela, clasping her 
hands wildly, ** ifyou would but put away every 
thing from your mind — if you would but stop 
thinking, and do what the doctor says, you 
might get better yet." 

The dying woman made an attempt as it were 
to shake her head — she made a dreadful attempt 
to smile. ''Poor child!" she said, and some- 
thing like a tear got into her dilated eyes, ''she 
don't know. That's life ; never to know — till the 
very last — when you might have been happy — 
and comfortable ; and then to die — ^" 

" Mrs. Preston," cried Sara, going up to the 
bed, "I don't know what you mean or what I 
can do ; but, oh, if you will only listen to Pa- 
mela ! You are strong — ^you can speak and re- 
member every thing. Oh, can't you tiy to live 
for her sake ? We will all pray," she cried with 
tears, "every one of us — ifyou will only try! 
Oh, Mr. Hardcastle, pray for her — why should 
she die, and she so strong ? and to leave Pame- 
la like this I" 

" Hush," said Mr. Hardcastle, almost sternly, 
" Sara, you forget there are things more impor- 
tant than life." 

"Not to Pamela!" cried Sara, carried away 
by the vehemence of her feelings. " Oh, Mrs, 
Preston, try! You are strong yet — you could 
live if you were to try." 

A kind of spasm passed over the poor woraan*s 
face. Perhaps a momentary hope of being able 
to make that effort crossed her mind — perhaps 
it was only a terrible smile at the vanity of the 
proposal. But it passed and lefb her eyes more 
wild in their passionate entreaty than before, 
"You don't — answer," she said; "you forsake 
me — like the rest. Sara I Sara ! you are killing 
me. She is killing me. Give me an answer. 
Oh, my God, she will not speak !" 

Sara looked round upon them all in her dis- 
may. " You should have the doctor," she said : 
her inexperienced mind had seized upon Pa- 
mela's incoherent remonstrance. "Where is 
the doctor ? Oh, could not something be done 
for her if he was here ?" 

Then Pamela gave a low cry. Her mother, 
who had been motionless for hours, after a wild 
struggle turned her head round upon the pillow. 
Her palsied fingers fluttered on the coverlid as if 
with an attempt to stretch themselves out toward 
Sara. Her eyes were ready to start from their 
sockets. "She will not speak to mo!" she 
cried — " although she saved me. I make her 
guardian of my child. Do yon hear ? — is there 
any one to hear me? She is to take care of my 
Pamela. She is killing me. Sara, Sara! do 
you hear ? I am speaking to you. You are 
to take care of my Pamela. I leave her to 
you—" 

"Do what she says," said a low voice at 
Sara's shoulder. "Promise any thing— every 
thing. She must not be thwarted now." 

Sara did not know who it was that spoke. 
She made a step forward, recovering hev natke 
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tpctuoait}'. She Iniil her wnrni living linnd : jon' 
I llie colli balf-deiul one of ilic lij'me fomnn I betti 
_. . left ii there, though the toucli dirilled lo ber 
heart. "I u-ill take cars of lier," sbo eaid, I 
promise, os if she waa my ainler. Do yon hear 
- , Mrs. Preaton? I pcomibe wiili all my 

Oh, I'limcln, I dan't ihink slie hears 
I I liavu eaiil it too late — slie is guing to 

Tlio ductor, who hud Bpokon to Sara, cbihd 

ran! and dron her softly from tlie bediide. 

''Take lier anay," be said to Jaub, wbo ati ibis 

Lvhile liKiil heen looking on. "Take tbem bath 

away — they can do no good bore — " 

Bora, wbo was trembling in every limb, Cell 
back upon ber iirotlier's supportine arm ; bat 
when Jack b£ld out his other hand lu t'amela 
sho made biin no reply. Sbo was weaker iban 
Sara, Uiishe wasa hundred times Btronj^. She 
gttvo hitn ono pitiful look and rewroed to her 
mother. Thac wna her place, come what might ; 
and ahQ was bo young, that even now she cunld 
not rucojiniie that there was no hope, 

Tlicn Jack took his sister down Biaiis, Thoy 
went into the little parlor, which vriu fuil lo his 
mind i>r so many aasociations, Sara had not, 
liko Pamela, the support of inlenaa and over- 
whelnjing emotion. She was shaken (o the 
very dopihs by this citriwrdinary trial. Aa 
BMn ns it was over ebe foil into hysterical sob- 
bing like a cliild. She eould not restrain her- 
self. She sunk upon tho little blwb sofa in the 
parlor, where Mrs. Preston hail bo often rested, 
knd hid ber faoa in her hands to keep down aa 
Ju- as she could the irrepressible soha. Jack 
" id begun lo walk about the room and seumcd 
'io no noiiee; but hs waa thinking in hia 
bow smalL a matter it was lo her in corn- 
prison with what it wns to Pamela, though it 
was ahe and not Pamela who indulged in thia 
show of sorrow. Ho was unkind to his aiater; 
he waa bitter against her, and againet all the 
world. It was liis natural charge that had been 
tranalbrred to her bands; and who was Sam, 
that she sbonid have auch a guardianship given 
lo her? He vowod to himaclf tliat it was ho 
and only he who should take care of Paioela. 
Barn? a girl who knew nothing about it — a 
diild with no power to tako core of herself— tbo 
womanmnstbe mad. He went to tho door with a 
litde excitement as the sound bccamo audible of 
otborpooplo coming down stairs. The spectators 
who had crowded into Mrs. Preston's sick room 
were being sent away, and old Betty, ihua de- 
prived of una source of interest, came in coortc- 
sying to make herself useful to Sara. "Poor 
soul, she's awful bad ; aaid Betty, " but. Miss 
Sara, don't you toko on ; you've t>een a comfort 
to her. Site's a deal easier in her mind ; she's 
found friends for ber girl, aa was always her great 
IhouRbt. Don't yon take on — " 

"Oh, Betty, is she dead?" cried Sara, » 
whom the sympathy even of this old woman was 
a coiisolotien, excited as she was. 

"So, Miaa," aaid Betty, shaking her head. 
"It ain't so easy getting shut o' this lile. She 
ain't dead, nor won't bo Dot yet awhile — judging 
by all ai I'vo seen in my day." 

"Then she is getting better," cried Sara, 
cloaking her hands. "Ob, Jack, Ihank God 






young, " ahe aaid ; "youdoit'lj 

netter. SIms ain't a-going to " 
tjiitigs take more nor a minute. 
need to be a better fdace than i 

for ii's hard work a-gettiug r 

work o-Betling out. She may lie like that (M 
days and days. Most folkx get To be glid«f 
last when it's over. It's weary work, bulhlcr 
tbem as is nnrsin' and them as ll dyin'; buth'l 
what we ail hua to go through, " aaid Betty, «tlh 
a conventional eigh. 

This time, bowerer, Belly, with all her tnjt- 
ricncc, was not a true prophet. Tlie strenphrf 
the dying woman was fictitioas. As soon as ' 
had got beyond the point at whivh bn' ic 
coald still work, her body went down like m 
much dead weight; eonaeionsness and int^- 
gence had failed her while Sara was in tho id 
of making her promiae, and in a few minutes Ite 
rector, excited and ralhcr angry, joined the m!i- 
era down stairs. "You should have wiiitd, 
Sara," be said, severely! "'"' worldly iBWit 
could be so important as to justify — Andthn 
what can yon do for the poor girl? I veM 
humor llie fancies of tho dying as much *i 

but if the poor thing is left deatiiute, ti- 



nice. 



Bardcnstle," exclaimed Jack, TuriMV 
" do yon know whom you are apeuklng of ? J" 
Preston is my betrothed wife." 

The rector fell back in diamnyfor a men 
Then ho recovered himself with a certain di 
ty. "My deor Jack," he said, "this is n 
moment to diacuas any act of youthful follj. 
Your good father ought lo know of ihia. DmS, 
1 beg of you, don't say any thing i 

"And nil dial wo have in the world belongs 
lo Pamela, " mid Barn, with a sigh. Mr. Hard- 
costlc looked at the brother and sister, and hia 
usual discrimination forsook him. He thought 
they were both out of their aenaes. As ibem 
was nobody else to communicate with, he looked 
round at old Betty, who stood listening eageriy; 
and Belty, loo, elevated her eyebrows, nnddmok 
her head. Were they goiugmad? Was there 
some idiocy in the air which affected ereiy 
body? Tlie rector uent to the window, and 
turned his bock npon them, end looked oi ~ 
bewilderment. He felt very aorry for poor Mr. 
Brownlow. Then ho seemed to get a glimmer- 
ing of the meaning of it all. It wns for Sara's 
aid in aeeuring this marriage ihat the poor 



t had b 



Her 



Old Belty again Ehook ber head. " Kliss Sara, 



mind had been paseionately occupied abont 
merely worldly inlerests to tho last; and for 
this he and bia bigher consolation had been thrust 
away. Poor Brownlow 1 Mr. Hardcastle thought 
of hia own dutiful Fanny, who never gave way 
to any vagaries. And hebuiloiicd hia coat vrilh 
a friendly instinct. "I am going to see yonr 
father, as I can be of no farther irao here," he 
said ; and there was a world of disapproval in 
bis lone. 

But just then there were some hurried n 
menls above, and a cry. It waa Pamela, wbo 
wns calling on her mother, appealing to an ear 
which no longer heard. They alt knew inatinct- 
ively what it meant. Sara started op, tremb- 
ling and clasping her hands. She had never 
bocn in tho same bonso with death before — nev- 
er tbm she knew of; and a dreadful b< 
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Mrs. Freston had suddenly become a spiritnal 
presence, and was everywhere about her, seized 
upon the girl. *'I promise," she said, wildly, 
with lips that gave forth very little sound. As 
for Jack, he too started as if something had 
struck him. He went up to his sister, though 
he had been angry with her, aad took her into 
his arms for a moment. ** Sara, go to her," he 
said. Ho forgot all about secondary things — 
his heart bled for his Pamela. *' Go to her I" 
he cried ; and something like a sob came from 
his breast. Not for the poor soul that was 
gone — not for her to whom at last the trouble 
and toil were over ; for the young creature who 
remained behind to profit by all the mother's 
. unrewarded pains — fur the living, not for the 
dead. 

The doctor came down stairs shortly after; 
and though he was grave, there was a profes- 
sional tone about him which dispelled the awe 
of the group below. ''It is all over," he said, 
*' and a very good thing too for that poor girl. 
She could not have stood it much longer. I 
am very glad Miss Brownlow has gone to her. 
It's excessively good of your sister. I was obliged 
to interfere, you know. Nobody need hold them- 
selves bound, unless they please, by a promise 
extorted like that ; but in such a case one never 
can tell what might have happened. The patient 
must be humored. I feared — " 

**No more,** said Jack — ** don't say any 
more ; you did what was quite right. It is Miss 
Pi'eston who must be considered now. Could 
she be removed at once? Would it be safe to 
take her away at once ? for my sister, of course, 
I mean." 

"Miss Preston?" said the doctor, a little 
puzzled. ''Oh, the daughter, you mean, poor 
thing ! It would be the very best plan to take 
her away ; but she is a good little thing, and 
she wouldn't go." 

"Never mind your opinion of her," cried 
Jack, keeping his temper with difficulty. "Tell 
me if wc can take her away ?" 

" She will not go," said the doctor, offended 
in his turn. " As for opinions, I have a right 
to my opinion if she was the queen. She's not 
the sort of girl to be taken away. After the 
funeral it may be done, perhaps. Good-morn- 
ing. I shall see her to-morrow. Mr. Hard- 
castle, if you like I can set you down at the 
rectory — I am going that way." 

"Thanks, I have to go somewhere else first," 
said the rector ; and the other parish function- 
ary departed accordingly, going softly for the 
first dozen steps out of respect for the dead. 
Then Mr. Hardcastle put on his hat, and looked 
at Jack. 

"I am going to Brownlows," he said. "I 
am very sorry to have such an office to fulfill; 
but your father must know, Jack, what has been 
going on here to-day." 

Jack was in no merry mood, but he was un- 
able to retain a short hard laugh which relieved 
him as well as any other expression of feeling. 
*' Yes, yon are free to tell him,*^ he said, and he 
felt disposed to laugh again loudly when he 
looked at the rectoi^s severe and disapproving 
face. It gave him a certain cynical and grim 
amusement to see it. How blind and stupid 
every body was! What immovable, shallow 
dolts, to look on at all those mysteries of death 



and ruin, and never to be a whit the wiser I 
He could have laughed, but his laughter, such 
as it was, was internal — that too might be mis- 
I understood. He waved old Betty impatiently 
I away, and he turned his back on Mr. Hardcastle 
who was going. When he turned round again 
both were gone. He even paused to think they 
were not so unlike each other ; Betty perhaps 
on the whole had most understanding of the 
two. He went to the window and watched the 
old woman cross reluctantly to the lodge, and 
the rector enter the avenue. Betty, however, 
could not stay away. She came stealing back 
again, not perceiving Jack, looking cautiously 
round to make sure that both the rector and 
the doctor were out of sight. She stopped to 
speak to the neighbor who was at her door, 
and they shook their heads over the sad story, 
and then Betty crept into Mrs. Swayne's cottage 
and stole up stairs. Jagk took the pains to watch 
all this, but it was not because he was interested 
in old Betty. He was reluctant to go back to 
his own thoughts — to face the situation in which 
he found himself. When he could delay no 
longer, he sat down at the table as if he had 
work to do, and buried his head in his hands. 
Yes, she was dead, poor woman I The fortune 
which had excited her almost to madness, which 
had changed her from an humble, tender creat- 
ure anxious to serve every bodv, into an elated 
tyrant eager to tramp the world under foot, had 
never reached her grasp. Poor soul ! At the 
venr last moment of her life to undergo this 
awful temptation and to fall under it, and give 
the lie to all her dutiful and pious existence ! 
Instead of pondering over his own difficulty, 
these were the reflections in which Jack's mind 
plunged Itself. She had gone where money 
could do her no good, and yet at the very end 
she had agitated and even stained her spotless 
life for it, leaving painful recollections behind 
her, though she had been a good woman, per- 
haps even shortening her own days. What a hard 
fate it was ! how cruel to have had the irresisti- 
ble temptation so late, and to have no time left 
her to efface the recollection of her momentary 
frenzy. Jack's heart grew soft toward her as it 
all came before him. Poor soul I Poor woman ! 
no time even to say her prayers and ask Gx)d's 
pardon before she died; perhaps, however, on 
the whole, though Mr. Hardcastle might be of a 
different opinion, God, who knew all, was less 
likely to be deceived by that ebullition than 
man. When he tried to think of his own course 
of action at this difficult moment, his mind 
went off at a tangent It was in vain that he 
atteinpted to consider what he was to do. . The 
quiet of death had fallen over the agitated 
house in which he sat, and his own agitation 
died out in that chilly calm. Then he got up 
with a kind of dull composure in his mind to go 
home. Evtry thing must be postponed now 
until the few first days of darkness were over. 
It was the only tribute that could be paid to the 
dead. 

Before he went away Sara came to him for a 
moment Her eyes were red with crying, but 
she had recovered herself. " Tell papa I must 
stay with her," said Sara. "I can not leave 
her. I don't think she could have borne it much 
longer; and there is only me to take care of her 
now." 
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down the carriage for her, and lake her li 

"And IcttTB her mother here!" eaid Sflrfl, 
turnine awnj with the impatience of excitement. 
JiM for Jnek, ho was walltinc about in iliciinssugo 
. she Bpokc to him from the stair. He cniild 
cried lihc ono of the girls — he could hni-e 
L his Hster in his arms, or have stormed at 
A hundred contradictory contending feeU 
Tngs \vcro in his heart 

""■- mother is dead," he said. "What 
good can she do hare now ? why can't you sboir 
hor ilie reason of it? site would be much better 
nt BrownlowB. The doctor said bo. Sho will 

"Never while her mother lies there," cried 
Bara — "her poor mother who loved her so! I 
know what is in her heart ; and she shall do as 
she pleases. Tell papa, unless ho wants me, 
that I must stay here." 

And she stayed, and Jack went np the nvcnoc 
alone. He iiiUt two carriages coming down, 
iBjl had to stop and tell why he had not been 
mt to -say good-bye, and what had detained 
. The ladies In the carriage* stared very 
igcl; at his few brief words of apology, 
tbej gazed at each other in consternation 
ia they passed on. It might be voiy good of 
Sara to go and watch by a sick-bed, but to leave 
her guests for it, to let them all depart without a 
word as if it had been a hotel — altogether it 
was a Etrangc family. Mr. Brownlow had lold 
them he expected to boruincd, though (here was 
no visible appearance of it. And Sara had 
rushed away from them, from the head of the 
table withoat a word, on the very lost day, to at- 
tend a poor woman's death-bed. Not very 
much like Sara, they said ; and thej began to 
giro each other signiflcant loolu and to ask if 
tba Brownlows had " any thing wrong " in their 
blood. Tboy were so new as a county family. 
People had no information about their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers; but they looked as 
ifthey were all mad—that was the fact. It was 
tho strangest way to treat their gaests. 

And there were some of (he guests, as Jack 
found on returning to the housa, who were not 
going to leave till the next day. They were 
sulky and offeodcd, as was natural. To make 
airangenients for a pleasant visit, and to lie all 
but turned out bofoto the time you had yourself 
fxcd — and then lo have your mind confused by 
vague stories about ruin and loss, and somebody 
who was dying ! It was not to bo supposed that 
any one could be pleased. Mr. Ilardcoslle had 
been there, and he bad not mended matters. 
Ha had told one or two men how sorry he was 
for poor Brownlow — how he feared Jack hod 
got entangled somebow, and had been so foolish 
as to involve his uster— and how things were in 
a bod way. AB sorts of vague rumors were 
floating about the house — the serrants were pre- 
pared for any thing, from tb« redaction of their 
^— ?es to tho arrest of their master. They watch- 
Ihe door anxiously, and cast firtivo looks 
ta the uvenae, that ihcy might not be taken 



it is impoBsibI 
before dinner. 




tell, had not Sara ^ 
Iwforo dinner, very pale, with red eyMl 
melancholy face. Every body j ' "' 
when she oppoared— in u kind of < 
And for a moment it 
and brother that their advcmary had cc 
and that the straggle was to bcnin a( 
explanation, however, was the sitnplE 
mela bod fallen a«lecp, and iliat she hod Ih 
they would want licr at home fur dinner, 
she went and dressed herself, like a martyr, U) 
carried ihoni through the embarrassed mm 
Is was she upon whom the chief burden KW, n_ 
she took np the weight and carried it witln* 
Slncliing, So the long confused eventful dq( 
fame to nn end. When it was late and all !«• 
bewildered people had retired to tlicii 
Mr. Brownlow and Jack took ber d 

avenue, guarding her tenderly, one ( .. 

side. There was little said between ihcm.bol 
iheir hearts wore full— a kind of graiiiude, a iM 
of sorrow, a certain pervading sense of imiM 
and sympathy had come into their minds ; m4 
the two men regarded with a half wonderini^ 
half pitying entbusiasm, a wakinj; np of all thi 
spiings of natural love, the soft creature bctwM« 
them, the indulged, petted, faulty Rirl wbn nOV 
had every thing lo do. TIrcy both kisseil bcf 
when they left her, with an overflowing ot tiuit 
hearts, and stood and looked at the dark coHaea 
with tho faint iigliis in its windows, saying noill* 
ing. In the tipper window was the dim glow 
of the light in the chamber of the dead— tha 
uoeilless patholic glimmer which shone fainllf 
over the covered face and closed eyes ; below, 
in the little parlor, where a bed had been hasti- 
ly prepared for her, Pamela was sleeping in her 
profound exhaustion, almost as pale as hcrmMb- 
or, shaded from tho dim candlelight. The fttther 
and son did not speak, but they grasped each 
other's hands closely as Ihey looked at the houM, 
and turned away and walked home in . .. 
A certain confusion, consolation, and calm, all 
mingled with wonder and suspense, had o 
over them — words were of ao use at that 
metit. And Sara went in and took up her 
guardianship — and slept and waked and watcli- 
od all night long in the weakness and g' 
of her youth. 
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Nbxt morning Mr. Brownlow r _ __ 

regolar habits, and weirt down to the office, n 
assuring the household a little by this step, whirll 
seemed a return to ordinary life, lie looked 
wislfally and with a certain solemnity at ibe 
closed windows of Mrs. Swayne's cottage as ba 
passed. The chief point of mterest " 
that Sara was there i and yet it was 
not to think at the same time of the v 
hod crossed his path so fatally, an 
been taken out of Ida way. In on 
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'wa* taken out of his way: It was not to be sup- 
posed that the lawyer could look at the sitaation 
in which he foand himself with any sentimental 
or superlative resolutions. His mind was quiet- 
ed out of all the terrors which had at first over- 
whelmed him. It was no longer ruin that stared 
him in the face. The mother could have exact- 
ed interest and compound interest ; the daugh- 
ter, who was Jack's betrothed bride, could, of 
^course, be dealt with in a different way.. Jack*s 
sense that he was no longer her lover, but the 
gnardian of her interests — that his business was 
to win every penny of her fortune for her, and 
then leave her to its enjoyment — did not, of 
course, affect Mr. Brownlow. He was thinking 
of nothing fantastical, nothing exaggerated. 
Pamela was Jack's betrothed. She was in Sara's 
guardianship. From this day he considered 
her as a member of his family ; and after all 
the troubles he had undergone, this solution on 
the whole seemed to Mr. Brownlow a very easy, 
a very seemly and becoming one. She should 
have, as Jack's wife, her mother's fifty thousand 
pounds ; and when he himself died, every thing 
except a moderate portion for Sara should go 
into his son's hands. It was an arrangement 
which made his heart ache ; for Sara would have 
to come down from all her grandeur, to become 
only what her father's daughter had a right to 
be in the Masterton house, to have but an humble 
provision made for her, and to relinquish all her 
luxurious habits and ambitions. If it had been 
Jack upon whom such a necessity had fallen, 
Mr. Brownlow could have borne it ; but Sara ! 
Nevertheless it was just and right and necessary. 
There was nothing else to be done, nothing else 
to be thought of. And both Sara and her fa- 
ther would have to submit, unless, indeed. Sir 
Charles Motherwell — Mr. Brownlow's eye kin- 
dled a little as he thought of his late visitor, and 
then he shook his head sadly in a kind of self-com- 
muning. If any thing had come of that, could 
Sara have been silent on the subject? Would 
Sir Charles himself have gone away without a 
sign? Yet every moment since then had been 
so full of excitement and occupation, that he 
still retained a hope. In the midst of the awe 
and agitation attending Mrs. Preston's death 
liis child could scarcely have paused to tell him 
of a love-tale. When he entered the familiar of- 
fice and saw every thing going on just as it had 
done, Mr. Brownlow felt like a man fallen from 
the skies. It seemed to him years since he had 
been there, and he could not but feel a thrill of 
wonder to find all his papers in their places, and 
to listen to Mr. Wrinkell's questions about busi- 
ness matters which seemed to have stood still 
while his own destiny was getting decided. ' ' Are 
you still at that point?" he sai({ almost peevish- 
ly. *^I should have thought that would have 
been decided long[ ago." 

"It is only three days, if you recollect, since I 
consulted yon about it," Mr. Wrinkell replied, 
^nth offended dignity, " and yon gave me no dis- 
tinct answer." Only three days ! It might have 
been three centuries, for any thing Mr. Brownlow 
knew. 

Then ho sat down at his desk and addressed 
himself very heartily to his business. A mass of 
work had accumulated of course, and he took it 
np with an energy he had not felt for ages. He 
had been working in the dark all this time, work- 
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ing languidly, not knowing who might be the 
better for it. Now his whole soul was in his oc- 
cupation ; every additional shilling he could 
make would be so much for his child. More and 
more as he became accustomed to the thought 
his mind cleared and courage and steadiness re- 
turned to him. It was true that he was at the 
age when men think of retiring from work, but 
he was a strong and vigorous man still, in pos- 
session of all his powers. Jack would withdraw, 
would marry, would enter on his independent 
career, and carry out probably the very pro- 
gramme his father had drawn out for him before 
that midnight visitor arrived whose appearance 
had changed every thing. Poor creature, after all 
she had not changed every thing. She had 
changed but little. Sara only had lost by her 
appearance. That was the sting of the whole 
matter ; and Mr. Brownlow applied himself with 
double energy, with the eager impulse and vigor 
of a young man, to the work before him. Every 
thing he could add to his store would be the bet. 
ter for Sara, and he felt that this was motive suf- 
ficient for any man worthy of the name. 

When it came to be time for luncheon he went 
out — not to refresh himself with food, for which 
he had little appetite, but to make a visit which 
perhaps was a kind of ill-natured relief to him 
amid the pressure of his many thoughts. He 
went to Mrs. Fennell's lodgings to pay one of his 
generally unwilling but dutiful visits. This time 
he was not unwilHng. He went with an unaf- 
fected quietness which was very different from 
the forced calm of his last api)earance there. 
Mrs. Fennell was seated as usual in her great 
chair, but she had not on her best cap, and was 
accordingly cowed and discouraged to begin with ; 
and Nancy, who was with her, made a pretense 
of leaving the room. ♦* Stay," said Mr. Brown- 
low, <* I want you. It is best that you too should 
hear what I am going to say." 

" At your service, sir," said Nancy, dropping 
him a defiant courtesy. As for Mrs. Fennell, she 
had begun to tremble immediately with excite- 
ment and curiosity. 

"What is it, John Brownlow?" she said. 
"What's happened? It's a sight to see you so 
soon again. It isn't for nothing, we may be snro. 
What do you want of me and Nancy now ?" 

" I want nothing of you," said Mr. Brownlow. 
"I came to tell you something yon ought to 
know. Phoebe Thomson is found, Mrs. Fennell. 
She came to me the other night." 

" Good Lord 1" cried the old woman; and then 
a wild light got up in her eyes and she looked at 
him fiercely. " Came to yon ? — and you let her 
come, and let her go, ana owned her, you cow- 
ard I Tell me next you have given her up the 
children's money — my Bessie's children ? That's 
what you call a man! Oh, good Lord — good 
Lord! You owned her, and you tell it to my 
very face I" 

Then there was a little panse. The two old 
women looked at him, one with lApotent fury, 
the other with suppressed exultation. "I al- 
wajTS said so I" said Nancy. His simple words 
had produced effect enough, if that was what he 
wanted. He looked at them both, and a faint 
smile came over his face, a smile in which there 
was no mirth and which lasted but a moment. 
He felt ashamed of himself next minute that he 
could have been tempted to smUe. 
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John Brownlow," Enid MrH, Fcnnell, rising ; Into her chair, and in iicr surprise nnJ relief a_, 

'In bar exasperation, " I'm an old poor failing ^ consternation began to cry. Aa far Khdit, sbe 

B fina strong mnn, bat I'd »rs compleii^l; cowed and broken down for 



have fougbt diHerent for mj BeBsic'B cbildi 
Didti't I tell yon she cnnie to me, that you might 
bo on your guard. And yon a liwjer? 0!i, 
good Lord — good Lord ! I'd have kept it safsr 
for them if it bad been me. I'd have turned her 
It of my door for an impostor and a lagaboni 



It was ehetcho had done all this, and 
cveiy ward told upon her. She was overwhelD- 
cd lij Mr. Broivnlow's rcetiiuiie, by his honw 
and truth, which owing lo her had bera il 
rmally distruBiod. And sbo was etruek at i 
same time by a cruel diaappointment which gira 
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I'd have hunted her lo death first if it had been force to every word. Slio stood and looked U 

me. And jou to tell mo her name clean out lU Mr. Brownlow, quailing before him. Thu k 

quiet as a jadgo and look me in the face I Oh taint gleam of retnrning conrage came OTcrhar- 

yon coward ! you poor eroatnra ! Never, if she Slio drew n deep breath to give lieraelf Ibe w»- 

uad torn me with wild horses, would she have cr of speech. "There is her child still, sto 

got it out of me." snid, with n gaap, and faced him with a cetuln 

"Heconld not havoacted different," said Nun- bravado again. 
cy, with suppressed cxcitcmenl. " Sit down, | " Ab, I see you know !" he said ; "llial ll 

mistress, or yuo'll do yourself a harm. The best I iho strangest part of nil. For a long time pu^ 

lawyer in the world conldn't turn uwoman away I before wo knew who they were, and much 

na knowcd her rights." against my will, her child hud taken Jack's tis- 

Mr. Brownlow held op his hand to proTent Wj; he was determined lo marry her, though I 

the angry exclamation tliat was onHra. FenDBll's told him he should hare nothing from me ; Mm 

lips. "HuBb,"hu said, "my story is not done, in the strange Drrangemcnts of FroTidence— " 

It is a very sad Eloly. I'oor soul, she will never said Mr. Brownlow. Bnt there he ttmtei; 

get much good of the money. Phoibe Thomson soraetbing socmed to stifle him ; he could lw( 

u dead." go on spenk lug about the dispensations of Fnr- 

Thcy both tamed on him with a look which , idcnce ; he got up when he had reached ikil 

fiU his life he never (orcoi. Would they them- point, with a sudden seOBO that after nil ho liiil 

selves have been capable of snch a deed ? Was no right lo speak as if God and Idmself— ot 

it the natural suggestion of the crisia? The Providence, aa he preferred to say — weie is 

look made him aick and faint. He turned so partnership ; his bands were not clean cnou^ 

as to confront both tlio old women. "I don't for that. Ho stopped, and asked after Ut> 

know who her counselor was," he said, with iin~ Fcnno)!, if she bod all the comforts she wanM, 

conscions solemnity, "butitmusthavebeensome and tiien ho made what haste he could i. nv 

one who believed me a knave and a liar. Bad Ho even felt half ashamed of himself na he ti - •* 

she come to me and proved to me who she was, down stairs. His mother-in-law, excited u ■ 

she might have been living now. Poor soul, had been by the first piece of news he told i"< 

she did not do' that. She was sent to London had hut half understood the second. He l>r 

Instead lo find out for herself aboatbcrmotbcr's her sobbing weakly over her Bessie's ehfhiun 

iviti, and she came down in haste, finding there who were being robbed and ruined, ^aatj 

WBS not a moment to lose. And she was driven went to the dour with bim in a servile deapsir. 

mad with fright and suspicion and fatigue ; an She understood it nil well enough. There waa 

old woman too — «he could not bear it. And no more hope for her, no more dnizlinjc cxpei!- 

now, instead of enjoyiog what was bera, she is totiona of sncU a retirement as Betty's lodge 

dead. This ia what comes of evil counsel, and its ease and independence. To serve <^ 

She might liavo lived and had some Gomfort of Mrs. FennHU's whims all the rest of her days; 

herlifehad she beoa boocaC and straightforward to he pensioned on some pittance, or turned out 

and come to me." upon tlio world fur her niiadecdii in her old *gs 

Mr, Brownlow said ihia with the conviction when Mrs. Fennell should die— this was all thai 

and fervor of an upright man. All the evil she had before her now. 
thoughla he had himself entertained, all his When Mr- Brownlow went back after hi 

schemes lo baffle his onknown adversary, had fulfilled this duty, be went up stairs inK 

faded from bis mind. It was not a. fictitious house instead of going to the office, and wiiU a 

but a real forgelfulness. He spoke in the supe- caprice which he himself scarcely nnderatlMid, 

rioriiy of high principle and of a charaeiev above called Powys, who was standing at ilie door, to 

reproach. Ho did not remember that ho had followbim. It seemed to bim as if, it was so long 

tacitly conspired with Mrs. Fennell, or that he ago, Powys too must have recovered from bis 

had willfully rejected the opportunity of finding heart-break. He took the young man with him 

Phccbc Thomson out after her visit to his moth- over the silent, empty, echoing bouse, "This 

', Perhaps his excuse to himself was is wbero I began my married life," he said, Mop- 

the moment, his suspicions were alt di- ping on the cold hearth in ihe drawing-room, 

1 a wrong point, Bnt I don't think he nnd looking round him. It was a pret^ old- 

oconsion to eicnse himself— ho simply fatbioiied room, running all the breadth of llic 

If she had lived sho should have hod honse, with windows at each end, and a perpot- 

1, every penny, thoagh it cost him his ruin ; nal cross-ligbt, pale at one side, rosy and full of 

' ~ -s she was dead by the visitation of God, [ Bunshine at iho other. It was not a lofty t< — 

iry thing was changed. It is strange and like the drawing-room at Brownlow^ tior w 

et it was true. He looked at them both with rich with gold and dainty colors; but yet tbcra 

superiority which was not assumed, and ho be- I was something in the subdued tone of the old 

lieved what ho said. curtains, the old Tnrkcy carpet, the japanned 

As for his hearers, they were both stnnncd by screens and little tables, the old-world look of 

lolcmn address. Mrs. Fcnnell dropped every thing, which was neither ungrocefol nor 
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unrefined. «*I am coming back to live here," 
he said after an interval, >vith a si^h. He could 
not tell why he made this confidential commu- 
nication to the young man, who grew pale, and 
gazed at him eagerly, and could not find a word 
to say in reply. Mr. Brownlow was not think- 
ing of Fowys's looks, nor of his feelings ; he was 
occiipied with himself, as was natural enough ; 
he took the young fellow into his confidence, if 
that could be called confidence, because he liked 
him, and had seen more of him than any body 
else near. What the intelligence might bo to 
Povys Mr. Brownlow did not stop to think ; 
bat he went over the house in his company, con- 
snlting him about the alterations to be made. 
Somehow he had returned to his first feeling to- 
ward Powys — and he wanted to be kind to him, 
to make up to him for not being Phoebe Thom- 
son's son ; they were fellow-sufferers so far as 
that was concerned — at least such was the feel- 
ing in Mr. Brownlow's mind, though he could 
not well have explained how. 

Later in the afternoon he had some visitors. 

Altogether it was an exciting day. The first 

who came to him was Sir Charles Mothenvell, 

who had ridden in from Ridley, where ho was 

staying, to see him, and whoso appearance awoke 

a certain surprise and expectation in Mr. 

Brownlow's mind ; he thou^^ht Sara must have 

Accepted him after all. But the baronet's looks 

did not justify his hope ; Sir Charles was very 

glum, very rueful, and pulled at his mustache 

more than ever. He came in, and held out his 

hand, and put down his hat, and then pulled 

off his gloves and threw thera into it, as if he 

were alx>ut to perform some delicate operation ; 

when he had got through all these ceremonies, 

he sank into the chair which stood ready for 

Mr. Brownlow's clients, and heaved a profound 

sigh. 

" I thought rd come and tell you, '* he said, 
''though it ain't pleasant news; I tried my 
lock, as I said I would — not that I've got any 
lack. She — she — ^wouldn't hear of it, Brown- 
low. I'd have done any thing in the world she 
liked to say — ^you know I would; she might 
have sold the old place, or done what she 
pleased ; but she wouldn't, you know, not if I'd 
gone down on my knees — it was all of no use." 
He had never uttered so many sentences all on 
end in his life before, poor fellow. He got 
np now, and walked as far as the office wall 
would let him, and whistled dolefully, and then 
he returned to his chair, and breathed another 
deep sigh. ** It was all of no use.'' 

"I am very sorry," said Mr. Brownlow — 
"very sorry; she would have chosen a good 
man if she had chosen you ; but you know I 
can't interfere." 

"Do you think I want any one to interfere ?" 
said Sir Charles, with momentary resentment. 
'' Look here, Brownlow, I'll tell you how it is ; 
she said she liked some one else better than me 
— I'd like to wring the fellow's neck I" said the 
disappointed lover, with a little outburst ; ** but 
if there's money, or any thing in the way, I 
thought I might lend him a hand — not in my 
own name, you know. I suppose a girl ain't 
the master to like whom she ought to like, no 
more than I am," said Sir Charles, disconsolate- 
ly, '^but she's got to be given in to, Brownlow. 
I'd lend him a hand, if that was what was 



wanting. As long as she's happy and has her 
way, a man can always pull through." 

Mr. Brownlow started a little at this strange 
speech, but in the end the confused generosity of 
the speaker carried him out of himself. ** You 
are a good fellow, Mothenvell," he said heartily, 
holding out his hand — ** you arc .the best fellow 
I know." 

" Ah, so she said," said poor Sir Charles, 
with a hoarse little laugh — he was not bright, 
poor fellow, but he felt the sarcasm ; " I'd a 
deal rather she had praised me less and liked mc 
more — " 

And he ended with another big sigh. Mr. 
Brownlow had to make himself very uncomfort- 
able by way of discouraging Sir Charles's gener- 
osities. He had to protest that he knew no one 
whom Sara could prefer. He had to say at last 
peremptorily that it was a matter which he 
could not discuss, before his anxious and mel- 
ancholy visitor could be got rid of. It was not 
a pleasant thought to Mr. Brownlow. He did 
not like to hear of Sara preferring any man. 
He could have given her to Charley Motherwell, 
who would have been her slave, and could have 
assured her position, and endowed her with a 
title such as it was ; but Sara in love was not 
an idea pleasant to her father, besides the un- 
easy wonder who could be the object of her pref- 
erence. He tried to go back and recollect, but 
his memory failed him. Then there came a dim 
vision to his mind of a moment when his child 
had turned from him — when she had wept and 
rejected his embrace and his sympathy. How 
long was that ago ? But he did not seem able 
to tell. It was before — that was all ho knew. 
Every thing had happened since. He had told 
her she was free, and she had turned upon him 
and upbraided him — for what? Years seemed to 
lie between him and that half-forgotten scene. 
He tried in vain to resume the thread of 'his 
plans and arrangements. In spite of himself his 
reluctant yet eager thoughts kept going back and 
back to that day. How long was it since he 
had thought Powys the heir ? How long since 
the moment of unlooked-for blessedness when he 
believed himself free ? It was on that day that 
Sara had turned from him and cried — that day 
when he was so full of comfort, so anxious to show 
his gratitude to God — when he had drawn that 
check for the Masterton charities, which — by, 
the way, how had he distributed the money? 
Catching at this point of circumstance, Mr. 
Brownlow made an efibrt to escape from his 
recollections. He did not want to recall that 
foolish premature delight. It might have been 
years ago, to judge by his feelings ; but he knew 
that could not be the case. It had become late 
in the afternoon by this time, and the clerks were 
mostly gone. There was nobody whom he could 
ask what had been done about the check for the 
charities ; and he had just drawn toward him 
the dispatch-box with his papers which had 
been brought from Brownlows with him, to 
ascertain for himself, when the office-boy came 
pulling his forelock to ask if he would see a lady 
who was waiting. Mr. Brownlow said No, nt 
first, for it was past office hours, and then ho 
said Yes, no longer feeling any tremor at the 
prospect of a strange visitor. He could believe 
it was a simple client now, not a messenger of 
fate coming to ruin and betray, as for a long 
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he tutil b[!en in tlie wny offeclinp;. tiuch 
of mind would bo chnaplj' purchnsed even 
with flft;r thousBud pounds. The lady came in, 
Bccordingly, and Mr. Broivnloir reteived her 
with bis nanal i^artesj, which wna, boivevcr, a 
little distarbed when be looked at her. Not 
that he had any real occasion to be disturbed. 
A far-off flutter of liil past anxietica, a kind of 
ceba, came over him at tlic eigbt of her pleasant 
homely face. He bad tboaght she waa I'iieebe 
Thomaon the lait time he hod seen ber. He 
had shrunk from her, and lost his self-posaession 
alii>eelher. Even now a. minute had elapsed 
before ho could qnile command himself, and 
remember the real condition of affairs. 

"Good day, Mts-Powys," he wtid; "I am 
Boriy to have kopt you wsitind- Why did not 
you send me word who it was?" 

"Ithoufiht you might hare been engaged, 
sir," said Mrs. Powys; "I wasn't sure if yon 
would remember mo, Itlr. Brownlow. I came 
to yon once before, when I was in trouble, and 
you were voir kind — loo kind," she added, with 
a aigh. "No, no, it is not the aame thing. 
If my poor boy has troDbles still, ho does not 
hide his heart fi'om me now." 

"That is well," said Mr. Brownlow, coldly. 
He thought somo nppeul was going to be mndo 
lo him on behalf of Powys and his folly. 
Tbongh he was in rcaUty food of Powys, he 
Eliifenad instinEliioly at the ihongbt. " II is 

Sowing late," he went on; "I was jest going. 
there any thing in which I can bo of nso lo 
yon?" Ha laid his hand on his dispatch-box 
as be spoke. His tnnnnor had been very ditTcr- 
ent when he was afraid of her ; and jet be was 
not unkind or unrenaonable. She was his dork's 
mother; he would have everted himself, and 
(tune mnch lo secure the family any real benefit ; 
but he did not mean that tbcy ebonld thmst 
themselves into his nffatrs. 

" It is something my poor boy didn't like lo 
oslt," said Mrs. Powys, with a little timidity. 
"Ho had offended yon that day, or he thought 
he had offended you ; and ho would not do any 
tiling to bring it hack to your mind. I am sure 
if he went wrong, Mr. Brownlow, ho didn't 
mean to — There's nothing in this world ho 
JjWdold not do for you." 

'Want wrong — offended me?" said Mr. 

iwnlow ; " I don't think he ever offended me. 

lat is it,hc wants ? There are certain sub- 
wets which lean not enter open either with him 

that— not that," smd Mrs. Powys, 
"If he's been foolish he's pnnish- 
d for it, my poor boy ! And he would not ask 
n for hispauers, not to bring it back to your 
"Mother," he said, " he'a worriod, nud 
yes him," Ho would lose nil bis 
» for that. But I'm hia mother, Mr. Bn 
have B feeling for my son's interest 
3 for youra. His papeis, poor boy, 
10 good to you." 
"His pnpers?" said Mr. Brownlow, with 
wnnie, looking at her. For the moment his old 
Confusion of mind came back to him ; he could 
not qnite feel yet that Powys's papers could ' 
innnrenl of all reference to himself 

"My poor hHsband's Isttera, air," said M 
.'owyn, drying her eyes; "the pn|iers in- u> 
o you when ho thought — ; hui ilmi is neitl 



licio nor ibera. I've founi! my poor Chml^f"! 
mother, Mr. Brownlow; she's lirint!, thuoBj 
she's an old woman. I haie been tracing it oat 
10 the beat of my nbiliiy, and I've found b^ 
Likely enongh she'll linro nothing to say to me. 
I am but a poor woman, never brought np lt» le 



loo, belonged to his previous atoge of i 
It was clear that he hsd to be driven buck to 
that day of vain terror and equally vain rdhf 
It oame back to him now in every pnnicninr— 
the packet he had fonnd on his wriiinp-tsblei 
his long confused poring over it; his sninTnoDS l» 
Powys in the middle of the night, and discovoiy 
of the mistake he had been making ; even tin 
blue dawn of the morping through the gr«B 
window in the staircase na he went up to bed, a 
man delivered. All this rushed back on his mem- 
ory. Ho took his keys and opened the dispald- 
box, which he bad been about to open when Hn. 
Powys came In. Probably the paper* would bo 
there. He began even to recollect what ditu 
lera were as he opened the box. " So ym 
'0 found yonr husband's fainily ?" be said; "I 
^ie they are in a i>osition to help you. 1 should 
be very glad to hoar that, for yonr son's sake." 
"Yon are very kind, Mr. Brownlow," isid 
Mrs. Powya. " I have found my poor Charlg's 
mother. She's old now, poor lady, and she's 
lost all her children : and at long and lost Ati* 
bethought herself of ns, and wrote a letter U- 
Canaiiii to inquire, I fpt it sent on this man 
ing — only this morning, I don't know whi 
ahe can do for my boy; bat she's Lady Powys. 
and that counts fur wttnelbillg here." 

" Lady Powys ?" cried Mr. Brownlow, lookin, 
up with a handful of papers in bis bnod, an ' 
struck with con sternal ion. She used lo liva 
nenr Maslcrton ; if you knew ahe waa your hot- 
baud's mother, why did not yon n|>p1y to her be- 
fore? Are yon snre yon are making no mis- 
take ? Lady Powjs I 1 bad no idea yunr rda- 

'■My hnsbnnd was a gentleman, nr," saaA 
Mrs. Powya proudly. " He (snvo up his friends 
and his family, poor fellow, for nie. I don't 
pretend I was his equal — and it might have boot 
better for him if he'd thought more of himself^ 
but he was always known for a gentleman wher- 
ever he went; and my hoy ia his father's son," 
said the proud mother. She would have been 
glad to humble the rich lawyer who had sent 
her boy away from hii house, and forbidden 
him, tacitly at least, his dangbter's presence. 
"We did not know that his grandmamma was 
a lady of title," sho added, with candor. "My 
poor Charley used lo say it was in the family; 
bot his folks have come to it, poor fellow, since 
his time." 

" Lady Powys ! " Mr. Brownlow said to him- 
Bclf, with a curious confusion of thoughta. Ho 
knew Lady Powys well enough, jjoMold woman. 
She had aceumnlated a ghostly fortone W Bnr- 
viving every body that tielonged lo her. He re- 
membered all about her, and the look of scaml 
dismaj and despair that came into her eyes as 
death after death among her own ohildren madA 
ber richer, and left her more desolate. And 
wlmt if Ihls wns nn heir for her — this younR ftl- 



limself? Ho hnd hIm'i 
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l>iad to remember that. He songht oat his pa- 
pers with his heart softening more and more. 
Lady Powys^s grandson was a very different per- 
son from his nameless Canadian clerk. 

"Here they are," he said. ** I have been much 
occQpied, and I have never had time to look at 
them; bat I am very glad to hear you have 
friends who can be of nse to you. I know Lady 
Powyg. Yon should send your boy to her, that 
woold be the best way. And, by the bye, he told 
me your name was Christian. If yon are the 
Rame as I suppose, we are a kind of connections 
too." 

Mrs. Powys was so utterly amazed by this 
statement, that Mr.Brownlow had to enter deep- 
ly into details to satisfy her. Possibly he would 
not have mentioned it at all but for Lady Powys. 
Such inducements work without a man being 
anrareof them.' He said afterward, and he be- 
liered, that his reference to the family connec- 
tioQ between them was drawn out ''in the 
coorse of conversation. " When she went away, 
be f^It as if there could never cease to be some- 
thing extraordinary raining down upon him out 
of heaven. Lady Powys I that was different. 
And before he closed his dispatch-box, he look- 
ed at his check-book wihich was there, to see if 
there were any particulars about the charities on 
the counter-foil. The first thing that met his 
eyes was the check itself, left there, never so 
much as torn out of the book ; and, could it bo 
possible, good heavens ? it was dated only four 
days before. When he had mastered this aston- 
ishing fact, Mr. Brownlow paused over it a 
minute, and then tore it into little pieces with a 
sigh. He could not afford such benefactions 
now. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

PAMELA'S MIND. 

The Brownlow family scarcely met^again until 
after Mrs. Preston's funeral. Sara did not even 
attempt to leave tier forlorn charge, or to bring 
her away from Mrs. Swayne's on the funeral 
day. On the first dreary night after all was over 
the two girls sat alone in the darkened rooms, 
and clung to each other. ' Poor little Pamela 
had no more tears to shed. She looked like the 
shadow of herself, a white transparent creature, 
fragile as a vision. She had no questions to ask, 
no curiosity about any thing. She was willing 
that Sara should arrange and decide, and take 
every thing upon hei-self. She did not care to 
know, or even seem to remember, the mysteries 
her mother had talked of on her death-bed. When 
Sara began to explain to her, Pamela bad stop- 
ped the explanation. She had grown pale and 
faint, and begged that she might hear no more. 
"I don't want to know," she cried hoarsely, 
with a kind of sick horror ; " if you knew how it 
changed her, Sara. Oh, if you knew what she 
nsed to be !" And then she would burst into fits 
of sobbing, which shook her delicate frame. It 
had changed her tender mother into a frantic 
woman. It had clouded and obscured her at 
the end, and made her outset on that last lonely 
journey such a one as Pamela could not dwell 
upon. And there was nobody but Pamela who 
would ever know how different she had once been 
— how different all her life had been to these 



few days or weeks. Accordingly the poor child 
allowed herself to be guided as Sara pleased, and 
obeyed her, to spare herself an explanation. She 
went into the carriage next morning without a 
word, and was driven up the avenue to the great 
house which she had once entered as an humble 
visitor, and from which she had been so long ab- 
sent. Now she entered it in very different guise, 
no longer stealing up the stairs to Sara's room, 
to wait for her young patroness there. It was 
she now who was every body's chief object. 
Mr. Brownlow himself came to meet her, and 
lifted her out of the carriage, and kissed her on 
the forehead like a father. He said, "My poor 
child !" as he looked at her white little face. 
And Jack stood behind watching. She saw him 
and every thing round her as in a dream. She 
did not seem to herself to have any power of in- 
dependent speech or movement. When she tried 
to make a step forward, she staggered and 
trembled. And then all at once for one moment 
every thing grew clear to Pamela, and her heart 
once more began to beat. As she made that 
faltering uncertain step forward, and swayed as 
if she would have fallen, Jack rushed to her side. 
He did not say a word, poor fellow ; he too had 
lost his voice — but he drew her arm through his 
and pressed it trembling to his side, and led her 
into the place that was to be her home. It was 
all clear for a moment, and then it was all dark, 
and Pamela knew no more about it until she 
woke up sometime later and found herself lying 
on a sofa in a large, lofty, quiet room. She woko 
up to remember her troubles anew, and to feel all 
afresh as at the first moment, but yet her life 
was changed. Her heart was*wounded and bleed- 
ing with more than mere natural grief — she was 
alone in the world. Yet there was a certain 
sweetness — a balm in the air — a soothing she 
knew not what or how. He had carried her there 
and laid her down out of his arms, and kissed 
her in her swoon, with an outburst of love and 
despair. It seemed to him as if he ought to 
leave her and go away and be seen no more — 
but yet he was not going to leave her. His prin- 
ciples and his pride gave way in one instant be- 
fore her wan little face. How could any man 
with a heart in his breast desert such a tender 
fragile creature in the moment of her necessity ? 
Jack went out and wandered about the woods 
after that, and spoke to nobody. He began to 
see, after all, that a man can not arbitrarily de- 
cide on his own conduct ; that, in fact, a hundred 
little softenings or hardenings — a multitude of 
unforeseen circumstances are always coming in. 
And he ventured to make no new resolutions ; 
only time could decide what lie was to do. 

When Pamela had rested for a few days, and 
regained her self-command, and become capa- 
ble of looking at the people who surrounded 
her, Mr. Brownlow, who considered an expla- 
nation necessary, called together a solemn meet- 
ing of every body concerned. It was Sara's de- 
sire too, for Sara felt the responsibilities of her 
guardianship great, and was rather pleased that 
they should be recognized. They met round 
the fire in the drawing-room, as Pamela was 
not able yet to go down stairs. Mr. Brown- 
low's dispatch-box in which he had kept his 
papers lately was brought up and put on the 
table ; and Jack was there, not sitting with the 
rest, but straying about the other end of the 
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pi'nioil wnv, looVinc nl ilie jiicl- 
B kiiuw liy lionrr. lie Jind scarce- 
ly Gxcbongci] a word wilh Pami^la slnc« she 
cnme to BruwntowB. The; liad iii^vcr seen 
ctacK other itlonc. Il nrns what hi tmd himself 
thoiigbt proper nnd ncMsanry iinder the circum- 
etancos, hut still il chafed liim not wilhslfln ding. 
pBinela sat by the fire iu lier docp monrninB, 
luokiTii! a litilo more like herself. Her chair 
1VB3 close H) Iho bright lire, mid nhe held out 
her hundi) to ic with a nervoas shiver. Surn 
too n-iis in a. Hack i!rcii!i, and stood on the other 
side, looking down with a certain affectionnte 
imfJortBHca upon her ward. She iras very eoriy 
far Pameln, and deeply nware of the channe 
which hod taken phtce in the circumstances of 
all the party. But Sara was Siaa still. She 
was very tender, bnt she was important. Sha 
felt the dignity of her position ; and she did not 
mean that any one should forget bow digniilcd 
and anthoritnlirc thai position was. 

"Pnpa, I have bronght Pamela ns yon told 
me," said Sara; "but lliera must not bo too 
much Hoid to hi;r. She is not strong enough 
yet. Only what is indispcnsalilo innst bo said." 

"I will try not to weary her," said Mr. 
Browolow, and then he went to Pamela's side 
in his fatherly way, and took one of her chilly 
lilllo hands. "My dear," he said, '■ I have 
some Ihines to speak of ihnl must be csplained 
to yoci. Yuu must know clearly why you bavo 
been tirougbt here, and wlint are yoar jiroe- 
poots, and the connection hotween ns. Yon 
Imvo licon very brave, and hare trusted us, and 
I ihnnk you; but you must hear how il is. 
T^ll me if I tire yoa ; for I have n great deal 

" indeed I am quite content, quite content I" 
cried Pamela; "why should yon take all this 
trouble? You brouf>ht me here beeanse yon 
are very kind. It is Iwho have to thank jou." 

" That is what she wants to think," said Sara. 
" I toid her wo wore not kind, but she will not 
l«lieva me. Silo prefers her own way." 

" Oil, please !" said poor little Pamela ; " it 
is not for my own way. If yon liked roc, ihat 
wouid he the beat. Yes, that was what I want- 
ed to think — " 

She broke off faltering, and Jack, who bad 
been Hi the other end of the room, and whom 
her fnint little voice could not have reached, 
found himself, ho did not know how, nt the 
Iwick of her nhair. But he did not speak— he 
contd not speak, his lips were scnled. 

" You must not be foolish, Pamela," said her 
gnavdian, solemnly; "of CDurse we love yon, 
but that has nolhinR to do with it^ Listen to 
pnpa, and he will tell you every thing. Only let 
me know when yoo are tired." 

Then Mr. Brownlow tried Bpain. "Ton are 
qttilo right," ho said. Hoolhing the trembling 
ciri: "in every case this house would have 
l«cn your proper shelter. Do you know you 
are Sam's consin, una of her relations? Per- 
haps that will be n comfort to you. Long ago, 
betbre you were horn, your grandmotlier, whom 
you never saw, made a will, and left her money 
to mo in trust for your mother. Mypoorcbildl 
She is not able to be spoken to yet." 

""h, no. I am not able, I will never be 

cried Pnmela, before any one else cnuld 

irfere, " I don't want crer to bear of It. 



"But there must be more, my dear chil .^^, 
said Mr. Brownlow, again taking licr cold 
lie hand into his. "I willwai^ if you prefer 
till ;-ou are slronp;r. But we must go tbrDi^ 
this explanation, Pamela, for every body's en' 
Would you rather it should be on onol] 
day?" 

She paused before she answered, and So 
who was watching ber, saw, iviibout qnite ■ 
deralandiup, a pathetic nppeoling kIii™ ""li 
Pamela cast behind bcr. Jack would haveKSO- 
dersiood, but he did not tee. And tbnufth Jk 
was still near her, lie was not, ns he had b^cW 
fur a moment, at the back of licrchair. Pnivio^ 
la paused as if she were waiting for help. "H 
there was any one yon eould say it to for me — ■' 
she said, hesitating; and then the sudden tenn 
cnme droppinfi over her while chccts. " I Ibr- 
aal I was alone nnd had nobody," she condoned, 
liich wrung her lover's heart. "I 



will ti 



:olisl 



Then Mr. Brownlow resumed. lie toliT ha 
the story of the money truly enough, and viilh 
hearty belief in his siory, yet setting W^ 
thing, as was natural, in its best light. B4 
was not exensing himself, but he was nnegoi- 
ECiously using all his power to show how nUna, 
rally every thing had hepjiened, how imposslbto 
it was ibat he could ba\e foreseen, and bO* 
anxious he hod always been for news of Ite' 
beir. It was skillfully told, and yet Mr. Broun. 
low did not mean il to he skillful. Now lhi> 
it wns all over, be had forgotten many ihing' 
that told against himself, and bis narrative teHi 
not for Pamela only, but fur bis own children. 
His children listened with so great an interest, 
Ihat ihey did not for the moment observe pMllb- 
la. She sat with her bands clasped on her 
knees, bending forward toward the fire. Bbo 
gave no sign of interest, but listened passirdj 
without a change on her face. She was going 
through an inevitable and ncccFsary trial. That 
wns all. Her thoughts strayed away from il. 
They stroyed back into the beoten paths of 
grief; they strayed into wistful wonderings wfaj 
Jack did nol answer bcr; why he did not a»> 
Buine his proper place, and act far her A3 lia 
ought lo do. Could ho have changed ? Fame- 
la felt faint nnd sick as ihat thought mingled 
with all the rest. But still she could bear it, 
whatever might be required of her. It whb 
simply a matter of lime, Sho would listen, but 
she had never promised lo understand. Mr. 
Brownlow's voice went on like the sound of an 
insirnmcnt in her ears. He nas speaking of 
things she knew nothing about, cared nolhinR 
about. Jack wonld have understood, but Jack 
had nol undertaken this duty for her. Eren 
Sara, no doubt, would understand. And Pa- 
mela sal quiet, and looked as if she were Jis- 
lening. Thai was ail that could bo expected 
of bcr. At last there came certain words that 
roused hor aitcniion in spite of herself. 

"My poor child, I don't want lo ves you," 
Mr Brownlow said ; " If your mother bad lived 
WD should probably have gone to Inw, for slw 
would have accepted no compromise, nnd X 
sbouli! have been obliged to defend myself. 
Yciu inherit nit bur rights, but not her prfjiu 
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dices, Pamela. You must try to understand 
what I am saying. You must believe that I 
mean you well, that I will deal honorably with 
you. If she had done so, she might have 
been—" 

Pamela started up to her fe^t, taking them 
all utterly by surprise. " I don't want to know 
any thing about it," she cried. ** Oh, you don't 
know, you don't know! It changed her so. 
She was never like that before. She was as 
kind, and as tender, and as soft ! There never 
was any one like her. You don't know what 
she was ! It changed her. Oh, Jack," cried 
the poor girl, turning round to him and holding 
out her bands in appeal, '* yon can tell ! She 
never was like that before. You know she 
never was like that before !" 

Sara had rushed to Pamela's aid before Jack. 
She supported her in her arms, and did all she 
could to soothe her. "We know that,'* she 
said, with the ready unquestioning partisanship 
of a woman. *^7 can tell. I have seen her. 
Dear Pamela, don't tremble so. We were all 
fond of her ; sit down and listen to papa." 

Then poor Pamela sat down again to undergo 
the rest of her trial. She dried her eyes and 
grew dull and stupid in her mind, and felt the 
words flowing on without any meaning in them. 
She could bear it. They could not insist upon 
her understanding what they meant. When 
Mr. Brownlow came to an end there followed a 
long pause. They expected she would say 
something, but she fiad nothing to say; her 
head was dizzy with the sound that had been in 
her ears so long. She sat in the midst of them, 
all waiting and looking at her, and was silent. 
Then Mr. Brownlow touched her arm softly, 
and bent over her with a look of alarm in his 
eyes. 

** Pamela," he said, "you have heard all? 
Yon know what I mean ? My dear, have you 
nothing to say?" 

Pamela sat upright and looked round the 
room, and shook off his hand from her arm. 
**I have nothing to say," she cried, with a petu- 
lant outburst of grief and wretchedness, " if ^e 
has nothing. He was to have done every thing for* 
me. He has said so hundreds and hundreds of 
times. But now — And how can I understand ? 
Why does not he speak and say he has given 
me up, if he has given me up ? And what does 
it all matter to me? Let me go away." 

**/give yon upl" cried Jack. He made but 
one step to her from the other end of the room, 
and caught her as she turned blindly to the 
door. It was with a flush of passion and confu- 
sion that he spoke, "/give you up? Not for 
my life." 

" Then why don't you speak for me, and tell 
them ?" cried Pamela, with the heat of moment- 
ary desperation. Then she sank back upon his 
supporting arm. She had no need now to pre- 
tend to listen any longer. She closed her eyes 
when they laid her on the sofa, and laid down 
her head with a certain pleasant helplessness. 
** Jack knows," she said softly. It was to her- 
self rather than to others she spoke. But the 
words touched them all in the strangest way. 
As for Jack, he stood and looked at her with an 
indescribable face. Man as he was, he could 
have wept. The petulance, the little outburst 
of anger, the blind trust and helplessness broke 



up all the restraints in w^ich he had bound 
himself. In a moment he had forgotten all hi^ 
confused reasonings. Natural right was stronger 
than any thing conventional. Of course it was 
he who ought to speak for her — ought to act for 
her. Sara's guardianship, somewhat to Sara's 
surprise, came to an instant and summary end. 

Mr. Brownlow was as much relieved as Pa- 
mela, and as glad as she was when the confer- 
ence thus came to an end. He would havu 
done his duty to her now in any circumstances, 
however difficult it might have been, but Jack's 
agency of course made every thing easier. 
They talked it all over afterward apart, without 
the confusing presence of the two girls; and^ 
Jack had his own opinions, his own ideas on that 
subject as on most others. It was all settled 
about the fifty thousand pounds, and the changed 
life that would be possible to the heiress and 
her husband. Jack's idea was, that he would 
take his little bride abroad, and show her every 
thing, and accustom her to her altered existence, 
which was by no means ^ novel thought. And 
on his return he would be free to enter upon 
public life, or any thing else he pleased. But 
he was generous in his prosperity. His sister 
had been preferred to him all his life — was she 
to be sacrificed to him now ? He interfered, 
with that natural sense of knowing best, which 
comes so easily to a young man, and especially 
to one who has just had a great and unlooked- 
for success in the world — on Sara's behalf. 

"I don't like to think of Sara being the 
sufferer," he said. I feel as if Pamela was exact- 
ing every thing, or I at least on her behalf. It 
would not be pleasant either for her or me to 
feel so. I don't think we are considering Sara 
as much as we'ought." 

Mr. Brownlow smiled. He might have been 
offended had he not been amused. That any 
one should think of defending his darling from 
his thoughtlessness I " Sara is going with me," 
he said. 

"But she can not carry on the business," in- 
sisted Jack. " Pamela's claims are mine now. 
I am not going to stand by and see Sara suf- 
fer. 

"She shall not suffer," said Mr. Brownlow, 
with impatience; and he rose and ended the 
consultation. By degrees a new and yet an old 
device had stolen into his mind. He had re- 
pulsed and shut it out, but it had come back 
like a pertinacious fairy shedding a curious 
light over his path. He could not have told 
whether he most liked or disliked this old-new 
thought. But he cherished it secretlv, and 
never permitted himself to breathe a word about 
it to any one. And under its influence it began 
to seem possible to him that all might be for the 
best, as people say — that Brownlows might melt 
away like a vision and yet nobody suffer. Sara 
was going to Masterton with her father to the 
old house in which she was bom. She had 
refused Sir Charles and his title, and all the 
honors and delights he could have given her. 
Perhaps another kind of reward which she could 
prize more might be awaiting her. Perhaps, 
indeed — it was just possible — she might like 
better to be happy and make every body happy 
round her, than to have a flue house and a pair 
of greys. Mr. Brownlow felt that such an idea 
was almost wicked on his part^ but yet it 'No^aisk 
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ihriilins liim wilh nnticipationa wliich brinping 
ligKlcr than any risions tin bail ventured , wub not ir 
many b long year. " Snrn is 
going with mo," lie laiil to every body nha 
ipoke ta him on the labject. Atid fcrcir a little 
irritated when bo perceived the blank looks with 
which oToiy body received iho inforiration. 
Ho fuTgut that lie had thought it the most dread- 
ful downfnll ihat could overwhelm him once. 
'Xtint WAS not hii ogiinion now. 

Brownlotrs li>stitsagilatad aspect from tho mo- 
ment irbea Mr. Brownlon' and Juek came oat of 
the libvaiy, having finished their consultation. 
Jack went off, whistling loftly, taking tbreo sli^pa 
HI B time, to the drawing-room, whore Pameln 
still lay on the sofn under Sara's 
Brownlon remained down stairs, but when be 
mng for lights the first glance at him satisfied 
Willis that nil was right. Nothing was said, bnl 
every body knew that the crisis was over ; ao ' 
a moment every thinft fell, as if hy magic, 
its nsaal enrront, Willis went down to hiscollar 
very qoictly and brought the plate 
Ing a little ashamed of himself. And tbongh the 
gneats ivere dismissed, the hoase regained Its 
composure, its comfort, and almost its gnyety. 
The only thing was that the family had lost a 
relation, whoso daughter had come to live at 
Brownlows — and were in mourning accordingly 
— a fact which prevented parties, or any special 
merry-making, when Chrislraaa came. 

Though indeed before Christmas came the 
little invalid of the party — she whom they alt 

EDtted, and took care of — began to come out from 
ehind the clonds with tlie natural elasticity of 
ber Tontb. Pamela wonld shut herself up for a 
whole day now and then, full of remorse and 
compntictian, thinking she had not enough wept. 
But she was only eighteen — herhealth was com- 
ing back to her — she was sarrounded by love 
and tenderness, and saw before her, daily grow- 
ing brighter and brighter, all the promises and 
hopcE of n now life. It was not in Datura that 
sorrow shonld overcome all these sweet inflnences. 
She brightened like a star over which the clonds 
come and go, and at every break shone sweeter, 
and got back the roses to her ehocks, and the 
light lohor eyes. It was a pretty sight to waleh 
her coming out of the shadows, and so Jack, 
thought, who was wailing for her and counting 
the weeks. When the ice was bearingon Dews- 
bury Mere — which was rather late that year, for 
it was in the early spring that tbo frosts wore 
hardest — he took her by the crisp froian paths 
across the park to see the skaters. The world 
was all white, and Pamela stood In her mourn- 
ing, distinct against Iho snow, leaning on Jack's 
arm. As they Blood and looked on, the carrier's 
cart came lumbering along toward the Merc. 
Hobaon walked before cracking his whip, with 
hia red comforter, which was very effective in 
the frosty landscape ; and the breath of the hoises 
rose like steam into tbo ehill sir. Pamela and 
Jack looked el each other. They said both to- 
Sether, "Yon remember?" Little more t)mn a. 

fr before they had looked at each other thero 
the iii'st time. The carrier's cart had been 
ling and going daily, and \vas no wonder to 
old ; nnd Hobson conli! not linve been 
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WlTHlH six months all these changes hnd iM- 
nally taken place, occasioning a greater amgnu 
of gossip and animadversion in the county Ihu 
any other modern event has been known to dh 
Even that advcntnro of young Keppel's ofBid^ff 
when be ran away with the heiriss, was notlnnf 
to it. Running away with heiresses, if yon cnlf 
can manage it, is a natural enough proceedh^' 
Bm when a famHy melts somehow out ot 
the position it has held for many yeorjr, ami 
glides uncomplainingly into a different one, and 
gives DO disMDCt explanation, the neighhorho«4 
has naturally reason to feel aggrieved. There wu, 
nothing sadden or painful about the chai)tn> 
for half a your or so they all continned rai/ 
quietly at Brownlows, seeing few people by renKW 
of Pamela's mourning, yet not rejecting the dvil- 
iliei of their friends; and then Pamela and Jack 
were married. Nobody knew very distiiictly 
who she was. It was a pretty name, jicople taid, 
nnd not n common namo~.not like the name of 
s girl ho had picked up in the village, as soms 
others suggested ; and if that had ticen the casc^ 
was it natural that his father and sister should 
have taken up his bride so warmly, and recmved 
her into their house? Yet why sbonld they have 
received her inioihcir honsci Sorely she mtat 
have some friends. When the astonnding events 
which fallowed became known, the county bdi 
its breath, and not without reason. As soen w 
the stir of the wedding was over, nnd the vonng 
people departed, it became known suddenly one 
morning that Mr. Brownlow and bis daughter 
had driven down quietly in the carriage with tbo 
grcya fbr the lost time, and had titled tbcmselrei 
— heavonknew why 1— in tliehoxisoatMastwion 
for good. Brownlows was not to be sold : it wns 
to be Jack's habitation when he eame home, or 
in the mean time, while ho was away, it might ba 
let if a satisfactory tenant should turnup. There 
was no housB in the county more luxuriouBlj 
fitted up or more comfoitahle ; and manypeoplia 
invented frionda who were in want of a hOBSo 
simply in order (o have an escaBo for going over 
it, and investigating all its details, unsubdued by 
the presence of any of the owners. And Sam 
Brownlow hnd gone to Masterlonl — she, tbo I 
young princess, for whom nothing was too gMnl 
— 'who had taken all ibo dignities of her position 
mifilress of her father's house so nalnrally — 
id who was OS little like a Masterton girl, static 
I in an old-fashioned town honse, as can be 
nceivod. How was she to lieer it? Why 
should Jack hai-oa toBidenco which was so man- 
ifestly beyond his means and beyond hiswantlF 
Why should Mr. Brownlow deprive himself, at 
his age — a man siill in the vigor and strength of 
life — of the handsome honso and style of living 
he had been used lo? It was a subject veiy 
lysterions to iho neighborhood. For a loog 
little nsscmblage of people could get ~ 
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itbooi a discussion of 
) and yet Ihoro whs no fna* 
the change, and none of the parllet 
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eoDcerned had a word of complaint or lamentation 



Bat when the two, who th as exiled themselves 
oat of their paradise, were in the carriage to- 
gether driving away after all the excitements of 
the period — after having seen Jack and his bride 
go forth into the world from their doors only two 
days before — Mr. Brownlow*8 heart suddenly 
nisgare him. They were rolling out of the fa- 
oilttr gates at the moment, leaving old Betty 
dropping her courtesy at the roadside. It was d if- 
fieolttokeep from an involuntary glance across 
the road to Mrs. Swayne's cottage. Was it pos- 
libte to believe that all this was over forever, 
8Bd a new world begun ? He looked at Sara in 
bH her spring bravery — as bright, as fearless, as 
M of sweet presumption and confidence as ever 
—nestled into the comer of the carriage, which 
nemed her natural position, and casting glances 
of inroluntaiy supervision and patronage around 
her, as became the queen of the place. He look- 
ed at her, and thought of the house in the Qigh 
Street, and his heart misgave him. How could 
she bear it? Had. she not miscalculated her 
strength ? 

** Sara,** he said, taking her hand in his, as ho 
sat by her side, ** this will be a hard trial for you 
— yon don't know how hard it will be.** 

Sara looked round at him, having been busy 
with very different thoughts. ** What will be a 
hard trial?** she said. ** Leaving Brown lows? 
-*■ yes! especially if it is let ; but that can only 
•/Cmporary, you know, papa. Jack and Pa- 
a don*t mean to stay away forever.** 
But your reign is over forever, my poor 
' 1," said Mr. Brownlow ; and he clasped her 
I between his, and patted and caressed it. 
'■ hen Pamela comes back it will be a very dif- 
ferent matter. You are saying farewell, my dar- 
ling;, to all your past life.*' 

When he said this, Sara stood up in the car- 
riage suddenly, and looked back at Brownlows, 
and across the field to where the spire of Dews- 
bury church rose up among the scanty foliage of 
the trees. She waved her hand to them with a 
pretty gesture of leave-taking. **Then farewell 
to all my past life!** said Sara, gayly. She had a 
tear in her eye, but that she managed to hide. 
'* I like the present best of all. Fapa, you must 
be satisfied that I am most happy with you.'* 

With him! was that indeed the explanation 
of all ? Mr. Brownlow looked at her anxiously, 
but he could not penetrate into the mysteries that 
lay under Sara*s smile. If she thought of 
some one else besides her father, his thoughts 
too were traveling in the same direction. Thus 
they took possession of the house in the High 
Street. Whether Sara sufii^red from the change 
nobody could tell. She was full of delight in 
the novelty and all the quaint half-remembered 
details of the old family house. She was never 
done making discoveries — old portraits, antique 
bits of furniture — things that had been consider- 
ed old-fashioned lumber, but which, under her 
touch, became gracious heir-looms and relics of 
the past. Old Lady Motherwell, having recover- 
ed her temper, took the lead in visiting the fall- 
en princess. The old lady felt that a sign of her 
approval was due to the girl who had been so 
considerate and Christian-minded as to refuse 
Sir Charles when she lost her fortune. She went 
full of condolences, and found to her consterna- 



tion nothin** but gnyety. Sara was so full of the 
cxcelieiicc and beauty of her new surroundings 
that she was incn])able of any other thought. 
Even Lady Motherwell allowed that her satisfac- 
tion was either real or so very cleverly feigned 
as to be as good as real ; and the county finally 
grew bewildered, and asked itself whether the re- 
moval was really a downfall at all, or simply a 
new caprice on the part of a capricious girl, whose 
indulgent father could never say her nay ? 

All the time Powys kept steadily at work. 
Six months had passed, and he had seen her only 
in the company of others. They had never met 
alone since that moment in the dining-room at 
Brownlows, when Sara*s fortitude had given way, 
and he had comforted her. In the mean time 
his position too had changed. Old Lady Powys, 
who once had lived near Mastcrton, had put the 
whole matter into Mr. Brownlow*s hands. She 
had written volumes of letters to him, and re- 
quired from him not only investigation into the 
circumstances, but full details, moral and physi- 
cal, about her son's family — their looks, their 
manners, their character, every thing about them. 
It is too late to introduce Lady Powys here ; per- 
haps an occasion may arise for presenting her 
ladyship to the notice of persons interested in her 
grandson's fortunes. She was as much a miser 
as was consistent with the character and habits 
of a great lady ; if, indeed, she was not, as she 
asserted herself to be, a poor woman. But any- 
how she was prepared to do her duty toward her 
grandchildren. She had little to leave them, 
she declared. All the family possessions were 
in the hands of Sir Alberic Powys, her other 
grandson, who was like his mother's family, 
ond no favorite with the old lady; but her 
poor Charley's son should have something if 
she had any interest left ; and as for the girls 
and their mother, she had a cottage vacant 
in her own immediate neighborhood, where 
they could live and be educated. Mr. Brown- 
low, for the moment, kept the greater part of 
this information to himself. He said nothing 
about it to his daughter. He did not even pro- 
fess to notice the wistful looks which Sara, some- 
times in spite of herself, cast at the office. He 
never invited Powys, though he was so near at 
hand ; and the young man himself, still more 
tantalized and doubtful than Sara, did not yet 
venture to storm the castle in which his princess 
was confined. She saw him from her window 
sometimes, and knew what the look meant which 
ho directed wistfully at the house, scanning it all 
over, as if every red brick in its wall, and every 
shining twinkling pane, had become precious to 
him. Perhaps such a moment of suspense has a 
certain secret sweetness in it, if not to the man 
involved, at least to the woman, who is in no doubt 
about the devotion she inspires, and knows that 
she can reward it when she so pleases. Perhaps 
Sara had come to be tacitly aware that no oppo- 
sition was to be expected from her father. Per- 
haps it was a sudden impulse of mingled com^ 
passion and impatience which moved her at 
last. 

For there came a day on which the two met face 
to face, without the presence of witnesses. Sara 
was coming in from a walk. She was arrayed 
in bright muslin, clouds of white, with tinges of 
rosy color, and the sunshine outside caught the 
ripple of gold in her hair under her hat, just as it 
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had done the day Powys saw her first and fpllow- 
ed her up ilie great stnircasc at Brownlows to sec 
the Claude. She had time to see him approach- 
iiif?, and to make up her mind what she should do ; 
and found an excuse for lingering ten minutes at 
least on the broad step at the front door, talking 
with some passer-by. And old Willis, who had 
more to do in the High Street than he had at 
Brownlows, had grown tired of waiting, and had 
left the door open behind her — 

Sara was standing all alone on the threshold 
when Fowys came up. His heart too was beating 
loud. The sun was in the west, and she was 
standing in the full blaze of the Hght, with one 
hand on the open door, Powys was too much 
excited to think of the fine images that might 
have been appropriate to the occasion. He stop- 
ped short when he came to the steps which alone 
parted her from him. He had his hat ofi^, and 
his face was flushed and anxious. There was a 
moment's pause — a pause during which the world 
and their hearts stood still, atad the very breath 



failed upon their lips. And even then die did 
nothing that she might not have done to a com- 
mon acquaintance, as people say. She made a step 
back into the house, and then she held out her 
hand to him. '*It is so long since I have seen 
you — come in!'*. said Sara. And Powys made 
but one stride, and was within beside her. He 
closed the door, thrusting it to with his disen- 
gaged arm ; and I suppose it was time. 

When Sara stoodin the sunshine, blinded with 
the light, blushing like a rose, and said *' Ck>me 
in !" to her lover, she. knew very well, of course, 
that she had decided her fate. The picture was 
so pretty that it was disconcerting to have it shut 
out all at once by the impetuous young fellow 
who went in like a bomb, blazing and ardent, 
and thrust to the door upon that act of taking 
possession. The sunshine went in with them in 
a momentary flood. The clouds and the storms 
and the difficulties were over. I think that hero 
the historian's office ends : — there is no more 
to say. 



THE END. 
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70. The Citizen of Prague 1 0i> 

71. The Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore 5 > 

73. The Queen of Denmark. By Mrs. Gore 50 

73. The Elves, &c. By Tieck 60 

74, 75. The Stepmother. By James 1 25 

76. Jessie's Flirtations 50 

77. Chevalier d'Harmental. By Dumas 60 

78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore 5> 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue 60 

80. The Female Miidster 50 

81. Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsh 75 

83. The Bush-Kanger. By Charles Rowcroft 50 

83. The Chronicles of Clovemook 25 

84. Genevieve. By Lamartine 25 

86. Livonian Tales 25 

86. Lettice Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh 25 

87. Father Darcy. By Mrs. Marsh .".... 76 

88. Leontine. By Mrs. Maberly 50 

89. Heidelberg. ByJames 60 

90. Lucretia. ByBulwer 75 

91. Beauchamp. ByJames 75 

92. 94. Fortescue. By Knowles 1 00 

93. Daniel Dennison, &c. By Mrs. Hoflaad 50 

96. Cinq-Mars. ByDeVigny 60 

96. Woman' s Trials. By Mrs. S. C. HaU 75 

97. The Castle of Khrcnstein. By James 5«> 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier 60 

99. Roland Caahel. By Lever 1 25 

100. The Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever 1 25 

101. Russell. ByJames 50 

102. A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald 50 

103. Norman's Bridge. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

104. Alamance 60 

106. Margaret Graham. By James 25 

106. The Wayside Cross. By £. H. Milman 25 

107. The Convict. ByJames 50 

105. Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 60 

109. Jane Eyre. ByCurrerBell 75 

110. The Last of the Fairies. By James 25 

111. Sir Theodore Broughton. By James 50 

112. Self-ControL By Mary Brunton 75 

113,114. Harold. ByBulwer 100 

116. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 50 

116. Gowrie. By James 50 

117. A Whim and its Consequences. By James. . . 50 

118. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. By G. H. 

119. The Discipline of Life. *. * *. *. *. *. '.*.!*.*.*..*!*.!!!!! .* ! 60 

120. Thirty Years Since. ByJames 76 

12L Mary Barton. By Mrs. Gaskell 60 

123. The Great Hoggarty Diamond. By Thackeray 25 

123. The Forgery. ByJames. 60 

124. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 26 

125, 126. The Caxtons. By Bulwer 75 

127. Mordaunt Hall. By Mrs. Marsh. 60 

128. My Unde the Curate 50 

129. The Woodman. ByJames 75 

180. The Green Hand. A " Short Yam" 76 

131. Sldonis the Sorceress. By Meinhdd 1 00 

182. Shirley. ByCurrerBeU 100 

183. The OgUvics. By Miss Midook ...,,,.,..... Wk 
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184. Constance Lyndsay. By 6. C. H $0 50 228. 

135. Sir Edward Graham. By Miss Sinclair 1 00 229. 

186. Hands not Hearts. By Miss Wilkinson 50 230. 

18T. The Wilmingtons. By Mrs. Marsh 60 281. 

138. Ned Allen. By D. Hannay 50 282. 

139. Night and Morning. ByBolirer 75 233. 

140. The Maid of Orleans.. 75 234. 

141. Antonina. By WiUde Collins 50 235. 

142. Zanoni. ByBulwer 50 286. 

143. Reginald Hastings. By Warburton 50 237. 

144. Pride and Irrasolution 50 238. 

145. The Old Oak Chest By James 50 

146. Julia Howard. By Mrs. Martin BeU 50 289. 

147. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. Marsh. ... 60 240. 
14S. Petticoat GoTemment. By IVIra. Trollope .... 50 241. 

149. TheLuttreUs. By F.Williams 60 242. 

150. Singleton Fontenoy, R. N. By Hannay 50 243. 

151. OUve. ByMi88Muk)ck 50 244. 

152. Henry Smeaton. By James 50 245. 

153. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs. Marsh 60 246. 

154. The Commissioner. By James 1 00 247. 

155. The Wife's Sister. By Mrs. Hubback 60 248. 

156. The Gold Worshipers 60 249. 

157. The Daughter of Night By Fullom 26 250.. 

158. Staail of Dunleath. By Hon. Caroline Norton 60 251. 

159. Arthur Conway. By Captain E. H. Milman. . 50 252. 

160. TheFate. ByJames , 60 263. 

161. The Lady and the Priest By Mrs. Maberiy. . 60 264. 

162. Aims and Obstaeles. ByJames 60 255. 

163. The Tutor's Ward 60 256. 

164. Florence Sackrille. By Mrs. Burfoury 75 267. 

165u Bayenscliffe. By Mrs. Marsh 60 258. 

166. Maurice Tiemay. By Lever 100 

167. The Head of the Family. By Miss Mulock... 76 259. 

165. Darien. ByWaj*urton 60 260. 

169. Falkenburg 75 261. 

170. The Daltona. By Lever. 1 60 262. 

171. Ivar ; or, The Skjuts-Boy. By Miss Carlen . . 60 

172. Pequinillo. ByJames 60 263. 

173. Anna Hammer. By Temme 60 264 

174. A Life of Vicissitudes. By Jalhes 60 265. 

176. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray 75 266. 

176, 177- My NoveL By Bulwer 1 60 267. 

173. Katie Stewart By Mrs. Oliphant 25 268. 

179. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh 60 269. 

180. Agnes SoreL ByJames 50 270. 

181. Agatha's Husband. By Miss Mnlock 60 

182. Villette. By Currer BeU 75 271. 

183. Lovei's Stratagem. By MisS Carlen 60 272. 

184. Clouded Happiness. By Countess D'Oraay. . . 60 273. 

185. Charles Audiiester. A Memorial 75 274 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 60 276. 

187. The Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever 1 25 276. 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 75 277. 

189. Quiet Heart By Mrs. Oliphant 25 278. 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 75 279. 

191. Tioenderoga. By James 60 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 60 280. 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 50 281. 

194. The Mother^s Recompense. By Grace Agnllar. 76 282. 

195. AvUllon,and other Tales. By Miss Mulock. . . 1 26 283. 

196. North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 284 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Dupuy 50 285. 

198. Constance Herbert By Miss Jewsbury 60 286. 

199. The Heiress of Haughton. By Mrs. Marsh. . . 60 287. 

200. The Old Dominion. ByJames 50 288. 

201. John Halifax. By Miss Mulock 76 289. 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh 1 . 60 290. 

903. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 60 291. 

204. Leonora d' Oreo. ByJames 50 292. 

£05. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock 60 293. 

206. The Rose of Ashurst By Mrs. Marsh 50 294 

207. The AtheUngs. By Mrs. OMphant 76 295. 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot 75 296. 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. GaskeU 25 297. 

210. 211. Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever 50 298. 

212. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mnlock 60 299. 

213. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 25 800. 

214 Misrepresentation. By Anna H. Drury 1 00 80L 

215. The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot 75 

216. One of Them. By Lever 76 802. 

217. A Day*s Ride. By Lever 60 

218. NoticetoQuit ByWUls 60 808. 

219. A Strange Story. By Bulwer 1 00 

220. The Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 804 

By Anthony Trollope 60 306. 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders 75 306. 

222. Olive Blake's Good Work. By Jeaffreson. . . . 76 307. 

223. The Professor's T4id7 25 308. 

224 Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock 50 I 

226. Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon 75 309. 

SS6. BmniDgion, By Jjever , 75 310. 

^^. J^rJvU'sLaren. Bjr Ma, QMkiill 76^311. 
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A First Friendship , $0 50 

A Dark Night's Work. By >lrs. GaskeU 50 

Countess Gisela. ByE.Marlitt S6 

StOlave's 76 

A Point of Honor 50 

Live it Down. By Jeaffreson 1 00 

Bfartin Pole. By Saunders 50 

Mary Lyndsay. By Lady EmUy Ponsonby. . . 60 

Eleanor's Victory. By M. £. Braddon 75 

Rachel Ray. By Trollope 50 

John Marchmont*s Legacy. By M. £. Brad- 
don 1 . . . . 75 

Annis Warlelgh's Fortunes. By Holme Lee. . 75 

The Wife's Evidence. ByWlUs 50 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. Edwards. . . 76 

Cousin PhiUis. By Mrs. Gaskell 25 

What win he do with It? By Bulwer 1 60 

The Ladder of LlliB. By AmeUa B. Edwards. . 60 

Denis Duval. By Thackeray 60 

Maurice Derlng. By Geo. Lawrence 60 

Margaret DenzU's I:U8tory 75 

Quite Alone. By George Augustus Sala 75 

Mattle: a Stray 76 

My Brother's Wife. By AmeUa B. Edwards. . 60 

Uncle Silas. ByJ. S. I^Fanu 75 

Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray 25 

Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony TroUope 66 

On Guard. By Annie Thomas 60 

Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 60 

Denis Donne. By Annie Thomas 60 

Belial 60 

Carry's Confession. By the Author of ^^ Mat- 
tie: a Stray" 75 

Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards 60 

Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Edwards.. .. 60 

Guy Deverell. By J. S. Le Fanu 60 

Half a Million of Money. By AmeUa B. Ed- 

wards. 75 

The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope. ... 50 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas 75 

Maxwell Drewitt By Mrs. J. H. RiddeU 75 

The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo 7i 

Miss Maijoribanks. By Mrs. Oliphant 50 

The True History of a Little Ragamuffin 50 

Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of "A First 

Friendship" 1 06 

Sans Merci. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

Phemie Keller. By Mrs. J . H. RiddeU 60 

Land at Last By Edmund Yates 50 

Felix Holt, the Radical. By George Eliot 75 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders 75 

AH in the Dark. By J. S. Le Fanu 60 

Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 75 

The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. RiddeU. . 75 
Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. £. Lynn 

Linton 76 

The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By Clarke. 60 

Sir Brooke Fossbrooke. By Charles Lever ... 50 

Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant 50 

Cradock NowelL By R. D. Blackmore 7S 

Bemthal. From the German of L. Mtihlbach. 60 

Rachel's Secret 76 

The Claverings. By Anthony Trollope 50 

The Village on the Cliff. By Miss Thackeray. 26 

Played Out By Annie Thomas 75 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates 50 

Sowing the Wind. By Mi-s. E. Lynn Linton.. 60 

Nora and Archibald Lee 60 

Raymond's Heroine 60 

Mr. WjTiyard's Ward. By Holme Lee 60 

Alec Forbes of Howglen. By Mac Donald 75 

No Man's Friend. By F. W. Robinson 76 

CaUed to Account By Annie Thomas 50 

Caste 60 

The Curate's Discipline. By Mrs. EUoart 50 

Circe. By Babington White 50 

The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le Fanu 60 

Carlyon's Year. By the Author of **Lo6t Sir 

Massingberd," &c - 26 

The Waterdale Neiglibors. By the Authcnr <^ 

'*Paul Massie" 60 

Mabel's Pi'ogress. By the Author of "Aunt 

Margaret's Trouble" 60 

Guild Court. By George Mae Donald 60 

The Brothers* Bet By Emilie Flygare Carien SS 

Playing for High Stakes. By Annie Thomas. . 85 

Margaret's Engagement 60 

One of the FamUy. By the Author of ^* Car- 
lyon's Year" 25 

Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 1^ a Barrister 60 

Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant t8 

Charlotte's Inheritance. By M. E. Braddon . . 60 
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fWL JeaniefB Qaiek Life. By the Author of *^St. 

Olave V Ac $0 60 

'HI FborUumaiiity. By F. W. Kobinson 50 

lU. Brakespeare. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

HI A Lost Name. By J. Sheridan Le Fana 60 

HI Love or Marriage? By WHliam Black 50 

tUr. Bead-Sea Fruit. By M. £. Braddon 60 

US. The Dower House. By Annie Thomas 60 

tl9. The Bramlelgfas of Bishqi^s Folly. By Lerer. 60 

M. imdred. By Georgiana M. Craik 60 

RL Matare*s Nobleman. By the Aathor of ** Ba- 

ehersSecreV* 60 

I& Kathleen. By the Aathor of " Raymond's He- 

rdne" 60 

fUk That Boy of NorootVs. By Gharlee Lever. .... 86 

ttl Id Sttk AtUre. By W. Black 60 

aSS.Uetty. BylOenryKlngsley. 86 

.1% False Ck>lor8« By Annie Thomas 60 

»7. Neta*8 Faith. BytheAnthorof ^*St OUveV* 60 
m Found Dead. By the Author of *^CarlyoD*8 

Year** 60 

19. Wredud in Port By |i:dmund Yates. 60 

-Wl The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

n. A Beggar on Horseback. By the Author of 

• *»Cariyon*s Year*' 86 

ttSl Kitty. By the Author of ^^ Doctor Jacob** .... 60 

338. Only Herselll By Annie Thomas 60 

33i. HirelL By John Saunders 60 

KSL Under Foot. By Alton Clyde 50 

3M. So Buns the World Away. By Mrs. A. C.Steele. 60 

SS7. BaflSed. By Julia Goddard 76 

33SL Beneath the Wheels. By the Author of *'' Olive 

Varooe** 60 

839. Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinscm 50 

840. Gwendoline's Harvest. By the Author of 

»'Carlyon*8 Year** 86 

84t Klhneny. By W.Black 60 

348. John: a Love Story. By Mn. Oliphant 60 

843. True to Herself. By F. W. Roblnsoa 60 
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814. Veronica. By the Author of *^ Aunt Margaret*8 

Trouble** $0 60 

845. A Dangerous Guest By the Author of ^^ Gil- 

bert Rugge** 60 

846. Estelle Russell 76 

847. The Heir Expectant. By the Anthor of '*• Ray- 

mond's Heroine** 60 

848. Which is the Heroine? 60 

849. The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Collins. . 60 

860. In Duty Bound. lUustrated 60 

851. The Warden and Barchester Towers. InlvoL 

By Anthony Trollope. 75 

868. From Thistles— Grapes ? By Mrs. EUoart. ... 60 

368. A Siren. By T. Adolphus Trollope . . . ? 50 

851. Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. By 

Anthony TroHope. Illustrated 60 

865. Earl*s Dene. By R. E. FrancUlon 60 

866. Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy 60 

857. Bred in the Bone. By the Author of *^ Carly- 

on'sYear" 60 

858. Fenton*s Quest By Miss Braddon. Illustrated. 50 

859. Monarch of Blindng-Lane. By W.Black. 11- 

lustrated 60 

860. A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. lUddell 60 

861. Anteros. By Geo. Lawrence. 50 

868. Her Lord and Master. By Mrs. Ross Chuich.. 60 

863. AVon— Not Wooed. By the Author of "Carly- 

on's Year" 80 

864. For Lack of Gold. Bv Charles Gibbon 60 

866. Anne Fumess. By the Author of ** Mabel's 

Progress" 75 

866. A Daughter of Heth. By W.Black 60 

867. Dumton Abbey. By T. A. Trollope 60 

868. Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Faijeon 4» 

869. The Levels of Arden. By Miss Braddon. Il- 

lustrated 76 

870. Fair to See. B v L. W. M. Lockhart 75 

871. Cecirs Tryst. By the Author of "Carlyon's 

Year" 60 
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Harper & Brothers publish, in addition to others, including their Library of Select Novels^ 
the following Standard Works of Fiction : 

{ForfuU titleSf see Harper^s Catalogue,) 



CHURCH'S (Mrs. Ross)* Prey of the Gods. 8vo, Paper, 
30 cents. 

PARJEON'S (B. L.)* Blade-o'-Grass. 8vo, Paper, 86 

cents. 
BLACKWELL'S The Island Neighbors. Illustrated. 

Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

WILEIE COLLINS'S* Armadale. Rlnstrations. Svo, 

Clotb, $2 00 : Paper, $1 50. 
Han and Wife. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $1 50 ; 

Paper, $1 00. 
Moonstone. IlPs. Svo, Cloth, $3 00 ; Paper, $1 50. 
No Name. Iirs. Svo, Clotb, $2 00 ; Paper, $1 60. 
Woman in White. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00 ; 

Paper, $1 60. 
Queen of Hearts. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 
BAKER'S (Wm.) New Timothy. 12rao, Cloth, $1 60. 
Inside. Illustrated by Nast Svo, Cloth, $1 76 ; 

Paper, $1 25. 

BOUND to John Company. Hi's. Svo, Paper, 76 cents. 
BRONTE Novela: 

Jane Eyre. By Currer Bell (Charlotte Bronte). 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Shirley. By Currer Bell. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 
Villette. By Currer Bell. 12mo> Cloth, $1 60. 
The Professor. By Currer Bell. 12mo, Cloth, $160. 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell (Anna 

Bront^). 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Wnthering Hei<?hts. By Ellis Bell (Emily Brontd). 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 



BRADDON*S (M. E.)* Birds of Prey. Ulnstrations. 

Svo, Paper, 76 cents. 
BROOKS'S Silver Cord. Ill's. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Sooner or Later. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; 

Paper, $1 50. 
The Gordian Knot Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 
BULWER'S (Sir E. B. Lytton)* My Novel. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 60 ; Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Clotb, 

What will He Do with It? Svo, Paper, $1 50; 
Clotb, $2 00. 

The Caxtons. Svo, Paper, 76 cents ; Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Leila. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Godolphin. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

BULWER'S (Robert- "Owen Meredith**) The Ring 
ofAmasis. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

CURTIS'S (G. W.) Trumps. Ill's. 12mo, Clotb, $2 00. 

DE FOREST'S Miss Ravenel's Conversion from Se- 
cession to Loyalty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

DE MILLE'S Cord and Creese. Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $1 26 ; Paper, 75 cents. 
The Cryptogram. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; 

Paner $1 60. 
The Doige Club. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $126; 
Paper, 75 cents. 

DE WITT*S (Madame) A French Country Family. 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
Motherless. Hlnstratlons. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 



* For other Novels by the same author, see Library of Select XoveU, 
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CHAItLES BEADE'S Terrible TumpUiUoD. With 



Lov8 Me Utile, Lore Me Long. 



% 



TolL lImo,ClDtb,flB 



Prank. 






0, Cloth, |1 SO 



o, Cloth, $1 SO 



SSOO. 



lmo,0i; 



$160. 



.'upulu' TilM. i volH., ISmo, ' 
RosBiDond. IlluitTELIr-- '" 

BDWAHDS'a (Amslis B.) _ ,. 

twtJoBB. flfo, Paiwr, 7fi eentB. 
BUOTS (Q«oreB) Adsm B«do. IlliiftmtiouB. 
Clntb, TB centa 
The Mill on the Floss. III'b. ISmo, Cloth, 
Felix Holt, the Bttdicnl. IlliiBli'atioaB. 

Cloth, TG cents. 
RomolB. IllaslrntioiiB. ISmo. cloth. THpb 
GceDea of Oleiicnl Life 
treted. IlniD, Cloth, 
SASBBLL'S (Hn.)* Cnnlbrd. 



a Muner. lIluB- 

-, , — 10, Cloth, SI 20. 

id Cottaee. ISmo, Cloth. TG cents. 
" lat, 4c limn, Cloth, $1 60. 

Dant;htere. IllUBlnitlons. Bvo, Cloth, 



(3 00; Paper, $1 
JAMES'S* The Clitb Book. ISmo, Cloth, 
Ue L'Drme, lainn, Cloth, $1 60. 
The Oeatleman ut the Old School, ] 



IhB GIpST. limo, Clotli 
HeuryofQnlse. 12nio,< 
Heorr Hntterdon. Wau 
Tho jBcqnerie. — 



Morlej EnijM 
One i- - "'" - 






>160. 
i,Clolh,«l'l». 



» 



Philip AugilstaB. I3mo, Cloth, St B0.~ 

Cnr™ do Lion', lam'o, Cloih, Jl BO. 
The Ancient H^slme. 12ino, Cloth, Jl BO. 
The Man nt Anns. ISmu. Cluth, $1 00. 
Charles TyrreL ISnio, Cloth, $1 00. 
ThoHobber. ISmn, Cloth.Sl 60. 
nicUelleu. lSnio,cioth,Siso. 
TheHngoonot. 12n]o, Cloth, $1 60. 
The KiUE'i niEhwaj. ISmo, Cloth, $1 Btt. 
Tho String of Pearls, firao. Clolh. $1 W. 
MaryofBurgundv. ISmo, Cloth, Jlf" 
Damler. ifmo, Cloth, SI GO. 
John Moretou Hall. ]9mu. Cloth. J1 



h, $1 W 

KlNGSi.ET'8 (Henrj)* Srretton. 8vo, Paper. « Cta. 
LAWRENCE'S (Geo. A.)' Gay Urtueetone, ISmo. 

Breaklna: » Botlerfly. Sto, Paper, M centa. 
LEB'S (Holme)' Kathle Brande. ISrao, Cloth, SI BO. 

Sylvan Holt's Dsnghler. I'^mo, Cloth, {1 BO. 
LKVEH'S-LuttreUof Arran. 8yo, Cloth, $1 60 ; Fa- 



MELVILLE'S M 
Mpby-Dlck. 
Omno. Tim 



L 



Redtmra. ISmo, Cloth. $1 BO. 
Typee. liniD,Clolh, SI 00, 
Whitejiukel. llmo, Cloth, fl 00 



MULOCK'S (MlBB)' A Bniv 
Cloth, (1 GO i Paper, ( 
TheWomaa'sKlnudoa: 



SI 00: Pa 
A IJfe (pr a 
ChrlBtlau's 



Lady. Illastnttd. | 
tl'lDBtiated. 9to,C) 



Mistake. Itmo, Cloth. % 

E. ISmo, Cloth, $10(1. 

I, Gentleman. 12mi>, Cloth, *t|| 

i Word and Other Swriea " 

i;bi. i;mo, Cloth, Jl BO. 
I, Cluth, $1 fiU. 
ftno. Cloth, $1 60. 
Family. Itmo, Cloth, $1 BO. 

3- AaiiBlB of a Qniel Nelghha 

limo, noth, SIIB, 
MISS ViiD Koitlsud, avu. Paper, $1 00. 
MOKE'S (Hannah) Complele Works, 

Sheep, $3 00. 
MY Banghler Elinor. flvo,Chith,$l TSi PapM.U 
MYHiiBband'sCrlDie. Illnstrated. 9TO,Faper,nJ| 
OUPHANTS (Mrs.)' Chronicles of earllOBtoriLr 

C!otb,*l IB; FaiJer.Sl S8. ^ 

OUPHANT'S (Hre.)' Last of the Hortlmera. 1 
Cluth. $1 BO. 
Laird of Norliv. ISmn.Cloth.II SO. 
LncyOrorton. J2iuo,Clom,Sl 00. 
PerpBtnnl Camte. Svo, Cloth, $160; Pi 
ASunoftheSutl. 8vo, Cloth, »! DO ; Fi 
HBCOLLECTIOtiSorBtou. IlInBlratiooK 

1 (F. W.)' Fur Her Snte, IllR|l 



iorSlnpleT B vols., ISiou.ClotlfiB 

and Euds. l9mo, Cloth, TG cenlf 9 

4rm,r.acliMananaRlchFourMnn, " ■™ 

Stories fur YonnePersona. ISihclCIoUl 
TalesofGlauberSpa. IJmo, Clob, f*^ 
Wilton Ilnrvey and Other Tales. J 
TOcenbi. 
SEDGWICK'S (Mrs.) Waller ThomJej. : 



LsdyuftlieMsnor. < 



a, Olotl 



iSllO. 



TOM BROWN'S Bc'boo'l Days." 

IflstrattouB. Bvo, Paper, BO 

TOM BROWN atOxford. Ill's. 

TROLLOPE'S {Anthony)" Berti 



Paper, SO da. 

ni'a. Bvo, Paper,^ ceoM 

Ill's. Svn. Paper, TS cenu 

Philip. Portrnll of Aulli 

._i. STu,PiipBr,O0cBnli 

^d Lorel the Widower. 13 HIi 

Old Boy. 



)o,Fap, 



ISmo, Cloth, 

CaiiYoaFor£lveHerI Svo, Cloth, $aoOi Papw, 

Castle Richmond. l!mo. Cloth, Jl 00. 
Doctor ThotEB. ISmo, Cloth, SI oa 

rsonflge. Ill's. ISma Cloth, S 



iieko; 



■Hew 



IcIeotBcrseL Sto, Cloth, $S 00 



Orley Fa 
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These novels form a most admirable series of popular fiction. They are marked by their 
^thfiil delineation of character, their naturalness and purity of sentiment, the dramatic interest 
of their plots, their beauty and force of expression, and their elevated moral tone. No current 
novels can be more highly recommended for the family library, while their brilliancy and vivacity 
will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste. 
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